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PREFACE. 



In completing the volume now offered to the reader, 
I close a difficulty but not unpleasing task. Had the 
nature of the undertaking allowed more space, the 
notices of the cities would have been fuller and more 
elaborate; but it is hoped that the quantity of con- 
densed information it contains will render it a profitable 
study, especially for the younger class of readers. 

As I have already entered fiilly into the plan 
pursued in this work, ' I shall only observe that the 
articles on Peking, America, and Scandinavia, are con- 
tributed by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, to whose 
judicious suggestions and varied reading I have been 
also indebted in other instances. 

THEODORE ALOIS BUCKLEY. 



December 15, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The reader must not expect to find in the following 
pages an elaborate and circumstantial history of the an- 
cient world, or even of those portions of it which form 
the titles of the respective chapters. Had I attempted 
to detail the physical influences and poHtical events 
which have raised up cities in the midst of deserts, and, 
in turn, left deserts where cities once stood ; had I told 
the separate story of each individual among mankind, 
who nad appeared as their founder, revolutionist, or 
destroyer; iiad I, in a word, attempted to distil tlie 
vast contents of the writings and monuments of an- 
tiquity into the present small vessel, I must have 
signally failed in the attempt. Such a histoiy of the 
cities of the ancient world must have been too closely 
mixed up with that of the vast countries of which thegp>^ 
were but the centres ; the points from whence so many 
mighty ai*eas of civilization expanded, and the hearts, 
•0 it were, that fSed and stimulated the Hfe of the sur- 
ronndinff' nations, and with whose expiiing glory the re- 
nown of those nations gradually sank into obHvion. 

I would rather hope that the plan I have adopted may 
lead the reader from a contemplation of the sahent points 
of a limited history, to the sublimer study of the vast 
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and entire scheme of liistorical humanity. I woiilci 
rather wish him to look upon tliese sketches as outlines to 
be filled up by the gradual maturing of liis own thou^-hts 
and readings in historic lore. The great fault of too 
many of our histories, is, that they are circumstantial 
and accurate, yet lifeless and unpictin*esr|ue. AVhile the 
minutest questions of chronolog'y are reduced to, at all 
events, a specious appearance of system ; while identity 
or distinction in the case of persons bearing the same 
name is insisted upon with exemplary precision ; and 
while every authority, ancient or modern, is sifted, ques- 
tioned, and proved, history still remains a bare detail of 
fects and persons, treated as if separable, and viewed 
with tlie tiiste of an imatomist, who loses his admiration 
of the mnjestic ocean in his microscopic examination of 
tlie minutest infusoria with which its inmost recesses 
are peopled. 

It was the knowledge of this defect that led the great 
refonner of ancient history, Nie])uhr, to adopt the 
more comprehensive style of nairative in his " Lectiu^s 
on Roman History." Feeling, doubtless, that the 
noble work in which he had already set forth and de- 
fended his ingenious theories, was far more learned than 
popular, he was too wise to persist in an uninstnictive 
system ; and his lectures, handed down to us by the 
praiseworthy dihgence of his pupils, have almost super- 
seded his "Histoiy" in their influence upon the studies 
of youth. Dr. Arnold, who, without adding much to 
our stock of knowledge, was yet a judicious and tast^fiil 
adapter of the labours of other scholars, rendered the 
same system yet more popular by his greater elegance 
of language ; and the smallest acquaintance with Ger- 
man lustorical works — so many of tnem now familiarized 
to ourselves by translation — will fiirnish a fair staff of 

goodly imitators of an excellent principle. It is in 
umble imitation of such examples, that I have sought 
to give a broad outHne of the histories of the most 
interesting cities of our forefathers, to point to their 
doings and sufferings^ as the workings of tne mechanism 
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of humanity, ever pressing forward, but by complicated 
and uncertain movements, to the realization of tne eter- 
nal design, and to connect man's works with man's 
nature, not to admire them as isolated specimens of 
foregone ingenuity. 

The political student may possibly object to this plan, 
that its principle is retrograde, and that he should 
rather begin with the history of man before he becomes 
a citizen. He may, and with some reason, prefer to be 
led across the barren tracts of steppe and moimtain ter- 
ritory, over which, and through wnich, amidst dangers 
and difficulties that now prove insurmoimtable to the 
scientific traveller, untutored hordes must have once 
made their way. He may seek for the earliest traces 
of mankind in the communities of savages, whose rapid 
but indistinct intuition seems scarcely to reflect the 
smallest remnants of human intelligence ; he may seek 
to proceed upwards from man's degraded, to man's ex- 
alted state. To others it seems a more profitable though 
sadder study, to contemplate the worKs that set forth 
man in his glory, and to turn, with awakened conscious- 
ness, to the downfal of those works, and bend in silent 
humiliation to Him who " hath put down the mighty 
firom their seat." 

When we view the sand-buried monuments of Egyp- 
tian magnificence on their own site, or study the frag- 
ments wnich, thousand of miles away from the places 
they adorned for ages, form the greatest oniaments of 
our own museums ; when we read of the convulsions of 
nature, and the wars of men, which have produced vast 
and sudden ruin, or when we examine the minute poly- 
pus wliich has wrought as sure, but more tardy destruc- 
tion in Calabria, than its deadly predecessor the earth- 
quake, we feel that even the " worm and the moth " 
nave their niche in the temple of history. What the 
headlong swoop of armed forces has spared, that the 
minutest things of earth have claimed for their own, and 
the same almost invisible agency that has partitioned 
the depths of the ocean with coral reefs, has eaten away 
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the well-ehisolled marbles tlint once bore witness to the 
pride of inun'rt greatness. Did we seek to write history 
with |)erfeet uccuruc y, how humiliating^ its details^ how 
minute its subdivisions ! 

But in defence of our plan of choosing the history of 
cities rather than coimtnes^ it may be well to observe 
that the mo^t natural feelings of men lead them to re- 
guixi towns and cities as the pro|)€r objects of their 
attention. Few foi-eigners would wish to commence 
their knowledge of England on Salisbury Plain. The 
prestiye of a supjwsed Druidical foundation would 
scarcely brin**- the most enthiL»iastic antiquarian direct 
to the cromI(»chs of Wales. Loudon is :is naturally 
and inse[)arably associated with genei-al ideas of £ng>- 
land as Rome with Latium — Thebes with ancient Egypt. 
To the student of the physical world every comer of 
this wide eiirtli teems with manifold interest, and makes 
him alma<«t seek for a wider. Our purpose moves in a 
less extended s])here ; it is to trace man where man has 
worked and thought best, to read his history in the 
gi'eatest standing memoriids of its progress, and to 
make stones tell the sad stoir of those who laid them. 
We will hover around the nuns of the cities which are 
our melancholy and silent guides to the men of old — 
we will endeavour in idea to restore them, and to people 
them with the busy thousands who once strove and 
failed, loved and hated, even as the men of our own 
times. 

Another advantage, which such a plan of narrative 
presents is that its data are more satisfactory — ^its 
principles better ascertained than the varying and un- 
certain history of nations. Towns and cities are the 
stand-points of history. Great as may be the preva- 
lence of mythical associations which surrounds every 
ancient city, the fragments of ancient buildings stamp 
even tradition with a certain amount of reality. Al- 
thougli every temple is but the silent chronicle of some 
lifeless su|K»rstition — a stone-graven stoiy of man's for- 
gethJness of his God --yet m the magnitude of the 
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dimensions, the exquisite finish of the details of such 
buildings, we trace the vestiges of human power, and 
marvel at the wondrous works performed in an age 
where physical force derived little aid from mechanics, 
when machinery was most rude and elementary, and 
when every newly raised structure seemed a fi-esh tri- 
umf)h over stubborn materials and imperfect resoui*ces. 

Nor let us forget that it is in the ruins of ancient cities 
that we find the pictured chronicles of the habits and 
customs of the early world. On the fa<?ades of the 
temples at Edfou or Salsette, on the slabs which line 
the exhumed palaces of Nimroud, we behold our fore- 
fathers occupied in all the arts of war and peace ; and 
from these rude, but spiiited efforts of the chisel, we 
learn the dress, the arms, the sports, the domestic and 
political life of those who, though not forgotten, are 
now unrepresented among the catalogue of nations. 

It will, perhaps, be matter of complaint that a de- 
tached notice of each city has been prefen-ed to a sys- 
tematic and progressive history, airanged with a more 
strict reference to chronology. To this objection I can 
only oppose the intent of the book. I ofler not a his- 
tory, but a series of historical sketches. I do not men- 
tion all the cities of antiquity, but those which are the 
best representatives of human progress ; in a word, I 
do not seek to supersede the reading of larger and 
more learned works, but to give the student some 
zest for, and some regulated principle of reading 
wherebv he mav the better enjov ana profit bv the 
manifold learning and industry of tlie great writers of 
man's history. 

To enumerate tlie authorities that have supplied the 
materials for the following pages, would be tedious and 
unprofitable, especially as they are in general indi- 
cated. It seemed useless to crowd the margins with 
references in support of the facts mentioned — such 
particulars being common property. In respect to 
theories or opinions, I have endeavoured to be acciurate 
in referring them to their lawful ownere, making, how- 
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ever, a iair allowance for tbe coiocidences common in 
such investigations. 

It remains for me to express a hope that this little 
▼olume may make some few persons more fond of his- 
tory, and that the hard-worked teacher may find that 
severest difficulty in juvenile study, circumstantial 
dryness, somewhat softened by the plan I have pur- 
sued. If my young-er readers will look upon the 
" Cities of the Ancient World," rather &s a readine- 
book than a school-book, my best wishes will be fm- 
filled. 



BABYLON. 



BABYLON. 

Soon after the paternal curse had gone forth against 
the descendants of Ham, when the subjection of mind 
and body, so painfully realised even in our own colonies 
at the present day, had been denounced by the enraged 
patriarch against the forerunners of the swarthy cnil- 
di-en of Atnca, we find that Mimrod, the " mighty 
hunter before the Lord," became the founder of a 
number of cities, the earHest of which was Babel. 
Upon the site of this Babel, the first city founded 
after the Deluge, stood the Babylon of subsequent 
ages, the capital city of the province which bore the 
same name, and of the Babylonio-Chaldsean empire. 

The quaint brevity of the genealogical synopsis con- 
tained in the earlier chapters of the book of Genesis 
wraps the early history of Babel in comparative 
oblivion. Of uninspired information we are almost 
utterly destitute; but the few scattered notices, dis- 
tributed at wide intervals through the literature of 
paganism, are satisfactory witnesses to the veracity of 
the little that the Bible teaches us on this subject. 

As the descendants of Cain displayed a taste for 
refining human Hfe by ingenious inventions, as man, 
cast down from his state of primitive innocence, sought 
to supply the artificial wants of his degraded nature, 
and to make the cleverness of handicraft meet the diffi- 
culties which the earth, now " cursed for his sake," 
opposed to the " sweat of his brow;" so was it, at 
a later })eriod, with the descendants of Ham. No 
blessing of a cherished and loving forefather gladdened 
their toils ; no prayer for plenteousness, invoked by a 
venerable sire who had breathed his last with hands 
rested in benediction on the heads of their children^ 
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hun^ around the memories, and stimulated the energies 
of these imworthy descendants of the antediluvian 
" preacher of righteousness." They were, after a 
manner, deserted of God ; their stubborn spirit sought 
not to heal its sufferings by repentance, but to over- 
come them by adventurous and perseverinff acts of 
human enterprise. Rapine and plunder, ana warfare 
on a small scale, became the pursuits of the marauding 
progeny of Ham; till one cnieftain, more systematic 
m his boldness, more politic in his speculations, sought 
to bring his dissipated forces to a common centre, and 
to collect the tents or huts of his hardy followers into 
a kind of local community. Like ancient Rome at its 
outset, the Babel of Nimrod mav have been an asvlum 
for the outcast and proHigate — an Alsatia, to which 
the " children of men," bankrupt in faith and morals, 
resorted, and forgot the simphcity of the godly life of 
the patriarchs in the ingenious infidelities and boastliil 
self-reliance of an artificial society. 

But the degradation of the human race was not con- 
fined to the postei-ity of Ham. Gradual innovations, 
the result of evil communications, or of man's natural 
dereliction of righteousness, ac-gravated the pride, and 
fomented the evil passions of the whole human race, 
until they developed themselves in one gnind effort of 
presumption. Men had begun to feel their own power, 
but the recent catastrophe of the Deluge left, some fears 
which they were almast imwilling to acknowledge. 
While the awftil desolation of the earth worked upon 
their superstition, their faith in the mercifiil promise 
of God was feeble, and they sought to build a tower 
which should afford a refiige against the contingency 
of another flood. Whether we regard this bold and 
energetic attempt as originating in their fears of a 
judgment which God had expressly declared should 
not again visit the earth, or as a philosophical attem{)t 
to fix a common centre round which the human race 
should range themselves, and thereby prevent the 
" scattering over tlie face of the earth/* which might 
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seem probable in an infantile and half-formed com- 
munitVy the event proves that some evil feelings miist 
have influenced the design. It has been truly observed, 
that " the idea of preventing their being scattered 
abroad by building a lofty tower is applicable in the 
most remarkable manner to the wide and level plains 
of Babylonia, where scarcely one object exists dirferent 
from another to guide the traveller in his journeying, 
and which in those early days, as at present, were 
a sea of land, the compass being then unknown."* 
Josephus' has ascribed the whole undertaking to the 
agency of Nirarod, even regarding it as an act of 
revenge for the destruction of their fathers; but the 
more moderate criticism of other writers aerees in 
referring it to the desire of political centralization, 
mingled with the vain hope of leaving to posterity 
a conspicuous moniunent of their greatness and per- 
severance. 

Traditions the most extravagant, opinions the most 
varying", and criticisms outrivalling both in their fan- 
tastical character, have failed to shake the credit of 
this early narrative of man's presumi)tion. The acute 
and learned, but inconstant Julian found little else in 
this history but a subject for jest ; while others, more 
reverential to the word of Holy Writ, but over inge- 
nious in their attempts at its exposition, saw in it 
nothing more than a plausible attempt to account for 
the diversity of languages, and the disjiersion of man- 
kind. Far more rational is the opinion of Heeren,-^ 
who asserts tliat " there is perhaps nowhere else to be 
found a narrative so venerable for its antiquitv, or so 
important in the history of civilization, in which we 
have at once presei'ved the traces of primaeval inter- 
national commerce, the first |)olitical associations, and 
the first erection of secure and permanent dweUings." 

* Kitto's Biblical Cyclopnpiiia, vol. L p. 207. Compare my 
edition of Calmet's Bibliccd Dictionary, p. 119. 

* Antiquities, i. 4. 

* Aidatio Nations, vol. ii. p. 140 ; quoted in Kitto, U c. 
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But the great offence of which the tpwer of Babel 
was the result, was the ciying' sin of idolatry. The 
collateral evidence of pagan writers shows an early 
tendency to the worship of the heavenly bodies ;* and 
there seems some reason for beheving, with an excel- 
lent writer,' that these apostates from the worship of 
the true God had commenced the structure of the 
Tower of Babel, not with the wild conceit of raising 
it till its top should reach to heaven, but that its top 
should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple 
of worship, and centre of their idolatrous imion. Ihe 
same passion for worshipping in the " high places," 
which subsequently led men to perform their devotions 
on the summits of moimtains, or on the house top, 
would probably operate on the minds of these early 
idolators, and, dwelling in a flat country, they would 
substitute architectural structures to supply the defi- 
ciencies of nature. 

But whatever may be the doubts and difficulties 
connected with the history of the Tower of Babel, it 
is the earliest evidence of the uncontrollable energy of 
man, ever pres<»ing onward, and seeking to raise himself, 
not to the sublimity of a purified faith and conscience, 
but to the self-sufficient nobility of dominion over his 
fellows. As we advance in our study of history, we 
find the same spirit developing itself in the sturdy 
despotism of Eastern governments, the same untired 
industry rearing the most sublime and elaborately 
finished structures in attestation of its efforts, and the 
same forgetfiilness of a creator confounding its own 
devices, and leaving, in piles of ghastly niins, instruc- 
tive, but soon forgotten lessons of humility. 

I shall again revert to this building, m connection 
with the Temple of Belus, supposed to have occupied 
the same site ; meanwhile, I will attempt to sketch the 
glories of ancient Babylon, and to lead the reader to 
the serious contemplation of the melancholy picture 

* Cicero, de Div. 1. i. proem. 

' Dean Graves on the Pentateuch, p. 110. 
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presented by the sliapeless mounds which occupy the 
m)und where its colossal walls once challenged the 
Moll of the conqueror and the might of armies. 

Whatever may have been the energy and intel- 
ligence of the Komulus of the Eastern world^ and 
ffreat as may have been the results brought about by 
nis crafty and resolute policy. Babel must have been 
but an in^t city in comparison with the Babylon of a 
later period. Belus is, by common consent, the prince 
to whom much of the magnificence of this city owed 
its origin, and although the Bible furnishes us with no 
information as to his immediate successors, pagan 
history affords a sufficiently plausible account ol their 
share in the work of improvement.^ Among such 
narratives, it is not unusual to find a woman occupy- 
ing a conspicuous position; and the Semiramis of 
Babylon is, to our own idea, as probable a character as 
Catherine of Russia or Elizabeth of England. It has 
become fashionable to explain away facts, and to re- 
duce real personages to ideal representatives of prin- 
ciples or developments in society. Semiramis has 
been of the number whose very existence has thus 
been called in question. But while we may admire the 
ingenuity that can thus convert history into fiction, we 
must deprecate the danger of reducing fairly estab- 
lished truths to plausible fictions, of reasoning iacts into 
theories, and substituting rationalistic assertion for his- 
torical statement.* The greatest objection to such 
theory is its easy proneness to abuse. The same prin- 
ciple that, in the hands of Niebuhr, has struck sparks of 
truth into the patchwork-shreds of early Roman his- 

' " Belus is said to have reiprned at Babylon, a.ii. 2682, BC. 
1322, in the time of Shamgar, judge of Israel ; and to have been 
succeeded by Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, and others ; but none 
of these princes are noticed in Scripture, at leant not under the 
title of Kings of Babylon." — Calmet, p. 126, ed. Robinson. 

• I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer my classical readers 
to some remarks on this rationalism of history, in the prefaces 
to my translations of Sophocles and Euripides, in Bohn'a 
Classical libraiy. 
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tory, has, in the crude rambling^ of Strauss, elicited 
infidelity from the voice of Truth itself. 

But, while there seems to be little reason for de- 
priving Semiramis of her historical existence, we are, 
no doubt, extremely deficient in information that can 
be relied on. Those who would JTidg'e of the character 
of Queen Elizabeth from the paneg-vric^, dedications, 
and epi^ms of her time, or who would believe all the 
traditions attached to the memory of Lucrezia Borgia,* 
would perhaps feel satisfied with the loose narrative 
of pTiblic greatness and private crime, through which 
the memory of Semiramis has reached our times. 
More philosopliical readers will rather consider tliese 
narratives as springing from opposite views of the 
same character, and as therefore equally prone to 
exaggeration, although in different directions. Incest, 
murder, and treachery on the one hand, intellectual 
vigour, unbounded liberality, and pubHc spirit on the 
other, form the contradictory features of the picture 
held up to our view. Nevertheless, Semiramis divides 
the honour with Belus of being the founder of, at all 
events, the new Babylon,* and it is of this city in its 
davs of glory that we will now attempt a description. 

^Before detailing the account given by the ancient 
traveller and eye-witness, Herodotus, we may obsei-ve 
that the flatness of the surrounding country greatly 
favours its pro])ability. Its massive walls, unlike those 
forming" the colossal rampart of China, had to traverse 
no devious hill ranges, to depress themselves into no 
valleys. Hence the geometrical regularity, which is 
so seldom found even m the most modem toi^Tis and 
cities, becomes not only easy, but natural. Further- 
more, if the Babylonians, as there is good reason to 
suppose, had really made some progress in astronomy, 
the restoration of^^the Tower of Babel under its new 
form of the Temple of Belus was a probable step, espe- 

' I do not, however, advocftte Mr. Roscoe's romantic and 
cl»ivalrous defence of this lady. (See Bohn's edition, roL ii. a. f ) 
^ Cf. Amm. MarceU., zxiii. 20, Ores. ii. 6. 
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cially as, commanding a survey of the surrounding 
country, it might have readily indicated the approach 
of an invading enemy. 

Babylon formed an exact square, each of the sides 
being" 120 iurlongs (fifteen miles) in length, and its 
whole circuit 480 mrlongs, or twenty leagues. Its walls 
were eighty-seven feet in thickness, so that several 
chariots could run abreast along their summit, and 
they were reai'ed to the height of three hundi-ed and 
Ehy feet. The vast ditch which encompassed the 
walls had ftimished the materials for the large bi'icks 
of which it was composed, and which also formed the 
lining of the ditch. The layers of brick were cemented 
with oitumen, abundantly supplied by the pits in the 
neighbourhood. Twenty-five gates of brass on each 
of the four sides, formed the approaches to a corre- 
sponding number of streets intersecting one another at 
right angles, each street being fifteen miles in length 
and a hundi-ed and fifty feet in width. To complete 
the internal arrangements, four other streets, with 
houses only on one side, the ramparts bein^* on tlie 
other, were added, each being two hundred feet in 
length. By this precise regularity of arrangement, 
Babylon was divided into six hundred and seventy-six 
squares, each square being two miles and a quarter in 
circuit. The houses were very lofty, being- earned to 
the height of three or fom* stories ; but the width of 
the sti-eets, and the open courts and gardens within 
boUow STjuares, nnust have produced a perfect ventila- 
tion and a health} openness that form a strange con- 
trast to the cramped, irregular, and unhealthy streets 
in some of the most refined and civilized of modem 
cities, even in our own country. It is probable that 
the streets nearest the walls were devoted to mercan- 
tile affairs and to the preservation of stores, while 
thofle nearer the centre lormed the residences of the 
higher clas.«ies. The Euphrates intersected the city 
from north to south, and over it was erected a mog- 
nifioent bridge, about a ftirlong in length, and sixty 
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feet in width. At its extremities were two palaces^ 
the old palace on the eastern side of the river, the new 
one on the western. Near the old palace stood the 
Temple of Belus. We will again listen to the descrip- 
tion of the Father of History.' 

" In the middle of the city, is the temple of the god 
Belua, with brazen gates remaining up to my own time, 

?iiadran^lar, and occupying a space of two furlongs, 
n the middle of the sacred precinct stands a solid tower, 
a furlong both in depth and width; upon this tower 
another is erected, and another upon this, to the num- 
ber of eight towers. An ascent to them has been 
formed on the outside, in a spiral staircase running 
round all the towers. As one reaches about half way, 
resting-places and seats are provided. In the last 
tower is a large shrine, and within the temple lies a 
large bed well appointed, and near it stands a golden 
talue ; but there is no image within j nor does any one 
remain there by night but a native female, one whom 
the god has chosen in preference to all others, as say 
the Uhaldaeans, who are the priests of the god. And 
these same men assert what I can by no means believe, 
namely, that the god himself fi'equents the temple, and 
reposes on the couch. And there belongs to the 
temple in Babylon another shrine lower down, where 
there stands a large golden image of the god, and near 
it is placed a larg-e golden table, and the pedestid and 
the throne are of gold ; and, as the Chalawans assert, 
these things were made for eight hundred talents of 
gold. And outside the shrine is a golden altar; and 
there is also another great altar where offerings of sheep 
are sacrificed, for it is not lawM to sacrifice victims 
upon the ffolden altar, but sucklings only ; but upon the 
greater altar the Chaldaeans offer every year a thousand 
talents worth of fi'ankincense at the time when they 
celebrate the festival of the god. And there was at 
that time a golden statue in tiie temple twelve cubits 

' Herodotus, L 181. 
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in height ; but I did not see it, and speak merely from 
the report of the Chaldaeans." 

The whole of the temple was enriched with the offer- 
ings of private devotees, consisting of massive golden 
censei*s, statues, cups, and sacred vessels, of a weight 
and value scarcely to be imagined. 

There is little doubt that the external form of this 
tower, with the stones gradually tapering in width, 
gave it the appearance of a pyramidal edifice. Such 
structures are common in India, the finest specimen 
being the great pagoda at Tanjore, dedicated to the 
god oiva. It is about two hundred feet in height, and, 
like the temple of Belus, stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, and contains a chamber that receives no 
light out f x'om lamps. Such buildings have also been 
discovered in Mexico.* Strength of form and conve- 
nience in building — such structures forming their own 
scaffolding by their ascending platforms — are obvious 
reasons for the adoption of the pyramidal style in the 
infancy of architecture, the rude state of implements, 
and the rough simplicity of mechanical appliances. 

Let us now turn to another wonder of Babylon, her 
palace and hanging gardens, which claimed a place 
among the wonders of the ancient world. But we 
must first briefly advert to the character and career of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the most magnificent of Babylon's 
kings, to whom they owed their origin. 

1 am not going to enter into the chronoloerical diffi- 
culties of the intermediate history, but shall content 
myself with observing that Nebuchadnezzar had been 
as.sociated in the Cnaldsean empire with his father, 
Nabopolassar, and that his first appearance in history is 
as a conqueror. Having recoverea Carchemish, which 
had been wrested from the empire by Pharaoh Necho 
about B.C. 607, he turned his arms against the Phce- 
nicians and the Jews, carrying Jehoiachim, king of 
Judah, into captivity, but subsequently leaving him 

> Compare Long's Egyptian Antiquities, toI. i. p. 186, sqq. vol. 
li p. 253, sqq., and Taylor's Calmet, p. 124, Bobinson's edition. 
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in Judaea, stipulating, however, for the payment of a 
heavy tribute. The details of the subsequent revolts 
of tne Jews, terminating in the death of the unfor- 
tunate 2^dekiah, will be reserved for our remarks on 
Jerusalem. 

It is to be doubted whether Nebuchadnezzar was 
not actuated by policy in his lenity towards Jehoiachim, 
rather than by humanity, and we may fairly suppose 
that, like the Roman emperors at a suusequent period, 
he had perceived the iiritable and uncertam disposition 
of the Jews, and pref ierred a conciliating compromise to 
an attempt to rule them as a conquered nation. His 
design was, however, frustrated, and it was not until 
B.C. 688 that Jerusalem, wholly conquered, gave no 
further trouble. 

Scripture furnishes us with many interesting particu- 
lars of the life of this prince. That he was a scourge 
of the wicked in the nands of the Lord, the fate of 
Tyre* sufficiently teaches. With unlimited resources, 
both of troops and treasure, loaded with the spoils of 
conquered nations, and with a valour and determination 
heightened and matured by constant experience, Nebu- 
chaclnezzar entered on the government of Babylon. 
How far he may have entertained right notions con- 
cerning his God ; how far God may have been with him; 
whether this " vessel of wrath " liad had his heart soft- 
ened and his pride rebuked by a consciousness of the 
truth, we cannot clearly judge. But we have ^ood 
reason for supposing that he was not a mere heathen, 
that his mind was at times awakened to the truth, and 
that he may have been an object of God's final mercy, 
as well as an instrument of his anger. Of the melan- 
choly story of his blindness of heart, his deadly pride, 
and defection from God, we shall soon have occasion to 
speak. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having finished the work of con- 
Quest, turned his attention to ag^irandizing the magni- 
ncence of this marvellous city. Repairs and decora- 

* B.O. 572. 
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tioas throughout the old portions of the city, and new 
public buildings of wonderful extent and beauty, gave 
Nebuchadnezzar a claim to be considered a second 
founder of "the lady of kingdoms."* 

The hanging gardens which adorned the new palace 
contained an ai'ea of four hundred square feet, and 
were composed of several larffe terraces, the uppermost 
of which stood on a level with the sunmiit of the city 
walls. The ascent from one terrace to another was by 
staircases ten feet in width. This vast mass was sup- 
ported by large arches, built one upon another, externally 
strengthened by a wall twenty-two feet in thickness, 
covered with stones, rushes, bitumen, and plates of lead, 
to prevent leaking. On the liighest teirace was an 
aqueduct, supphed with water from the river by a pump, 
from whence the whole gardens were watered. Tradi- 
tion assigns this splendid work to the affectionate com- 
plaisance of Nebuchadnezzar for his wife Amytis, the 
daughter of Aatyages, who retained a yearning for the 
mountains and forests of Media.^ Quintus Curtius, a 
picturesque though careless writer, assures us that these 
irardens presented, at a distance, the appearance of a 
forest growing on its native mountains. The effect, in 
a country so flat as Babylon, and so deficient in rich 
scenery, must have been magnificent. 

Altnough these hanging gardens are not mentioned 
in Scripture, there is, nevertheless, pathetic reference in 
the Psalms,' to the gardens which seem to have lined 
the banks of the Euphrates. Here were the " willows " 
on which the captive children, who had so ofb forgotten 
their God, but who clung with sad remembrance to 
their Jerusalem, " hung their harps," and to which " val- 
ley of willows " the captive Moabites were transported.* 
Tne language of the Psalmist would lead us to believe 
that, besides the Euphrates, Babylon was irrigated by 
a considerable number of streams and rivulets, which 

* Isa. Ixvii. 5. 

* See Intpp. on Quint Curt v., 1, 32, p. 815, sq. ed. Snak. 

* Pb. ezxxviL 2. * Isa. xv. 7. 

O 
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probably gave an additional coolness and beauty to the 
open couits and gardens^ that filled the open squares 
throughout the city. 

With reason, then, might the inspired prophets vie with 
each other in eulogising Babylon as " the great," > " the 
praise of the whole earth,"^ " the beauty of the Chal- 
dee's excellency."* With reason mic-ht profane authors 
revel in descriptions of its might and its magnificence. 
Yet was it witn Babylon, as with ancient Rome. It fell 
a prey to the foe, when its greatness seemed consum- 
mated. The glorious, successfid, and luxurious reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar was the hectic Hush, the dazzling glare, 
which heralded the decay that was corroding its inward 
frame ; it was the blaze of the fire that was to give 
place to blackened ruins and smoulderine* ashes. 

Vice, dissipation, and extravagance, m every form, 
were the characteristics of the Babylonians in subse- 
quent times ; and although we may suppose theu* 
degradation to have been arrested during" the life of 
Neouchadnezzar, though his valour and determination 
may have curbed the progress of evil, yet it is highly 
probable that the progi*ess of crime, the natural conse- 
quence of idolatry, had already set in, and was rapidly 
aoing its work. Furthermore, it has ever been the 
policy of conquerors to amuse their people, rendered 
restless by a previous life of excitement and plunder, 
by the more seductive, but less revolutionary, allure- 
ments of pleasure and pageantry. The supposition that 
some fiucn motives stimulated the conduct of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, derives additional coiToboration from the 
fact that the population brought to Babylon were a 
mixed people, chiefiy composed of captives of all 
nations. Among such a people, there must, have 
been certain desperate characters, to whom the smal- 
lest hope of success would have acted as a satisfactory 
reason for revolt ; and the surest way to. deaden the 
sensibility of men to their dependent condition, would 
be to make that condition as agreeable as possible, by 

> Dan. iv. 80. * Jer. IL 41. * l8a. zlvii. 5. 
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Appealing to man's worst passions and strongest pro- 
jKjnsities.* 

But the king himself had well nigh fallen a victim 
to the vanity, which is so often the deadly cin*se of 
earthly gi'eatness. Musing on the magnificence he 
had reared around him, pondering on the multitudes 
tliat bowed to him as lord and master, and, perhaps, 
in the same benighted spirit as David of old, number- 
ing to himself the amount of his treasures, the kinjij 
spake and said — " Is not this great Babylon, tliat f 
have built for the house of the kingdom, by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?"2 

Terrible was the rebuke which fell uj)on the ear of 
the terrified king. Scarcely had lie uttered the vaunt- 
ing exclamation, " while tue word was in his mouth, 
there fell a voice from heaven, saying, king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; the kingdom is 
departed from thee. And they shall drive thee from 
men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the 
field : they shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and 
seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to wTiomsoever he will."^ 

Whether, by this terrific denunciation, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was really degraded to the condition threatened, 
or whether its effect was to impress his mind witli a 
hypochondriac self-delusion,* imaer which he seemed to 
have lost the attributes of rational humanity, must not be 
hastilv decided. Morbid melancholy has often accom- 
panied the private moments of the greatest concpieroi-s 
and the sternest politicians ; and minds the most ener- 
getic, and judgments the most profound, have been made 

* I would wish my classical readers to compare the similar 
poHcy of CrGBsus in reference to the revolted Lydians. Herctdot. 
il55. 

' This most painful, hut most instructive history should he 
compared with the suhlime apologue in Luke xii. 16, sqq. 

* Dan. iv. 29, pqq. 

* This view has heen advocated hy many critics, see Dr. 
Kitto's Cyclopedia. 
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the toys of a wandering fancy, revelling in man's 
power of self-deception. But the scripture narrative 
18 fear^illy distinct in its naiTative as a fact. ^^ The 
same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar : and he was driven from men, and did eat 
ffrass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, till his hairs were groii^'ii like eagles' feathers, 
and his nails Hke birds' claws." Besides, the moral lesson 
to a sinning and idolatrous nation would have been lost, 
if a mere seclusion-seeking monomania or lycanthropy 
had been the only infliction. How much more vivioly 
woidd the sensual Babylonians have been impressed 
with God's power, more terribly awed by its effects, if 
they beheld liim, to whom they had addressed every 
mark of oriental adulation and reverence, grovelling 
amidst the beasts of the field, bereft alike of the power 
of the king and the dignity of the man ! 

At the expiration of the time foretold, Nebuchad- 
nezzar awoke to a consciousness of dawning reason, and 
with a gladdened and grateful heart broke forth into 
thanks for the mercy shewn by Him, " whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment : and those that 
walk in piide he is able to abase." 

There is every reason to suppose that this fearful 
lesson took effect, at least with the thinking class of 
men, and that the court for some time set the example of 
the worship of the true God. But this repentance was 
but short lived. A gigantic image was erected in the 
plains of Dura, and the whole people recalled to the 

Sractice of idolatry. The noble I'esistance of the three 
ewish captives, and their miraculous deliverance from 
the flames to which they had been condenmed, are 
circumstances too well Imown to need recapitulation. 
Modem writers seem to concur in placing the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the same year as this last defec- 
tion from the oft-offended Almighty. I miL<)t, how- 
ever, express my opinion that Prideaux is more correct 
in following the simole narrative of Daniel, and in 
making the death of Nebuchadnezzar follow his resto- 
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ration from madness.^ His decease is generally placed 
about B. C. 562. 

With Nebuchadnezzar the glory of Babylon de- 
parted. His son Evil-Merodach was a vicious and 
profli^te prince, but displayed much kindness and 
liberality towards the conquered king of Judah, 
Jehoiachin. His brief reign of two years was only 
distinguished by unbridled indulgence of evil passions, 
extravagance, and indolent mismanagement ; and a 
conspiracy of his own relations involved liimself and 
his luckless favourite in untimely destruction.- 

But it was not until the reign of Nebuchadnezzar's 
grandson, Belshazzar, that Babylon began to expe- 
rience the sad reverses with which the prophets had 
long since threatened her, and of which we snail make 
fuller mention when we view her in her ruined and 
desolate condition. Irreligion and immorahty had in- 
creased tenfold : and when the king, in a moment of 
frenzied pride, brought out the sacred vessels of the 
temple oit the Jews, to be polluted by the hps of idol- 
worshippers and licentious concubines, the miraculous 
handwriting on the wall proclaimed that the cup of 
wrath was filled up, and tnat the days of the wicked 
prince were numbered. 

There is little doubt that the death of Belshazzar 
followed almost immediately. During the time that had 
elapsed in sending for the wise men, and subsequently 
for Daniel, to interpret the mysterious writing-, C}tus 
had entered the city, and penetrated to tne very 
interior of the palace. Belshazzar had held out against 
the enemy, and had retained the empire for seventoen 
years ; but this was to be attributed, not to his own 
Wavery or wisdom, but to the able conduct of the 
queen-mother. Nitocris. So celebrated was this woman 

> Connection, v. i. p. 149, sq. From the same great work, p. 
135, 1 learn that William Penn, the Quaker, wished to have the 
City of Pennsylvania built according to the design of Babylon, 
And that this plan was followed to a considerable extent, 

' PxideauZf p. 152. 
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for her energy and foresight, that " Herodotus speaks 
of her as if she had been sovereign, and attributes to 
her all those works about Babylon, which other authors 
ascribe to her son/*^ The ffreat lake, however, and the 
canal, which this queen had completed, proved fatal to 
the city ; for Cyrus, havinff drained the Euphrates by 
means of the receptacle thus aifbrded for the super- 
fluous waters, was enabled to enter Babylon. Ana in 
after-days, by the breaking down of the banks at the 
head of the canal, the river was turned that way ; and 
as no cai*e had been taken to reduce it to its former 
channel by repairing the breach, all the country on 
that side was overflown and inundated bv it. 

The plan we pui-sue prevents our entering into de- 
tails of the many discrepancies and variations in the 
accounts of the taking of Babylon, and the death of 
Belshazzar. But there is one grand centre where all 
narratives meet in wonderful harmony, in the fidfll- 
ment of prophecy. 

Every circumstance of the niin of this " hammer of 
the whole earth,"^ is set forth in minute and vivid 
portraiture in the burdens of Isaiah' and Jeremiah.* 
Its siege by an army of ]\Iedes, Elamites, and Arme- 
nians ; the seizure of the fords of the river ; the con- 
fusion that prevailed throughout the city, and the 
disheartening" fear that paralyzed the stoutest heaiis, 
are all detailed as thougli passing befoi-e the eyes of 
the inspired heralds of the divine wrath. Like the 
1'roy of the poets, it was to be taken when drunken- 
ness and riot had plunged its chieftains into that sleep, 
from wliich they w^ere to awake only to a consciousness 
moi-e hon-ible than the " bitterness of death" through 
which they had passed. Nature itself seemed to be 
tui-ned from her wonted course ; and the river, which 
had watered the gardens of her glory, was to retire 

' Prideanx, p. 174, to whom I am mainly indebted. 
• Jer. 1. 2a. 

' See xiii. ziv. xlvii. «fec., with the copiouH and entertaining 
commentary of Barnes. * See L sqq. drc 
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from its proper limits, and open a dry pathway fop 
the destroyer. With Babylon, it was to oe as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. " It shall 
never be inliabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation: neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tents there; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there : but wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
pleasant places, and her time is near to come, and her 
days shall not be prolonged."^ 

Such is a brief sketch of Babylon in its greatness ; 
Buch were the vices that brought about, ana such the 
predictions that announced, its ruin. Like Home, it 
fell through its own magnitude, its forgetfidness of the 
proper nobiHty of man, and its deadly pride. 

No longer an empire, it became a trioutary province 
of the new power of the Persians. Unavailing revolts 
against the Persian yoke brought down fi-esn judg- 
ments, and Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes gradually 
stripped it of its walls, its towers, and its palaces. 
Strabo, wiiting in the reign of Augustus, declares that 
Babylon had then become so desolate, that it might 
be called a vast desert. In the time of Pausanias,* 
fragments of the walls alone bore witness of its former 
existence ; and subsequently, a miserable village occu- 
pies the site of this proudest city of the earth. 

It remains for us to give some idea of Babylon in 
its present condition, or rather to notice some of the 
ruins supposed to bear witness to her downfall. 

We must first, however, observe, that the actual 
site of Babylon is very uncertain, and that there is 
considerable* reason to beHeve that it has changed with 
the fortimes of its people. To Austin Hem'y Layard, 
the enthusiastic and enlightened scholar, and his well- 
directed researches, amidst all the disadvantages op- 
> Isa. xiii. 8. 1 » viil 33, p. 608, ed. Kuhn. 
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posed by a tasteless and feeble-minded government, 
we owe almost all our real knowled^ on the subject^ 
and for his descriptions we may fairly claim a hearing, 
before we notice any previous descriptions. 

After noticing the variety in the iorms of cuneiform* 
writing found in the various ruins, Lavaitl proceeds as 
follows: — "The inscriptions in the Babylonian cha- 
racter, from the ruins near Ilillali,* can be shown to 
belonop to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and conse- 
quently to a period subsequent to the fall of ths 
Assyrian Empire. The name of that monarch is 
found upon them all. Amongst the ruins of Niffer, 
to the south of Hillah, Major Rawlinson has dis- 
covered other inscriptions with a new royal name ; but 
it is uncertain to what period they belong. That 
eminent antiquary, who was, I believe, the first to 
identifyr the name of Nebuchadnezzar on the bricks 
and tablets from the niins so long believed to be those 
of the scriptural Babylon, inclines to the opinion that 
Niffer may represent its true site, whilst the mounds 
around Hillah are the remains of a more recent city 
of the same name. Nor is this supposition of the 
existence of two Baby Ions inconsistent with history 
and Eastern customs. Nebuchadnezzar declares that 
he built tfw ctty,^ After the successful revolt of the 
Babylonians, and the fall of Nineveh, it is not impro- 
bable that Nebuchadnezzar, on founding a new empire, 
which was to rival the Assyrian in j)ower and ext-ent, 
should have desired to build a capital worthy of it. 
During the Assyrian supremacy, the ancient capital of 

' t. e. wedge-shaped, so called from the letters being formed 
of various combinations of small wedges. 

' The usually assigned site of Babylon. 

• See Dan. iv. 29, as above. The term " built," however, 
admits of much greater latitude, and I have been unwilling to 
adopt any ooiyecture too readily. I must, however, confess that 
Layard's view is strongly borne out by his quotation from 
Josephus, c. Ap. 1., wlio, on the authority of Berosus, asserts that 
Nehnchadner.zar repaired tlie then existing city of Babylou, and 
added another to it. 
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the Chaldees may have partly fallen into ruins ; and it 
was perfectly in accordance with the customs and pre- 
judices of an Eastern people to choose for rebuilaing 
it a new site not far removed from the old. Babylon 
aflTords more than one instance of this very custom. 
The successor of Alexander the Great in the empire of 
the East, seeking for a capital, did not rebuild Baby- 
lon, which had again fallen into decay. He chose a 
site near it on the banks of the Tigris, founded a new 
city, calling it Seleucia, after his own name, and partly 
constructing it of materials taken from Babylon. Sub- 
sequently, when another change of dynasty took place, 
the Partnian succeeding to tne Greek, the city was 
again removed, and Ctesiphon rose on the opposite 
side of the river. After the Persians came the Arabs, 
who, desiring to foimd a capital for their new empire, 
chose a different site ; still, however, remaining in the 
vicinity of the old. Changing the locality more than 
once, they at length built the celebrated city of Bagh- 
dad, which actually represents the ancient Babylon."* 
The words of Layard cannot fail to carry authority 
with them, supported as they are by the constant prac- 
tice of eastern nations. But till more is known of 
these very ruins — till a clearer line of demarcation can 
be discovered between the histories of these neigh- 
bouring nations, in their independent or their tributary 
8tat«, we cannot readily depend upon analogy as our 
guide. The histories of Babylon and Nineveh are so 
euriouslv inten^'oven with each other that it is difficult 
to say where the one ends and the other begins. Fur- 
thermore, our surveys of Babylon are far less perfect 
than thos?' which Botta and Layard have carried out 
at Khorsabad, Mosul, and Nimroud. Nothing but an 
equal amount of investi^tion can justify anything like 
a parallel view of their history and antiquities. With- 
out, therefore, denying the truth of this great anti- 
quarian's statements, we will content ourselves with 
Rich's description of the great mounds of ruins which 
' Layard's Nineveh, voL ii. p. 173, sqq. 
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occupy the surrounding' neig-libourhood. In reading 
these particulars, I would wish the reader to observe 
three things : first, that whatever doubts may exist 
as to the precise era of the buildings whose fragments 
are thus disentombed, there is no doubt that tlie Ba- 
bylon of the Scriptures is to be sought for among 
them ; secondly, that although the Birs Nimroud has, 
even by recent scholars, been regarded as occupying 
the site of the ancient temple of Belus,* or the more 
ancient tower of liabel, Layard's scepticism on the 
subject is, at least, entitled to investigation; and, 
thirdlv, that the remains of walls found m these dis- 
tricts " do not enclose the space attributed to either 
Babylon or Nineveh, but from quadrangular enclosures 
of more modemte dimensions, wliich ajipear to have 
been attached to the royal dwellings, or were, perhaps, 
intended as places of refuge in case of a siege. * 

Rich, many years the Resident of the East India 
Company at Baghdad, was a man " whose enterprise, 
industry, extensive and varied learning, and rare in- 
iluence over the inhabitants o the coimtry, acquired as 
much by character as position, eminently qualified for 
the tiisk."^ We may add that a deep sense of the 
marvellous operations of the Almighty, working out 
his judgments in accordance with his fore warnings, 
tiirough the voices of prophets, gives a weight and 
solemnity to the tone of Rich's speculations, which can- 
not too much excite our admiration. We present our 
readei*s with the following extracts : — 

" The ruins of Babylon may be said almost to com- 
mence from Mohawil, a very indifferent khan, close to 
which is a large canal, with a bridge over it ; the whole 
country between it and Hillah exhibiting, at intervals, 
traces of building, in which are discoverable burnt and 
unburn t bricks and bitumen. Three mounds, in parti- 
cular, attract attention from their magnitude. The 
district called by the natives £1-Aredh Babel extends 

* See Robinson's Calmet, and Kitto's Biblical Cyclopcedia. 
' Nineveh, voL 11. p. 277. ' Lizard, Introduction, p. xxiiL 
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on Loth sides of the Euphrates. The ruins of the 
eastern quai-ter of Babylon, commence about two miles 
above Hulah, and couvsist of two large masses or mounds, 
connected with, and lying north and south of each other ; 
and several smaller ones which cross the plain at dif- 
ferent intervals. At the northern termination of the 
plain is Pietro deUa Valle's ruin ; from the south-east (to 
which it evidently once joined, being only obliterated 
there by two canals) proceeds a narrow rid";e or mound 
of earth, wearing the appearance of having been a boun- 
dary wall. This ridge forms a kind of circular enclo- 
sure, and joins the south-east point of the most southerly 
of the two grand masses. The whole area, enclosed by 
the boundary on the east and south, and the river on 
the west, is two miles and six hundred yards from east 
to west — as much from Pietro della Valle's ruin to the 
southern part of the boundary, or two miles and one 
thousand yards to the most southemly mound of all. The 
first grana mass of ruins south, is one thousand one hun- 
dred yards in length, and eiffht hundred in the greatest 
breadth. The most elevatea pail may be about fifty or 
sixty feet above the level of the plain ; and it has been 
dug into for the piu^)ose of obtaining bricks. On the 
north, is a valley of five hundred and fifty yards in 
length, the area of which is covered with tussocks of 
raiLK grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of very little 
elevation. To this succeeds the second grand heap of 
ruins, the shape of which is nearly a square of seven 
hundred yards length and breadth. This is the place 
where Beauchamp^ had previously made his observa- 
tions ; and it certainly is the most interesting part of 
the ruins of Babylon. Every vestige discoverable in 
it declares it to have been composed of buildings far 
superior to all the rest which have left traces in the 
eastern quarter: the bricks are of the finest description, 
and, notwithstanding this is the OTand storehouse of 
them, and that the greatest supplies have been, and 

* M. Beauchamp, Vicar-General of Babylon, bad visited tbese 
mins several times previously to Eicb. 
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are now constantly drawn from it, they appear still to 
be abundant. In all these excavations walls of burnt 
brick, laid in lime-mortar of a very good quality, are 
seen ; and in addition to the substances generally 
strewed on the surfaces of all these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthenware, 
marble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, the 
glazing and colouring of which are surprisingly fresh. 
In a hollow, near the southern part, I found a sepul- 
chral urn of earthenware, which had been broken in 
digging, and near it lay some human bones, which pul- 
verized with the touch. 

" To be more particular in my description of this 
moimd : — not more thim two hundred yards from its 
northern extremity is a ravine, hollowed out by those 
who dig for bricks, in length about a hundred yards, 
and thirty feet wide by forty or fifly feet deep. On 
one side of it, a few yards of wall remain standing, the 
face of which is very clear and perfect, and it appears 
to have been the front of some building. The opposite 
side is so confiised a mass of rubbish, that it snould 
seem the ravine had been worked through a solid build- 
ing. Under the foundations of the southern end, an 
opening is made, which discovers a subterranean pass- 
age, floored and walled with large bricks laid in uitu- 
men, and covered over with pieces of sandstone a yard 
thick, and several yards long, on which the whole 
weight rests, being so great as to have ffiven a consider- 
able degree of obliquity to the side walls of the passage. 
It is half frill of brackish water (probably rain-water 
impregnated with nitre in filtering through the ruins, 
which are all very productive of it) ; and the workmen 
say that some way on, it is high enough for a horse- 
man to pass upright : as mucn as I saw of it, it wbb 
near seven feet in height, and it« course to the south. 
This is described by Beauchamp, who most unaccount- 
ably imagines it must have been part of the city wall. 
The superstructure over the passage is cemented with 
bitumen; other parts of the ravine are cemented with 
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mortar, and tbe bricks have all writing upon tliem,. 
The northern end of the ravine appears to nave been 
crossed by an extremely thick wall of yellowish brick, 
cemented by a brilliant white mortar, which has been 
broken through in hollowing it out j and a little to the 
north of it, 1 discovered what Beauchamp saw imper- 
fectly, and understood from the natives to be an idol. 
I was told the same, and that it was discovered by an 
old Arab in digging ; but that, not knowing what to do 
with it, he covered it up again. On sending for the old 
man, I set a number of men to work, who after a day's 
hard labour, laid open enough of the statue to show that 
it was a lion of colossal dimensions, standing* upon a 
pedestal of a course kind of gray granite, and of rude 
workmanship; in the mouth was a circular aperture, 
into which a man might introduce his fist. A little to the 
west of the ravine, is the next remarkable object, called 
by the natives the Kasr, or Palace, bv which appellation 
I shall designate the whole mass. It is a very remark- 
able ruin, which being uncovered, and in part detached 
from the rubbish, is visible for a cousidei-able distance, 
but 80 surprisingly fresh in its appeai-ance, that it was 
only after a minute inspection, tnat I was satisfied of 
its being in reality a Babylonian remain. It con- 
sists of several walls and piers, which face the cardinal 
points, eight feet in thickness, in some places strength- 
ened by pilasters and buttresses, built of fine burnt 
brick, still perfectly clean and sharp, laid in lime cement 
of such a tenacity, that those whose business it is, have 
given up working, on account of the extreme difficulty 
of extracting them whole. The tops of these walls are 
broken, and many have been much higher; On the 
outside they have in some places been cleared nearly to 
the foundations, but the internal spaces formed by them 
are yet filled with rubbish ; in some parts almost to their 
summits. One part of the walls nas been split into 
three parts, and overthrown as if by an earthquake; 
some aetached walls of the same kind, standing at dif- 
ferent distances, show what remains to have been only 
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a small part of the original fabric, indeed, it appears 
that the passage in the ravine, together with the wall 
which crosses its upper end, was connected with it. 
There are some hollows underneath, in which several 
persons have lost their lives ; so that no one will now 
venture into them, and their entrances have become 
choked up with nibbish. Near this ruin is a heap of 
rubbish, the sides of wliich are curiously streaked by 
the alternation of its materials, the chief part of which, 
it is probable, was unbumt brick, of which I found a 
small quantity in the neighbourhood ; but no reeds were 
discoverable in the interstices. There are two paths near 
this ruin, made by the workmen who carry aown their 
bricks to the river side, whence they are transported by 
boats to Hillah, and a little to the north-north-east of 
it is the famous tree, wliich the natives call Athal^, and 
maintain to have been flourishing in ancient Babylon, 
from the destruction of which tliey say God purj)osely 
preserved it, that it mig^ht afford AH a convenient 
place to tie up his horse after the battle of Hillah ! It 
stands on a kind of rid^e, and nothing more than one 
side of its tnmk remains (by which it appears to have 
been of considerable girth) ; yet the branches at the top 
are still j)erfectly verdant, and ffently waving in the 
wind, produce a melancholy rustling sound. It is an 
evergreen, something resembling the ligmtm vitw, and 
of a Jdnd, I believe, not common in this part of the 
country, though I am told there is a tree of the same 
description at Bassora. All the people of the country 
assert that it is extremely dangerous to approach this 
mound after nig-htfall, on account of the multitude of 
evil spirits by which it is haimted. 

" A mile to the north of the Kasr, and nine himdred 
and fifty yards from the river bank, is the last ruin of 
this series, described by Pietro della Valle. The natives 
call it Mukallib^ (or, according" to the vidgar Arab pro 
nunciation of these parts, Mujelib^, meaning 'over- 
turned.') It is of an oblong sha})e, irregular in its 
height; and the measurement of its sides, which face 
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the cardinal points ; the northern side bein^ two hun- 
dred yards in length, the southern two hundred and 
nineteen ; the eastern one hundred and eighty -two, 
and the western one hundred and thirty-six; the eleva- 
tion of the south-east or highest angle, one hundred and 
forty-one feet. Near the summit west, appears a low 
wall, built of unburnt bricks, mixed up with chopped 
straw or reeds, and cemented with clay mortar of great 
thickness, having between each layer, a layer of reeds. 
All are w^om into fiirrows by the weather; in some 

E laces of great depth. The summit is covered with 
eaps of rubbish; whole bricks with inscriptions on 
them are here and there discovered; the whole is 
covered with innumerable fragments of pottery, brick, 
bitumen, pebbles, viti*efied brick, or scoria, and even 
shells, bits of glass and mother-of-pearl. There are 
many dens of wild beasts in vanous parts, in one of 
whicn I found the bones of sheep, and other animals, 
and perceived a strong smell like that of a lion. I also 
found quantities of porcupine's quills, and in most cavi- 
ties are numbers of bats and owls. It is a curious 
coincidence that I here first heard the oriental account 
of satyrs. I had always imagined the belief of their 
existence was confined to the west ; but a Choador who 
was with me when I examined this ruin, mentioned by 
accident, that in this desert an animal is found resem- 
bling* a man from the head to the waist, but having the 
thigns and legs of a sheep or goat; he said also, that 
the Arabs hunt it with dogs, and eat the lower parts, 
abstaining from the upper, on account of their resem- 
blance to those of the human species. * But the wild 
beast of the desert shall be there, and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, 
and satyrs shall dance there.' Isa. xiii. 21." 

In tnis Mujelib^ a quantity of marble was found 
some time since, and also a coffin of mul})erry 
wood, containing a human body, enclosed in a 
tight wrapper, and apparently partially covered with 
bitumen. Mr. Rich, stimulated by this discovery, 
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agtiin commenced his investigations^ and with the fol- 
lowing^ results : — 

" The men dug into a shaft or hollow pier, sixty 
feet s(juare, lined with fine brick laid in bitumen, and 
filled up with earth : in this they found a brass spike, 
some earthen vessels, one of which was very thin, and 
had the remains of white varnish on the outride, and 
a beam of date-tree wood. On the third day's work 
they made their way into the opening, and discovered 
a narrow mssage nearly ten feet high, half filled with 
rubbish, flat on the top, and exhibiting both burnt and 
unbumt bricks ; the lomier with inscriptions on them, 
and the latter, as usual, laid with a layer of reeds 
between every row, except in one or two courses near 
the bottom, where they were cemented with bitumen — 
a curious and unaccountable circumstance. This pass- 
age appeared as if it originally had a lining of fine 
burnt brick, cemented with bitumen to conceal the 
unbumt brick, of which the body of the buihling was 
principally composed. Fronting it is another passage 
(or rather a continuation of the same to the eastward, 
in which direction it probably extends to a considerable 
distance, perhaps even all along the northern fi'ont of 
the Mujelib^), clioked up with earth : in digging out 
whicli i discovei*ed, near the top, a wooden coffin, con- 
taiiiing a skeleton in high preservation. Under the 
head of the coffin was a round pebble; attached to 
the coffin, on the outside, a brass bird, and inside, an 
ornament of the same material, wliich had apparently 
been suspended to some part of the skeleton. These, 
coidd anv doubt remain, place the antiquity of the 
skeleton beyond all dispute. This bein^ extracted, a 
little further in the rubbish was found the skeleton of 
a child ; and it is probable that the whole of the pass- 
age, whatever its extent may be, was occupied in a 
similar manner. No skulk were found either here or 
in the sepulchral urns at the bank of the river.'' 

So much for the eastern side of the river. The 
western side affords no remains immediately adjacent 
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to the river ; but about six miles north-west of Hill^h 
is a vast mass, called by the Arabs Birs Nimroud, of 
which Mr. Rich gives the following* description : — 

" I visited the Birs under circumstances peculiarly 
£Bivourable to the g^ndeur of its effect. The morning 
was at first stormy, and threatened a severe fall of 
rain ; but as we approached the object of our journey, 
the heavy cloud separating discovered the Birs frown- 
ing over tlie plain, and presenting the appearance of a 
circular hill, crowned by a tower, with a high ridffe 
extending" along the foot of it. It being entirely 
concealed from our view duiing the first part of our 
ride, prevented our acquiring the gradual idea, in 
general so prejudicial to effect, and so particularly 
lamented by those who visit the pyramids. Just as 
we were within the proper distance, it burst at once 
upon our sight in the midst of rolling masses of thick, 
black clouos, partially obscured by that kind of haze 
whose indistinctness is one great cause of sublimity, 
whilst a few strong catches of stormy light thrown 
upon the desert in the backgroimd, served to give some 
idea of the immense extent and dreary solitude of the 
wastes in which this venerable ruin stands. It is a 
mound of an oblong figure, the total circumference of 
which is seven hundred and sixty-two yards. At the 
eastern side it is not more than fifty or sixty feet high ; 
at the western, it rises in a conical figure to one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet ; and on its summit is 
a solid pile of brick, tliirty-seven feet high by twenty- 
eight in breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, 
which is irregular. It is built of fine burnt bricks, 
which have inscriptions on them, laid in lime moi^tar 
of admirable cement. The other parts of the summit 
of this hill are occupied by immense fragments of 
brick-work, of no determinate figure, tumbled together 
and converted into solid vitrefied masses, as if they had 
Bndergone the fiercest fire, or been blown up with gun- 
powder, the layers of bricks being perfectly dLscemible 
—a curious fact, and one for whicn I am utterly inca- 

D 
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pable of accounting. The whole of this mound is itself 
a ruin, channelled by the weather, and strewed with 
the usual fra^ents, and with pieces of black stone, 
sandstone, ana marble. No reeds are discernible in 
any part. At the foot of the mound a step may be 
traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding* in 
extent by several feet the base ; and there is a qua- 
dran^lar enclosure round the whole, as at the Muje- 
lib^, but much more perfect, and of greater dimensions. 
At a trifling distance irom the Birs, and parallel with 
its eastern face, is a mound not i^erior to the Kasr in 
elevation ; much longer than it is broad. Round the 
Birs are traces of ruins to a considerable extent." 

Superstition and credulity have, in later times, in- 
vested these ruins with a grim solemnity that heightens 
the sadness of the reflections they inspire ; and the 
words of prophecy have been realised in the fictitious 
terrors which have been superadded to the intrinsic 
gloominess of the whole district. Speaking of the 
tower of Babel, the old traveller. Sir JohnjVIaimde- 
ville,* has observed : " It is full long since any man 
dare approach to the tower ; for it is all desert, and full 
of dragons and great serpents, and infested by divers 
venomous beasts. And such reports, as Layarii found 
reason to know, tended to heighten the " vague mys- 
tery attaching to remains like these, which induces 
travellers to examine them with more than ordinary 
interest, and even with some degree of awe."* 

We must now bid farewell to the ruins of Babylon, 
lamenting that our historical information respecting the 
days of ner greatness is so limited. But, varying as 
are the narratives that set forth the valiant deeds and 
magnificent works of the Titan-like race of Nimrod, 
the curse of idolatry imprints its iron footsteps on every 
spot that bears witness to their efforts. Sabaisur had 

* Early Travels in Palestine, by Wright, p. 147. This is a 
convenient and popular edition, but to modernize the quaint 
language of old Maundeville displays very questionable taste. 

' Layard, Introduction, p. xxi. 
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perverted their minds, vanity and cruelty had cona- 
pleted the work that an idolatrous casting off of God 
had begim ; and in the doubtftd obscurity which 
shrouds the remains of this doomed city, we read a 
gloomy satire on the helplessness of Man when he has 
forgotten his Maker. 
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NINEVEH. 

Before I present my reader with a sketch of t 
j»fi-eat discoveries which have already associated t 
name of Layard with these pag'es, 1 shall first c 
attention to the scriptural notices whence our earh< 
knowledge of Nineven is derived. 

Ninus, the first king of Nineveh, is repeatedly cc 
foimded by pagan historians with Nimrod, and ev 
with Noah himself.^ It is possible that the hypothe 
which makes Nimrod the founder, ti'easurea as it 
in the superstitious remembitince of the Arabs to tl 
day, is of the same probabiHty as that which assig 
the foundation of Babylon to Behis ; while Nin 
appears in the same lignt as Nebuchadnezzar, as t 
prmce to whom the piimitive city owed its chief pow 
and magnificence." As Babylon was the capital of t 
Chaldean, so was Nineveh of the Assyrian empii 
And as Nineveh rivalled Babylon in splendour ai 
renown, so did it vie with it in wickedness, emulate J 
contempt of God, provoke the same fearful judgmei 
and leave its buried ruins as memorials of its crime ai 
punishment. 

As I write the history of Nineveh as a city, and n 
in its relation to the Assyrian empire, I may be excu» 
entering into the chronological difliculties with whic 
like that of the other half mythical founders of gre 

' Layard, V. ii. p. 223. 

' I am inclined to adopt the marginal reading of Genesis 
11, although the existence of an idol under the name of Ath 
(see Layard, ih. p. 211 and 245, note), and the application 
the same name to the ruins of Khorsabad, somewhat favour t] 
penonality of Asshur. See, however; Yaux's able summaiy 
f Nineveh and Persepolis,'* p. 9. 
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cities, the history of Ninus is beset.* At whatever era we 
fix his reign, and whether we regard him as founder 
of a new, or establisher of an old empire, we recognise 
in the effects of his influence the same stem despotism, 
the same lust after conquest, and the same uncontrol- 
lable determination, which is the invariable character- 
istic of those who work great changes in the history 
of man. 

Of the kings who succeeded him in the Assyrian 
empire we know little, as fu* as Nineveh is concerned. 
But the works which recent discoveries have brought 
to light, are sufficient to shew that the improvement 
and increase of Ninevite greatness was brought about 
by different sovereigns at periods more or less distant.* 
In the time of the prophet Jonah, it had attained a 
magnitude which is aptly illustrated by the quaint 
description of the prophet : " Now Nineveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city of three days' journey. And Jonah 
began to enter into the city a day's journey."* Its 
dimensions, according to pagan authority,* were a 
hundred and fifty furlongs on the two longest sides, 
nnd ninety on the opposite, the square being four him- 
dred and eighty furlongs, or sixty miles. In respect to 

* The following dates, however, given by Clinton, and adopted 
by Layard, p. 217, will doubtless be useful to the reader: — 

Ninus 2182 

Assyrian Monarchy 1306 years before the 

Empire 675 ... 1912 

During the Empire, 24 kings 526 . . . 1237 

(Sardanapalns, B.C. 876.) 
After the Empire, 6 kings 105 ... 711 

1306 
Capture of Nineveh d06 

* See Layard, v. iL p. 226, and elsewhere. He considers that 
there were at least two distinct Assyrian dynasties ; ** the first 
commencing with Ninus, and ending with the Sardanapalus of 
liistory, and the second, including the later kings mentioned in 
Scripture, up to the destruction of Nineveh by the combined 
armies of Persia and Babylon. 

' Jo;i. iii. 3, sq. * See Calmet, p. 556, ol m^ ^^^AQr(i« 
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it^ no|iutntion, tbe lanj^ap^ in Sciipture leaves ks in 
doulit, nltJioiigh the " more than six score tliout^antt 
perwns tliatcoiild notdiscem between their rk^ht luind 
ami their let^ hand," seem moat natiiralJy to reterto the 
children only,' presiipixwing:, according to a coimuon 
calculation, an average population of six huudi'cd 
thousand inhabitants. It must, however, be reccil- 
Iftclfd that tbe dimensions of an eastern city ai'e by 
no means a eniide to det^nnining the amount of its 
pojmlrition. Largo open spaces, ploiisure-gromids, and 
{T.ki'deDa, are constantly found within the wall?', wliile 
the sechision in which the female sex are kept, renders 
a separate dwelling necessary for each family. 

Tliis " great city," as it is repeatedly Btyled by the 
proiihet, had in his days risen to a pitch of luxury and 
wicKedness which hod " come up before God." But 
the mercy shewn in the sending of Jonah, and the 
ready reception with whicli that prophet met, are fiicts 
that seem to prove a greater predisposition to repont- 
ttnce and a less hardened pronenes.'? to idolatry, than the 
haughty Babylonians had displayed. A solemn (a^t 
was proclaimed, and the humbled Ninevites nought 
their peace with God — prostrate in sackcloth and aiihes, 
" And God saw their works that they turned irom their 
«vil way; and God repented of the evil that he hiid 
said that lie would no unto them; and he did it 
not."* 

But, although the Divine vengeance was delayed, 
and although the people for n time hearkened to the 
prophet who had been sent to awaken them from their 
elumber of sinfulness, the besetting sin of idolatr;-, with 
its accompanying host of eril pleasures, licentiousness, 
and contempt oT the true God, again gained ground. 
To what extent their first defeat under Arhaces and 

' Thii U »ome«hat conflrmed by the additioa of " vid much 
Battle,' for the children, wives, cattle, and gooda, are comoiuiily 
reckoned together, in such enmneratians, indcpeadently of ibe 
men. Thtia in Cm. B.Q. L S, " dntati pemiasis, ut de finibii^ 
■nU eao) oDuiibu* eopiU (wawl^fui, att in Dent. liii. l(i> 
MDimt. * Jon. iiL 10. 
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Belesis* may bave humbled tbeir haugbtiness, we can- 
not tell. But that the second sie^e under Cjaxares, 
king" of Persia and Media, and Naoopolassar, king of 
Babylon,* proved tbe decisive blow to all tbeir great- 
ness, is tbe conciurent statement of bistory. So deci- 
sive was tbe ruin, tbat " altbougb tbe earlier propbets 
frequently allude to tbe great city, and to its wealth 
and power before its fall, tbe latter never mention its 
name, except in allusion to tbe heap of ruins — to the 
desolation which was spread over tbe site of a once 
great city, as a special instance of tbe Divine ven- 
geance." 

When Xenopbon, about 400 B.C., passed by the 
spot in bis retreat with tbe ten thousand Greeks, so 
utterly ruined was Nineveh, tbat be knew not that the 
mounds of earth and rubbish be saw and described 
covered tbe once-renowned city ; and bis predecessor, 
Herodotus, knew as Httle of the existence even of its 
ruins. At a later period, tbe witty Lucian bears wit- 
ness to the absence of any vestiges of the doomed city. 

To give any idea of the wealth and power which the 
Ninevites mast have possessed, I must refer my readers 
to the sculptiu^s,* wliich the untired, though ill-sup- 
ported, zeal of Layard has brought to light. In these 
tbe habits, arts and sciences, costumes, and life of 
tbe Ninevites, whether in peace or in war, stand 
vividly before us. Rough and primitive as is the 
school of art to which they belong, they carry the un- 
questionable marks of a high progress in civilization, 
and a knowledge not only of the necessary arts of life, 
but of its refinements and cultivation. The luxurious 
costumes, the proud processions, tbe ceremonious cor- 
tege of the eastern monarchs, all find tbeir place in 

' " Or more probably governor of that city on behalf of the 
A<»<^yrian monarch.'* — Layard, ii. p. 159. 

' Layard, L c. 

' Now in the British Mosenm. But the most agreeable way 
•of studying them is in the magnificent plates published by Mr. 
Murray, together with Layai'd's own description. The noble 
folioH of Botta also claim careful attention. 
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the sculptures of Nimroud. By their colossal dimen- 
sions we are enabled to estimate the length of the halls 
and galleries, whose walls they lined. The immense 
winged bulls, with their human visages, resembHng the 
anomalous figures discovered at Persepolis,* or the 
chei-ubim- forms pictured in the extatic visions of Eze- 
kiel,* formed the stately entrances to the apartments, 
and aptly symbolized the might of the monarchs who 
passed and repassed, day after day, with all the para- 
phernalia of oriental splendour. Vast sphinxas, as in 
the temples and alons* the colonnades ot E^}^t, and 
hawk-headed human figures, served to typify the su- 
premacy of royalty, and added a grotesque variety to 
the solemn stateHness of the other groups. Crowds of 
smooth-chinned eunuchs, of servants laden with dainties, 
or with the spoils of the vanquished, hunting-parties 
fully equipped, the chieftain, with full-drawn bow, 
hurrying along in his chariot to the scene of war, or 
followed by a train of captives ; these were the subjects 
which adorned the alabaster -Hned walls of the palaces 
at Nineveh. Nor were the charms of painting and 
gilding wanting.^ The images " portrayed with ver- 
miUion" " exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads," * 
are recalled to our minds by the traces of colour every- 
where visible on these sculptures. 

Among* the many details of the ordinary matters of 
common life with which these fragments have made us 
acquainted, we find representations of the pulley, 
arranged in the same manner as our own, and the ope- 
ration of moving a block of stone on a cart drawn oy 
men. The beautifiiUy flowing robes, edged with fringes 
and tassels, and elaborately embroidered, confirm our 
ideas of the proverbial magnificenoe of the ^^ Assyrian 

* See the plates in the Universal History, vol. iv. 

* Ezek. i., which well deserves comparison with the Ist Homily 
of St MacariuH. 

* Of. Lavard, ii. p. 807, sqq. The firontispiece to the folio 
plates will give the reader an excellent idea of a Nineveh palace, 
^cordin^t to a probable restoration by Mr. Owen Jonea. 

* Ezek. xxiii. 14, sq. See Layard, I c. note. 
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garments/' and prove that the Ninevites rivalled their 
neighbours in taste for dresS; both in the costliness of 
the materials, and the delicacy of the workmanship. 
Necklaces, armlets, bi-acelets, and ear-rings of various 
design, are profusely displayed, and even the arms 
are richly decorated. The umbrella or parasol, and the 
chair of state, the usual accompaniments of oriental 
royalty, both closely resemble tnose of modem times. 
Tne minute and neat trimming and arrangement of 
beard, and the dyed eyebrows, bear witness to the 
voluptuous indolence and personal vanity of this people 
in tneir moments of relaxation; while the accurate 
details of armour, and of the operations of warfare, 
present a life-like picture of the bravery and rough 
energy which had raised them to the greatness they so 
ill knew how to preserve. 

I cannot better close this description of Nineveh in 
its greatness, than by a quotation from Layard's pic- 
turesque recapitulation of the disinterred remains. 

" We descend into the principal trench, by a flight 
of steps rudely cut into the earth, near the western 
face 01 the mound, and at a depth of about twenty feet, 
we suddenly find ourselves between a pair of colossal 
lions, winged and human-headed, forming a portal. 
Before these wonderful forms, Ezekiel, Jonah, and others 
of the prophets stood, and Sennacherib bowed ; even 
the patriarch Abraham himself may possibly have 
bowed. 

" Leaving behind us a small chamber, in which the 
sculptures are distinguished by a want of finish in the 
execution ; and considerable nideness in the design of 
the ornaments, we issue from between the winged lions, 
and enter the remnants of the principal hall. On both 
sides of us are sculptiu-ed gigantic winged fi^ires ; some 
with the heads of eagles, others entirely human, and 
caiTying mysterious sjTnbols in their hands. To the 
left is another portal, also formed by winged lions. 
One of them has, however, fallen across the entrance, 
and there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond 
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this portal is a wing-ed figTire, and two slabs with l)as- 
reliefe ; but they have been so much injui*ed, that we 
can scarcely trace the subject upon them. Further on, 
there are no traces of wall, although a deep trench has 
been opened. The opposite side of the hall has also 
disappeared, and we only see a high wall of earth. On 
examining it attentively, we can detect the marks of 
masonry ; and we soon find that it is a soHd structure, 
built o^ bricks of unbaked clay, now of the same colour 
as the surrounding soil, and scarcely to be distinguished 
from it. 

" The slabs of alabaster, fallen from their original 
position, have, however, been raised : and we tread in 
the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs, representing 
chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieves. Perhaps the 
workmen are about to raise a slab lor the first time ; 
and we watch with eager curiosity what new event of 
Assyrian history, or what unknown custom or religious 
ceremony, may be illustrated by the sculpture beneath. 

" Having walked about one hundred feet amongst 
these scattered monuments of ancient history and art, 
we reach another doorway formed by gigantic winged 
bulls in yellow limestone. One is still entire, but its 
companion is fallen, and is broken into several pieces — 
the {jreat human head is at our feet. 

"We pass on without turning into the part of the 
building to which this portal leaos. Beyond it we see 
another winged figure, holding a gracenil fiower in its 
hand, and apparently presenting it as an offering to tlie 
winged bull. Adjoining this sculpture we find eight 
fine bas-reliefs. There is the king, hunting* and tri- 
umphing over the lion and the wild bull ; and the siege 
of tlie castle, with the battering ram. We have now 
reached the end of the hall, and find before us an ela- 
borate and beautiftil sculpture, representing two kings, 
Btandin^ beneath the emblem of the supreme deity, and 
attended by winged figures. Between them is the 
sicred tree. In front of this bas-relief is the great stone 
jjhtform, upon which^ in days of old, may nave been 
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placed the thrones of the Assyrian monarchy when he 
received his captive enemies, or his courtiera. 

" To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hall, 
formed hy another pair of Hons. We issue from be- 
tween them, and find ourselves on the edo-e of a deep 
ravine, to the north of which rises, hig-h auove us, the 
lofty pyramid. Figures of captives bearing objects of 
tribute ; ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys, may be seen 
on walls near tnis ravine ; and two enormous bulls, and 
two winged figures above fourteen feet high, are lying 
on its very edge. 

" As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we must 
return to the yellow bulls. Passing through the en- 
trance formed oy them, we enter a large chamber sur- 
rounded by eagle-headed figures : at one end of it is a 
doorway, guarded by two priests or divinities, and in 
the centre another portal with winged bulls. Which- 
ever way we turn, we find ourselves in the midst of a 
nest of rooms ; and without an acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the place, we should soon lose ourselves in 
this labyrinth. The accumulated rubbish being gene- 
rally len; in the centre of the chambers, the whole exca- 
vation consists of a number of narrow passages, panel- 
led on one side with slabs of alabaster ; and shut in on 
the other by a high wall of earth, half-buried in which 
may here and there be seen a broken vase, or a brick 
painted with briUiant colom-s. We may wander through 
these galleries for an hour or two, examining the mar- 
vellous sculptures, or the numerous inscriptions that 
surround us. Here, we meet long rows of kings, attended 
by their eunuchs and priests; there, lines of winged 
figures, carrying fir-cones and religious emblems, and 
seemingly in adoration before the mystic tree. Other 
entrances, formed by winged hons and bulls, lead us 
into new chambers. In every one of them are fresh 
objects of curiosity and surprise. At length, wearied, 
we issue from the buried edince by a trench on the oppo- 
site side to that by which we entered, and find ourselves 
again upon tie naked platform. We look around in 
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vain for any traces of the wonderfiil remains we bave 
just seen, and are half inclined to believe that we bave 
dreamed a dream, or have listened to some tale of 
Eastern romance."* 

The present condition of Nineveh is a marvellous 
illustration of the fulfilment of prophecy. Sliapeless 
mounds, deiying, by their want ot anything' like a 
definite form, the description of the traveller, cover the 
ruins of those vast palaces, in which the Assyrian 
monarchs once revelled in the luxurious impiety of 
oriental despotism. But whilst we read the narratives 
which research developes from an almost unknown 
character — whilst we contemplate the disentombed 
sculptures which seem to rise up as mute apparitions 
of the past, we are deeply impressed with the sad 
conviction, that " now is Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness: and flocks lie down in the 
midst of her; all the beasts of the nations, both the 
cormorant and the bittern lodppe in the upper lintels of 
it ; their voice ring« in the windows, ana desolation is 
in the threshold."* 



' Vol. iL p. 110, 8q(X. 



» Zeph. ii. 13, sq. 
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THEBES. 

Were we to rely on any of the traditions which, hlce 
the Chinese system of eclipse-chronology, carry the 
earlier dynasties of Egypt up to a period of antiquity 
which is lost in mythical indistinctness, we should ill be 
justified in treating of Thebes after Babylon and Nine- 
veh, which would oe modem cities compared with the 
royal centres of primitive Egyptian power. But the 
early mention of those cities in Scripture justifies our 
preference; and until we can find more details re- 
spectinj^ the connection of Thebes with the earher his- 
tory of Egypt, as detailed in the sacred volume, we 
must leave the relative antiquity of these cities an open 
question. 

That the Scriptural name^ of Thebes connects it with 
the Ethiopian worship of the g'od Ammon, cannot be 
denied, and it is equally certain that such a rehg^ious 
connection, supported as it is by community of lan- 
guage,* favours the supposition that Thehes, the 
metropolis of Egypt in its glory, must have been of 
Ethiopian origin. Nevertheless, making allowance 
for the occasional, and sometimes systematic, coinci- 
dence between the works of art and tne architecture of 
these nations, the line of demarcation must have been 
drawn at a very early period, and the separation be- 
tween the descendants ot Ham, g^ves great latitude to 
the chronology of the subsequent foundation, enlarge- 
ment, and political aggrandizement of the cities to 

' No, or No-Ammon. Ezek. xxx. 14-16; Nah. iii. 8; Jer. 
jbri. 25. Bat in this last instance, Gesenius and others con- 
sider that the God, and not the city, is meant. 

' Long. Egyptian Antiquities, v. i. p. 96. 
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to the character of Sesostris, and the exis^ncies of hLs 
territory, they still present a blending of the character 
of a Numa with that of a Napoleon, a consideration for 
private lights, strangely united with an eageiTiess for 
acquisition, which perhaps distingfuishes Sesostiis, even 
in our imperfect conception of his character and motives, 
fi*om the other half-romantic conquerors of the human 
race. 

Chronologists are tolerably agreed in fixing* the epoch 
of Sesostris to about 1500 B.C., upwards of a century 
earher than the date assi^ed him oy Herodotus.* To 
this glorious period, it is probable that the noblest 
works of Egyptian art, the temples, the statues, the 
obelisks of Inebes belong, and that the "hundred- 
gated" city existed in the fulness of its might and 
splendour, from about 1600 B.C. till the Ethiopian in- 
vasion of Sabaco, about 800 B.C. 

It is during this period, then, that we must contem- 
plate Thebes in its magnificence. So rich are we in 
the representations of Egyptian greatness which abound 
in this district, that vast volumes have been filled with 
the bare outlines of gigantic ruins, and whole foHos 
dedicated to the equally sketchy details of a single 
temple. 

Modem travellers, of a very recent date,* ag'ee in 
describing the distant prospect of the ruins of Thebes 
as poor and ineffective ; nay, even when comparatively 
near, they furnish no adequate idea of the gloomy 
sublimity which breaks upon the view as we approach 
the propylon of the temple of Luxor.* This magnifi- 
cent gateway, composed of two pyramidal propylaea, 
and is two hundred feet in width, and fifty-seven feet 

" Viz. 1350 B.C. 

' See, for instance. Viscount Castlereagh's ** Jonmey to 
Damascus,** vol. il. p. 69, and compare Long's Egypt. Antiq. 
vol. i. p. 03. Denon, with the characteristic enthusiasm of a 
Frenchman, had drawn a too heightened description of the 
approach to Luxor. 

' Luxor stands on the eastern side of the river, and, with 
Kamak on the same side, and Goumon and Medinet-Abou on 
Hm western, occupies the site of ancient Thebes* 
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above the present level of the soil. In front stood 
two' obelisks, in red granite, each eighty feet in height, 
and from eight to nine feet wide at the base. Between 
these obelisks and the propylon are two colossal statues, 
also of red granite, and, although buried in the ground 
up to the chest, measuring twenty-one and twenty-two 
feet to the top of the mitre. From some difference in 
the costume, it is supposed that one represented a male, 
the other a female figure. 

Through the propylon, we pass into a court about 
232 feet long, by 174, round which are remains of a 
double row of columns in various stages of decay. 
This court is full of earth and nibbish, chiefly owing 
to its present inhabitants, the Arabs, having placed 
part of their village within the enclosiu^. Passing 
through other pyramidal propyliea, we come to a 
double row of seven columns, 11 J feet in diameter. 
Here the axis^ of the temple slightly changes; and 
we meet with a further change of the line, on entering 
the portico, which is composed of thirty-two pillars 
arranged in parallel rows. From this irregularity it 
has been inferred, with some probability, that the 
whole structure was not raised at once, but was the 
work of successive ages.' It has been, however, also 
supposed that the reason for this irregularity was, that 
the northern front might be more nearly opposite to 
the temple of Kamak. 

The propylaea of this noble edifice are filled with 
sculptures, representing the triumph of some ancient 
monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy : an event 
which appears to have been a favourite subject with 
the sculptors of Egypt. The absence of the adytum 
or sanctuary, as well as the different subjects of the 
reliefs or intaglios, which occupy the walls of this build- 
ing, representing battles, hunting scenes, and similar 
matters, has led Heeren to consider the edifice at 
Luxor to have been a palace, or rather a public build- 



• One of them has been conveyed to Paris. 
' i. €. the line of direction. ' Long, v. i. 
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ing for some civil purpose. Although the temples and 
civil building of Thebes have many common leatures, 
yet the sculptm'es found on the former are exclusively 
of a religious and symbolical character. Perhaps the 
position of the edincc; which might seem a ntting 
entrance to the state offices of the royal city, may 
give additional support to this ingenious and probable 
conjecture. 

But it is the remains of Kamak which alike defy 
compaiison and description. Champollion has enthu- 
siastically observed, that " the imagination which in 
£uroj)e lises far above our porticos, sinks abashed at 
the foot of the one hundred and forty columns of the 
hypostole hall of Kamak." ^ 

As Kamak is pre-eminently connected with the 
worship of Ammon, and is, moreover, best calculated 
to convey some idea of the splendour of Thebes, of 
"populous No, that was situate among the rivers, 
that had the waters round about it, whose rampart was 
the sea, and her wall was from the sea"^ — a somewhat 
circumstantial description will, it is hoped, be acceptable* 

About one mile and a quarter lower down the river, 
and at about 2,500 fi«t from its banks, are these mighty 
ruins, the chief portion occupying an artificial elevation, 
sunxumded by a wall of imbumt bricks, about 5,*}00 
yards in ciixjuit. Within these walls are the remains 
of seveiid buildings, the largest of which is contained 
within the enclosure, which was of sufficient extent to 
hold also a lai*ge tank, cased with stone, and with steps 
leading down to it. The chief or western firont is 
turned to waixls the Nile, with which it was connected 
by an alley of colossal ram-headed sphinxes. At the 
termination of this magnificent avenue, there was pro- 
bably a flight of steps leading down to the river. 

» Westminster Review, xxviii. p. 416. 

• Naluim iii. 8, sq. " But this, in the highly figuradve lan- 
guage of the prophet, applies rather to Thehes as the capital of 
Egypt, as the representative of the whole country, than lo its 
literal position." Robinson, in Calmet, p. 53 of the American 
edition. 
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" Here," observes Professor Long, " the devotee 
would land, who came from a distance to the shrine 
of Ammon, and, with amazement and a feeling of 
religious awe, would he slowly walk along between 
the majestic and tranauil sphinxes to the still more 
magnihcent jpropyla of the buildinff. This colossal 
entrance is about 860 feet long, and 198 feet high, but 
without sculptures; the great door in the middle is 
sixty-four feet in height. Passing through this door- 
way, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
rane^ of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of tall pillars running down the middle. 
The pillars in the middle of the entrance-court termi- 
nate opposite to two colossal statues in front of a 
second propylon, through which, after ascending a 
flight of twenty-seven steps, he would come to a large 
hall which has had a flat stone roof. This is the great 
hypostole hall of Kamak, which is supported by one 
hundred and thirty-four colossal pillars, there oeing 
sixteen cohmms running across tne breadth of the 
building, in nine parallel rows, which, however, as we 
shall presently notice, ofler some irregularities. 

" The hypostole haU has a double row of larger 
pillars, twelve in number, running down the centre. 
Owing to the projection of a doorway or entrance from 
the court whicn succeeds the hypostole hall, there are 
two pillars cut off" on each side from the rows of smaller 
pillars which are next to the larger ones. This reduces 
the whole number to one hundred and thirty-four, 
which would be one hundred and fortr-four, if all the 
pillars were of the same size, and if there were no 
irregularity in the two rows nearest the centre rows 
on each side. The width of this magnificent hall is 
about 338 feet, and the length or breadth 170^ feet. 
It is remarkable that the great courts and chambers 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings, such as 
Medinet-Abou and the tomo of Osymandyas, have 
their width greater than their lengtn : the entrance, 
in fact, is in the centre of the longest side. The ^^«^ 
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of this prodi^ous hall is 57,629 square feet, on which 
stand tne hundred and thirty-four columns, the largest 
near eleven feet in diameter, once supporting* a roof ot 
enormous slabs of stone. Words are inaoequate to 
express the grandeur of conception exhibited in this 
design. 

" The two rows of columns down the middle are 
larger than the rest, and were designed to support the 
hignest parts of the roof, in the vertical sides of which 
small window-Hghts are cut. Both the pilhu-s, walls, 
and propyla of this magnificent colonnade ure com- 
pletely covered with sculptured forms of deities."* 

We must not, however, foi^t, that although there is 
evidence that among these monuments we must seek lor 
the oldest and most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, 
they do not by any means appertain to one period of 
Egyptian greatness. Some parts of the temple at Luxor 
andof the burger building at Kamakbear traces of having 
been partly constructed out of the materials of a former 
building. This is evident from blocks of stone being 
found occasionally placed with the hierogl3rphics in- 
verted, and the ruins at Nineveh present similar indi- 
cations. Although we find the names of Philip, Alex- 
ander, and Berenice, repr&sented in hierogiyphical 
characters, and enclosed in the usual eUiptical rin^, we 
have no right to limit the antiquity of these buildings 
to the era of the Macedonian occupation of Egypt 
(b.c. 525). 

Such was Thebes. Occupying a site one himdred 
and forty furlongs in circumference, sending forth, 
according to the quaint calculations of the father oi 
Greek poetry,^ its twice ten thousand armed chariots, 
yet dia the curse of idolatry pursue it, and No-Ammon 
Wcame the burden of the prophet, and the imhappy 

* Ej^yptian Antiq. L p. 87, sqq. On the worship of Ammon 
at Kai-uak, Cf. ibid. p. 64, suid Game's Letters from the East, 
vol. i. p. I'^O, sqq. 

* n. ui. 383. — AtO* iKar6fiirv\oi dm SitiKovioi i*dv*Uaortiv 
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subject of divine judgments. Some time before 
Nineveh fell,* Nahum had threatened her with the liite 
of No-Ammon, had bewailed the fall of the city of an 
hundred gates. 

As Thebes in ancient times had preserved her powei* 
independently of the invasions of tne shepherd kmg;s,2 
and as she had subsequently risen to the highest pitch 
of greatness and prosperity, so was her fall consum- 
mated by the slow but certain destructiveness of man. 
Conquered by the Ethiopians, the Egyptians fell into dis- 
order, and were but indifferently re-united under the 
reign of Pftammetichus. The Pei*sian conquest, in B.C. 
526, under the guidance of the childish and cruel 
Cambyses, was naturally fraught with evil consequences 
to works of art, although Pliny' has preserved a story 
to the effect that Cambyses was so struck with admira- 
tion at one of the obelisks, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they reached its base. The great 
population of Thebes lived chiefly in wooden huts, and 
the vast flames rising from so large a mass of combus- 
tible materials would crack and displace the stones even 
of the greatest buildings. Fire ever does for man's 
works what the sword does more quickly for man 
himself. 

Under the Ptolemies, little was done to restore or em- 
bellish Thebes, and in the reign of Ptolemy Lathynis 
(B.C. 80) this city rebelled, and, after a three years siege, 
was captured and pillaged by its oflended master. But 
from the first blow struck by the Ethiopian Sabaco, 
Thebes had gradually declined. Egypt had continually 
kept assuming a dependent position, and this her miglity 
stronghold, the admiration of the world, gave up her 
ancient honours, and was left bare and defenceless by her 
degenerating inhabitants. Under the Romans it lost 
the last remnants of wealth or power. 

The present appearance of the ruined district, bearing 

* Prideaux, v. i. p. 32. 

* Nude's Amenophis, or Memnon. See Egypt Ant i. p. 31. 

* xxxvi 9. 
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melancholy witness to the destructiveness of man and 
the perishahle feebleness of his greatest works, is well 
described by a modem writer.* *' The whole of this 
great extent is more or less strewed with ruins^ broken 
columns, and avenues of sphinxes^ colossal figures, 
obelisks, pyramidal gateways, porticoes, blocks of 
polished granite, and stones of extraordinary magnitude; 
while above them, ^in all the nakedness of desolation,' 
the colossal skeletons of giants' temples are standing ' in 
the imwatered sands, in soHtude and silence. They are 
neither grey, nor blackened ; there is no Hchen, no moss, 
no rank grass, or mantlin^' ivy, to robe themand conceal 
their deformities. Like the bones of man, they seem to 
whiten imder the sun of the desert.' The sand of Afirica 
has been their most fearful enemy ; blown upon them 
for more than three thousand years, it has buried the 
largest monimients, and, in some instances, almost entire 
temples.'* 

My Hmits will not suffer me to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the ruins on the western side of the rrver, although 
well deserving of notice. But we cannot quit the sub- 
ject of Egjrpt, without entering into, at least, a brief 
account oi Memphis and Heliopolis. 

' StepheDS'9 Incidents of Travel, p. 3S. 
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MEMPHIS AND HELIOPOLIS. 

Both these cities claim attention, as well from their 
former wealth and influence, as from their associations 
with Scripture, and from the personal visits of the 
earhest of Greek historians. 

About ten miles south of Jizeh, where stand the 
great pyramids, the village of Metrahenny, half con- 
cealed m a thicket of palm trees, on the western side 
of the river, marks the site of the once mighty city of 
Memphis, the Noph of the Scriptures. It nas been so 
much exposed to plimder from the successive conquerors 
of the country, wno have used it as a stone-quarry, that 
its very site has been doubted. Various remains of the 
great temple of Phtha, * and of other sacred buildings, 
are loosely scattered over an extensive space ; the most 
interesting being some fine red granite blocks, of great 
size ; forming portions of colossal statues long since 
broken to pieces. 

As Theoes was the capital city of Eg}T)t during its 
historical period, ^ so was Memphis for a long time its 
rival both as a regal city, and a seat of commerce. It 
also appears to have been the capital city of tliat por- 
tion of Eo:ypt in or near which the Israelites were 
settled. As this is nearly the earliest occasion in which 
Egypt bears a prominent part in sacred history, a brief 
view of Sir Gardner Wilkinson's hypothesis cannot fail 
to be interesting. It must be recollected, however, that 
no attempt is nere made to substantiate or reconcile 

' The Vulcan of the Egyptians. 

' I adopt Sir Gardner Wilkinson's >iew. See Manners and 
Customs of the Modei-n Egyptians, v. i. p. 47, sqq. But I have 
been unable to furnish a complete view of his theories respect- 
ing the earlier history. 
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Statement** which labour under difficulties, the combined 
result of imperfect documents and extravagtint chro- 
nology. 

The Amosis, or Ames, who was the leader of the 
eig-liteenth or Theban Dynasty, Wilkinson supposes to 
have been the kinjj^ under whom the oppression of the 
Israelites commenced. Under the old Memj)hite 
d3masty, the Jews, "who had come into E^ypt on 
occasion of a famine, finding* the great superiority of the 
land of Egypt, both for obtaining* the necCvSsaries of life 
and for feedmg their flocks, may have asked and ob- 
tained a ^rant of land from the Egyptian monarch, on 
condition of certain services being i)erformpd by them 
and their descendants." * But on the accession of the 
Theban fhmily under Amosis, who was })robably the 
"new king who knew not Joseph,"* it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that, coming from the distant pro- 
vince of Theoes, the Hebrews would be strangers to 
him, and that he was likely to look upon them with the 
same distrust and contempt with which the Egyptians 
usually treated foreigners. Hence, the grant being re- 
scinded, but the service still required, tlie Jews were 
reduced to a state of bondage; and as despotism sel- 
dom respects the rights of tnose it injiu'es, additional 
labour was imposed upon this unresisting peoi)le. And 
Pharaoh's pretended fear, lest, in the event of war, they 
might make common cause with the enemy, was a suffi- 
cient pretext with his own people for oppressing the 
Jews, at the same time that it had the effect of exciting 
tlieir prejudices ag*ainst them. Thus they were treated 
like the captives taken in war, and were forced to 
undergo the gratuitous labour of erecting public grana- 
ries, and other buildings, for the Egyptian monarch. * 

* P. 48, sqq. 

" Others, as Greppo, identif^' this king with Ramsea Mei- 
amouD, — see Robinson's Calmet, p. 743, — othei*H, with Osirei- 
menphthah (Eadie's Cyclop&dia, p. 459). But these theories 
are endless. 

* None of the works at Thebes, however, are attributable to 
the Israelites. — Wilkinson, p. 50. 
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After the death of this and the succeeding prince, 
and during the reign of Thothmes I., Moses, the 
future regenerator of Hebrew liberty, made a first 
effort to resist the oppression under which his country- 
men had groaned, and was compelled to take ilight in 
order to avoid the consequences of his boldness. At 
the death of this king's successor, no longer dreading 
the wrath of the authoritias, and stimulated by a 
heaven-supported patriotism, he returned to E^pt, 
and, after displaying an unexampled series of Grod's 
judgments against the callous idolatry of the heathen 
oppressors, he led the Israelites " out of Egypt, out of 
^e house of bondage." 

If this prince^ were really the Pharaoh under whom 
the Israelites left Egypt, he was, according to the 
evidence of monuments, one of the most talented and 
prosperous monarchs previous to the supposed Augus- 
tan era of Sesostris. But these facts, according to the 
theory we mention, are wholly inconsistent with the 
supposition that he was drowned with his army in. the 
Rea Sea whilst in pursuit of the Israelites.^ On tiie 
contrary, his greatest works appear to have been sub- 
sequent to the Exodus. 

Whether, however, this view of the matter can be 
thought a safe one, must be decided by persons mort? 
conversant with original records than I can pretend to 
be; but there seems little doubt that Mem|)liis and 
Thel)e8 may have, under various vicissitudes and 
political changes, divided the honour of sending 
an absolute ruler. The supposition that two kings, 
of different local dynasties, reigned together at cer- 

* i. e. Thothmes III. " We have ample testimonies of the 
extent of his power by the tributes laid at his feet by *the chiefs 
of foreign countries,' who present him with the riches of * Fount,* 
of * Kufa,' of * Rot-n-no,' and * of the southern districts of 
western Ethiopia.'" — Ibid. p. 53. 

• Wilkinson thinks that there is no scriptural authority for 
supposing that the king himself perished, but that he stni<l 
behind at Pi-Hahiroth, while his ** chariots and horbtMiien" 
continued the pursuit. 
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tain periods of Egyptian history, has ab^eady been 
noticed. 

In concluding this digression, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the coincidence between the facts of Mem- 
phis having been the grand seat of persecution against 
the Israelites, and the heavy weight of desolate afflic- 
tion which, long since foretold, fell upon the doomed 
city of Noph.^ Most agreeable was it to the Almighty's 
care for his own, most suited to his avenging justice, 
that the scene of his chosen people's humiliation should 
become the most signal evidence of his tiiumph over 
their enemies. Great as were his judgments against 
Thebes, her ruins still bear far greateT marks of former 
magnificence than the shattered and iiTegular remnants 
of the temple which had exhausted the wealth and 
taste of a long succession of proud Memphite monarchs. 

To Menes, the mythical founder of a regular govern- 
ment in Egypt, is assigned the credit of having* secured 
the district of Memphis from the inroads of the river,* 
and built the magnificent city and temple bearing the 
same name. Continued additions of^ porticos, and 
ranges of colossi, augmented the dimensions and splen- 
dour of this latter edifice ; and, in the days of Strabo, 
it was in admirable preservation. But, even in the 
twelfth century, if we may believe the account given 
by Abd-allatif^ Memphis extended half a day's journey 
in every direction; and, despite the mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building, " its ruins offer to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 

I I Isa. zix. 13 ; Jer. ii. 16 ; x]>'i. 14 and 10 ; Ezek. xxx« 

13 and 16. 

' Herodot. ii. 39, sq. It is as well to remind tho younprcr 
reader that the Greek or Latin names of deities are but indif- 
ferent equivalents to the originals they are intended to repre- 
sent. Vulcan is by no means identical with Pliih^, but is 
merely a correlative adapted from the Grecian mythology. 
The scarabseus or beetle, so often found even of a colossal size, 
was the favourite symbol of the principle of pure, eternal fire. 
—See Long's Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 313. 
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which the most eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. As to the figures of idols found among 
these ruins^ whether we consider their number or their 
prodigious size^ the thing is beyond description. But 
the accuracy of their forms, the justness of their pro- 
portions, and their resemblance to nature, are most 
worthy of admiration. I measured one which, without 
its peaestal, was more than thirty cubits ; its breadth 
from right to left was about ten cubits, and, irom 
firont to back, it was thick in proportion. This statue 
was formed of a single piece of red granite, and was 
covered with a red varnish, to which its antiquity 
seemed only to give a new freshness."* 

Memphis was one of the grand stations of idolatrous 
worship, and here the bull Apis was bred, niu^ured, 
and honoured with all the splendour which Asiatic 
superstition lavished upon the representatives of their 
miscalled deities.' Here were the images, which the 
Lord was one day to " cause to cease, ' depicted by 
the careful and artistic chisel of the sculptor, height- 
ened by brilliant coloiirs, and adored with all the vain 
pomp and luxury with which men mocked their own 
senses, and symoolized their vilest passions. But the 
dream of idolatry has passed away, the grand all- 
enwrapping mists of ungodliness have melted into air 
before the Sun of Truth, and the Christian traveller 
mingles pity with his wonder, as he looks upon these 
splendid baubles of the old world, these playthings 
which Time and Truth have united in breaking^. 

Of Heliopolis,* the City of the Sun, we nave still 
less to remind us of former magnificence. About six 
miles north-east of Cairo, a solitary obelisk,* some 
remains of sphinxes on a road leading to the site of 

* De Sacy. — For this quotation I am indebted to Professor 
Long, vol. i. p. 52. 

* See Egypt. Ant. v. ii. p. 289. ' Ezek. xzz. 13. 

* The On of Gen. xli. 45, or the Aven of Ezek. xxx. 17 ; it 
is now occupied by the village of Matarieh. 

* See a brief description in Long, vol. i. p. 316, sqq. 
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the niins, with some fragments of a colossal statn^ 
are all that now attest the existence of the renowned 
temple, the centre of the worship of the bull Mnevis, 
and the sacerdotal college most pre-eminent for the 
learning of its priests and the antiquity of its records. 
To here, as to Memphis, did Heroaotus resort for 
information. The complete execution and arrange- 
ment of the hieroglyphics on the obelisk still standing, 
which is probably one of the most ancient existing 
monuments of Egyptian art, prove that Heliopolis 
had at an early period arrived at a degree of social 
refinement and taste for knowledge that made it not a 
whit behind the less forgotten cities of Thebes and 
Memphis. 

But the most interesting associations connected with 
this ancient city are those derived from the beautiful 
and simple story of Joseph's early career. According 
to Sir (jrardner Wilkinson,^ the King " who so gene- 
rously rewarded the talents and fidelity of a Heorew 
stranger," was Osirtasen I., whose reign he dates 
from B. c. 1740 to 1697. The name of this king, 
*^ whose encom*agement of the arts of peace, and the 
flourishing state of Egypt diuing his rule, evince his 
wisdom, is found inscribed on the obelisk which now 
remains ; and to him, without doubt, Hehopolis owed 
much of its greatness. Joseph married a daughter of 
a " priest of On," and it was probably in this city that 
his affecting meeting with nis brethren took place. 
Nevertheless, Heliopolis was involved in the common 
curse of idolatry,* and, even in the time of Abd-allatif, 
destruction haa well nigh finished its work. 

We may conclude this brief notice by a few obser- 
vations on the progress of arts and luxury as set forth 
in the Sacred Volume, and evidenced in the sculptures 
and paintings of the cities of Eg}^pt. Whilst the 
Hebrews had remained a pastoral people, with Httle 

» Vol. i. p. 43. 

* Pronounced against it, under its name of Bethshemesb, by 
Jer. xliii, 13. 
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knowledge of the refinements of life, and but moderate 
progress towards their attainment, the Eg-jptians, as 
early as the sojourn of the Lord's people in Egypt, 
had acquired a knowledge of the amenities of life 
which was already beginnmg to tend towards degene- 
rate luxury. Possessed of fertile invention — the com- 
mon property of the descendants of Ham — ^ready in 
their application of inventions, and endued with an 
imitative skill, that, while it adorned the walls and 
columns of their temples and palaces with a thousand 
images suggested by natiu*e or fkncy, turned man to 
creature-worship, and substituted deaf and dumb idols 
for the all-powerful and all-seeing Maker of heaven 
and earth. 

We find, from very early data, that the Hebrews 
had, nevertheless, acquired some taste for the orna- 
ments^ of the person, and that their wealth consisted 
as well of gold and silver^ as of sheep and oxen ; yet, 
it seems likely that such a taste was acquired from 
their intercourse with the Egyptians, with whom they 
were on friendly terms at an equally early period.* 
That their taste for works of art, and even the designs 
from which their ornaments were taken, were derived 
from a similar source, will appear highly probable, if 
we recollect that many of the symbolical decorations 
of the tabeinacle have much in common with those of 
Egyptian origin, and that, in their subsequent relapses 
into idolatry, these Israelites made choice of gods after 
the fashion of those they had seen during their sojourn 
in Egypt. And that such a taste was matured and 
strengthened by the enlightened policy of Joseph, 
appears both natural in itself, and agreeable to nis 
high position and influence. " The objects taken to 
Egypt by the IshmaeHtes — consisting in spices, balm, 
and myrrh, which were intended for the purposes of 
luxury as well as of religion— shew the advanced state 
of society at this early epoch ; and from the sculptures 

» Gen. xxiv. 22. ^ Gen. xiii. 2. 

• Gen. xii. 14, sqq. 
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of Bem-Hassan^i we also learn that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the manufacture of linens, glass, 
cahinet work, gold ornaments, and numerous oDJects 
indicative of art and refinement ; and various grmnas- 
tic exercises, the games of draughts, ball, and other 
well-known modem amusements, were common at the 
same period. The style of architecture was grand and 
chaste, and the fluted columns of Beni-Hassan are of 
a character calling to mind the pmity of the Doric." ^ 

' Grottos on the east bank of the Nile, near the oave of 
Diana. 
* Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 43, sqq. 
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PERSEPOLIS. 

" An exalted God is Auramazda, 
Who created this earth and yonder hearen, 
Who created the races of men, and who 
Brought forth to light their mightiness ; 
Who made Darius a ruler, 
An alone-reigning king over many, 
An alone-ruling commander over thousands. 

" I am Darius, King exalted, 
King of Kings, 

King of all nadon-enclosing territories, 
King of this exalted earth, near and far. 
Son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a Persian, 
Son of an Arian,* myself an Arian, distributor of honours ! 

'* Darius the King lets this sound forth : — 
By the grace of Auramazda, I these 
Following regions have conquered. 
Besides the Persian country. I am 
To be revered of them ; to me they have portioned forth 

tribute ; 
Every command of mine have they fulfilled ; and my law 
Was respected of them : — 

** Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, 
Zarangia, ArachoUa, Sattagydia, Gandaria, 
Scindia, the Imaus-dwelling Sacae, the Sacae, 
Drinkers in of the founts of Tigris, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Mythraya (iEgyptia ), Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia, the oversea-residing Sacae, 
The Skhudrii ( ? Scyths), the lonians of Tauros, the Budians, 
The Khuschiyae,' the Madiyae, the Chalddians. 

* Exalted personage. 

* Benfey suggests that these were the Gaudfls on the Ist^r, 
Rawlinson translates, " the CosssBans ;** I think them to be the 
^Ethiopians or Cushites. See their notes on all this obscur* 
geography. — K. B. H. M. 
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" Darius the King lets this Bound afar . — 
When Auramazda 
Beheld this earth 
Afar from what was 
Right, as a king it pleased him 
To constitute me. I am King 
By the grace of Auramazda; 
I have ordered them again to healthiness. 
What I directed them to do, that 
Did they as it seemed good unto me ; 
Whatever entered into my mind, 
Commanded I those nations to perform; 
Those nations reigned over by Darius. 

• • • • • 

" If you hold carefully the sculpture' 
It brings you comfort, 
If you wilfully damage it, 
Heirlessness shall be your part, 
Afar off from the Persians. * • • 
Passed away shall he the inheritance; 
Afar off shall dwindle the Persians! 
Up Persians, and castigate sinftilness ! 

** This is sounded afar of Darius 
The king: — What I have completed is by the grace of 

Auramazda, 
May thou protect me and my work 
And my nations and these territories ! This I 
Entreat of Auramazda ! May Auramazda reign ! 

** Man ! pursue uniformly the ordinances of Auramazda ; 
Holy precepts! Let him be thy enlightener! 
Relinquish not the straightway! 
Sin not ! Avoid to destroy ! * 

' The relief on the tomb. But see Rawlinson. — K. R. H. M. 

* Inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam upon the monument of 
Darius. As neither the Latin version of Lassen, the German 
one of Benfey, nor the English one of Rawlinson, altogether 
satisfied me, I have attempted one of my own. Tlie lines are 
arran«;ed to form, as nearly as possible, line by line, a key to 
the original. It is given by M. Benfey in Die Periitchen Keilin- 
ichrifun mit Uebenetzung und Glossary Leipsig, 1847, pp. 55 — 
61, and by Rawlinson, pp. 291 — 311. I may as well state that 
the form of thanks to Auramazda (Oromanes), and the 
fttiknowledgment of his power precede most of the inscrip- 
tions of the ages of Darius (H. p. 52; N. R. b [the smaller 
inscription on this same tomb] p. 61 ; 0. p. 62), of Xerxes (A. 
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Such are the strains in which the Persians of old 
celebrated the glories of their nation under the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis. This triumphal Paean, which, like 
the Odes of the Theban Pindar, blends haughty and 
exulting praises of the conqueror with quaint moral 
saws and precepts, forms a ntting introduction to our 
notice of tne ruined city of Persepolis. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that these ruins, although, by the 
height of their columns compared with the tninness of 
their proportions, they may seem to approximate to the 
slim aelicacy of the Corinthian style of Grecian art, 
still their claims to a hi^h school of art are less esta- 
blished than those of their Assyrian and Egyptian pro- 
totypes. Vaux, one of the most distinct ana compre- 
hensive writers on the subject, well points out the two 
distinct schools of art inmcated by the monuments of 
ancient Persia, as those executed previous to the peiiod 
of Alexander the Great, and those which are due to the 
monarchs of the S&ssanian house." • Of the former class, 
^ose of Persepolis have the best claim to our attention, 
as well from tneir own magnificence, as from the com- 
plete information with which the frequent visits of tra- 
vellers have fnmished us. 

If the reader expect co find many known historical 
facts connected with the history of the " Forty Pillars,"* 
as these ruins are popularly called, he will be even more 
disappointed than in the case of the Babylonian and 

p. 63 ; Ca, p. ft4; D. p. 65; E. p. 60 ; K. p. 67) and of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon (P. pp. 67 — 69) in Benfey's volume. His 
notes and illustrations are well worthy of careful attention, &s 
they fulfil, even beyond expectation, the promises shadowed 
forth in his excellent translation of the Sanhita of the Sama 
Veda. To Benfey high praise is also due for his able emenda- 
tions, which I have generally followed. I have since given 
from the Behistun inscription a list of conquered countries 
which it is interesting to compare with these records, and with 
Herodotus (iii 89—96 ; vii. 61—99), who, I think, most have 
visited the spot, and seen the inscription. 

Kenneth B. H. Mackenzie. 

* Nineveh and Persepohs, ch. ix. p. 315. 

* Chebel Minar is the modem name. 

F 
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Assyrian remains. It nowhere appears in history in 
the character of a royal residence, although, as our de- 
scription will presently show, their hurial-place has heen 
discovered among the caves of its neighbouring moun- 
tains. Cyrus, the regenerator of oriental power and 
civilization, as well as his descendants, resided alternately 
at Babylon^ Susa, and Ecbatana, and chronological rea- 
sons seem to render it unlikely that Cyrus could have 
spent much time at, or added to the splendour of Perse* 
polis. To Darius, son of Hystaspis, and Xerxes, recent 
mvestigations seem to assign them beyond much reason 
for douDt. 

Assuming, then, that Persepolis owed its chief magni- 
ficence to the liberality of the former of those two kings, 
a brief glance at the political influence and condition of 
the Persians imder tne Persians, will perhaps form the 
best introduction to our notice of Persepolis in its fallen 
condition. 

Herodotus has dwelt with much apparent accuracy 
upon the political acts of this prince, wnich present the 
same blending of the arts of war and peace, the same 
impatience for extended empire imited with the same 
cautious conversation at home, which we find in the 
other chief personages of philosophical historv. As in 
the case of Egypt, accumulated territory required a dis- 
tribution of official influence, and the now large empire 
of Persia was divided into nineteen satrapies. Hero- 
dotus is evidently wrong in regarding this as a merely 
financial arrangement, made with a view to the taxation 
of districts, although, as has been suggested, it is not 
perfect as a geographical one. Places extremely distant 
are found ranged under one satrapy, but it seems pos- 
sible that this arrangement might have resulted from a 
desire of conciliating the feeling of particular people, 
who, although distant, were best disposed to yield 
obedience to some leaders whose dispasitions they had 
each previously experienced. Furtnermore, such an 
arrangement would be fraught with little inconvenience 
in a country, where an orgtmized staff of couriers per- 
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fbnned tbe fimctions of a regular post, and thus pre- 
served uniformity by a systematic and steady convey- 
ance of the royal despatches and edicts. By such means 
the natural t^odency to revolt, to which we have before 
referred in the case of other mixed populations of the east, 
was efficiently curbed, one province being made a com- 
parative restraint upon its neie^bour. Ihiring such a 
reign, it is fair to suppose that Fersepolis was second to 
none of the leading cities ; nay more, it may have been 
the leading scene of the conquering Darius. 

But the victorious career of this prince was destined 
to end with the doubtful campaign against the Scythians. 
Betuming with a partial success, nis latter days were 
clouded by the revolt of Egypt, and by the grand blow 
struck by the defeat of the Persians at Marathon, on 
September 29, B.C. 490. His death left the puerile 
Xerxes heir to a throne he could ill support, but whose 
contributions to the palace of Persepolis, lefk unfinished 
by his father, are perhaps his best claim to mention in 
the present essay. 

We may now proceed to give some idea of the ruins of 
the magnificence which the united testimony of ancient 
writers nas assigned to the great fallen city of Perse- 
polis. The voice of so eloquent and so accurate an eye- 
witness as Sir Robert Ker Porter,^ must tell its own 
tale: — 

^^ On drawing near to the Chebel Minar, or Palace 
of Forty Pillars, the eye is riveted by the grandeur 
and beautiful decorations of the flights of steps which 
lead up to them. This superb approach consists ol a 
double staircase, projecting considerably before the 
northern face of the terrace, the whole length of 
which is 212 feet; and at each extremity, east and 
west, rises another range of steps; again, about the 

I I most, however, remind my readers of the excellent infor- 
mation collected from Le Brun and Chordin, in the fourth 
▼olume of the Universal History. Eadie's improved Early 
Oriental History, and Yanx's judicious oompilaAion, fure my 
other main sources of information. 
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middle, arid projecting from it eig^hteen feet, appear 
two smaller flights, rising from the same points, wLei*e 
the extent of the range, including a lanainc;'-place of 
twenty feet, amounts to eighty-six feet. The ascent, 
like that of the great entrance from the plain, is ex- 
tremely gradual: each flight containing only thirty- 
two low steps, none exceeding four inches in height, 
fourteen inches in breadth, and sixteen feet in length. 
The whole front of the advanced range is covered with 
sculpture. The eye at first roves over it, lost in the 
multitude of figures, and bewildered by the thronging 
ideas instantly associated with the crowd of various 
interesting objects before it. The space immediately 
imder the lanaing-place is divided into three compart- 
ments. The centre one has a plain surface, as if in- 
tended for an inscription ; probably writing may have 
been there which is now ooliterated. To the left of 
it are four standing figures, about five feet six inches 
high, habited in long robes, with brogues like buskins 
on their feet. They each hold a short spear in an 
upright position in both hands. The fluted flat-topped 
cap, before described on other bas-reliefs, is on their 
heads ; and from the left shoidder hangs their bow 
and quiver. On the right of the vacant tablet are 
three figures only. They look towards the opposite 
four, and differ in no way, with respect tp their robes 
and fluted helmet ; but they have neither bows nor 
quiver, caiTying their spear o^ly, with the addition of 
a large shield on the left arm, something in the shape 
of a violoncello ; or rather, I should say, exactly in tue 
form of a Boeotian buckler. Two angular spaces, on 
each side of the corresponding groups of spearmen 
described on the surface of the staii^case, are filled 
with dupUcate representations of a fight between a 
lion and a bull, a most spirited and admirable per- 
formance.^ .... From toe circumstance of a collar 

' It is worthy of remark how eonstantlyf in the Tanis version 
of the Arabian Nights (edited by Maximilian Habicht, at Leipzig), 
this fighting of lions and bnllS) and lions and tigers, are brought 
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round the neck of the bull, it proves him to be no 
wild one, and that we are not to understand the 
combat as accidental : but whether it may be received 
as a proof that such combats were brought forward 
before the Persian people, is another question. That 
wild animals, of the untameable sort, were not merely 
hunted by the bold spirits of these eastern princes, but 
preserved near their palaces, is evident from the lions' 
aen which we find at Babylon after its conquest by 
Cyrus ;i but by no accounts that I can recollect, does 
it appear that beasts so immured were ever used for 
sport of any kind after their first capture. On the 
inclined plams, corresponding with the slope of the 
stairs, runs a kind of frieze, on which is cut a line of 
figures, one foot nine inches hi^h, answering in number 
to the steps, each one of which appears to form a 
pedestal for its relative figure. The figures themselves 
api)ear to be a lengthened rank of those already de- 
scribed on each side of the blank tablet : and a similar 
range runs up the opposite slope. 

" The immense space of the upper platform stretches 
to the north and south 350 feet, and from east to west 
380 feet ; the greater part of which is covered with 
broken capitals, shafts, and pillars, and countless irag^ 
ments of building : some of which are richly orna- 
mented with the most exquisite sculpture. The pillars 
were arranged in four divisions, consisting of a centre 
group six deep every way, and an advanced body of 
twelve, in two ranks, %ni the same number flankinff 
the centre. The first is to the north : it is conyiosed 
of two parallel lines of six columns in each, mlling 
twenty feet back from the landing-place of the stairs, 
and meeting the eye immediately on ascending them. 
The columns are at equal distances from one another. 

about by enchantment. The stationary condition of ideas in 
the East is forcibly illastrated by the circumstance of the same 
animals being depicted on the ancient sculpture, and described 
in the eastern fairy tale. — Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. 

* Cf. also Daniel vi. 10, where it is plain that the lions' den is 
not very far from the palace.<^K£NNETH R. H. Mackenzie. 
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One only still stands ; the shattered bases of nine others 
still remain^ but the places only are left of the other 
two, which completed the colonnade. Of the remain- 
ing columns, wnich once decorated these colonnades, 
nine only now stand, the rest have been totally 
destroyed, or lie buried under masses of ruins, now 
formins' hillocks. The front of the columns is very 
beautitul ; their total height is sixty feet, the circiun* 
ference of the shaft sixteen, and its length, from the 
capital to the torus, forty-four feet. The shaft is 
finely fluted in fifty-two divisions; at its lower ex- 
tremity begin a cincture and a torus, the first two 
inches in depth, and the latter one foot, from whence 
devolves the pedestal, in the form of the cup and leaves 
of a pendant lotus. The capitals which remain, though 
much injured, are sufficient to shew that they were 
once surmounted by the double demi-bull." 

The inscription which heads the present article, dis- 
tinctly points to Darius Hystaspis as the prince to 
whom so much of this magnificence is due. Frideaux* 
has well summed up his character in the following 
terms : — " He was a prince of wisdom, clemency, and 
justice, and hath the honour to have his name recorded 
m Holy Writ for a favourer of God's people, a restorer 
of his temple at Jerusalem, and a promoter of his wor- 
ship therem. For all which God was pleased to make 
him his instrument; and, in respect nereof, I doubt 
not, it was, that he blessed him with a numerous issue, 
a long rei^, and great proiperity." There is, in 
fiact, fittle doubt that Danus, like most of the con- 
spicuous reformists of Eastern nations, was possessed 
of an eclectic disposition, which sought to harmonize 
several existing creeds with one another, rather than 
to claim a catholicity for a particular one. His lenity 
towards the Jews, like that displayed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was actuated partly by political, partly by 
rehgious motives. Moreover, many anecdotes, pre- 
served by pagan historians, attest a liberality and 

' Connection, v. i. p. 208. 
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loudness which place him in a highly favourable con* 
trast to the generality of persons possessed of absolute 
monarchy. But the eclecticism or tolerance of Darius 
is suggestive of another question, which, although not 
easy to answer, must find a place in our inquu-ies. 
In his reign, Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, is supposed to 
have first appeared ; and whether he is to be regarded 
as the founder of a new code of religion and moi>ality, 
or as the restorer and remodeller of one previously 
existing, there is no doubt that his character was one 
likely to attract the notice of Darius ; whilst many of 
the traditions which associate his career with that of 
the Jewish prophets, may be accounted for under the 
supposition of his having lived during the life of that 
prince. 

" The worship of the host of heaven," as Vaux* has 
well observed, " would naturally be the earliest devi« 
ation from true rehgion, the first step towards adopting 
a visible and outwai*d object for the unseen and the in- 
scrutable ; and such was, doubtless, the Sabaean ritual, 
the first religion of the Magi." But although the sub- 
stitution of fire as a visible object of worehip went far 
to supersede the adoration paid to the heavenly bodies, 
still, the taste for observing the celestial phenomena, 
and the passion for the more delusive science of astro- 
logy, to which the wide open tracts of Chaldaea had 
given rise, and which had brought forth man's first 
abortive attempt to render himself independent of his 
Maker, pervades the eSstem mind to our own day. 
Even Mahommedism, the reflex of the Zoroastrian im- 
posture, has been compelled to invest its fables with 
cosmogonical fictions, and to yield some indulgence to 
the fatalism which even the i*efonned religion of Zoro- 
aster tolerated and cherished. 

I have not space to enter into the many conflicting 
theories and statements respectinff the age of Zoroaster, 
but there is little doubt, that, as Heeren has observed, 
'' the idea of his being contemporary with Darius has 

1 P. 106. 
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been somewliat hastily derived from the similarity of 
the names Gustasp and Hystaspis ; while, on the other 
hand, what Zoroaster has recorded of himself in the 
Zend-Avesta points apparently to lands over which the 
authority of Darius nardly ever extended, and to a 
period earlier than his era."^ But although Greek 
writers, living near the age of Darius, make no men- 
tion of Zoroaster, while rlato seems to have regarded 
him as a sage of very remote antiauity, we can scarcely 
omit giving some brief sketch oi opinions, which, at 
whatever period introduced, probably exercised some 
influence in modifying the symbolism which the Per- 
sians had derived from their earlier instructors, the 
Ass>Tians and Egyptians. 

'the separate existence of good and evil in this world 
has been a favourite and engrossing subject with every 
speculative man. Intimately connected with the main- 
spring of his actions, indissolubly involved in the ques- 
tion of his present condition or future destiny, it has 
been, next to existence itself, the chief grand question 
which conjecture has sought to answer, faith has for- 
bidden man to ask. The eastern mind, little disposed to 
rest even upon certainties, and ever delighting to find a 
field of difliculty upon which its alert ingenuity might 
run riot, seems, in this respect, to have exhausted its 
powers of si)eculation in arriving at too rapid con- 
clusions, and to have siuT)assed the exti*avagance of 
those deductions only by tne fancifulness of the theo- 
gony to which they gave birth. The Abbe Foucher 
well remai'ks that the Zend-Avesta, in its present form, 
'* bears exactly the same reference to the books of Zoro- 
aster that our missals and breviaries do to the Bible ;" 
but it is at the same time probable that it presents a 
tolera))le notion of the leading tenets of his system. 
An evident disconi'agement of fire-worship, amounting 
even to a denial of its anticjuity as an observance,* dis- 
tinguishes him from the corrupted Magians, and his 

• Quoted by Vaux, p. 107. 
» See Vaux, p. 100. 
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writings are devoid of anything that tends to sanction 
or excuse the immoralities attributed to that sect by 
ancient authors. He professes^ to restore the word 
which Ormazd, the good spirit, had formerly revealed, 
and which the contrary spirit, Ahriman, and nis comipt 
followers, had degraded and defiled by a system of ma- 
gical superstitions. At the same time, Frideaux, and 
many equally learned authorities, believe that fire- 
worship was freely inculcated and practised by Zoro- 
aster, and regard him as an adventurer and impostor. 
In fact, like the Doctor Faustus of our childish days, 
Zoroaster appears to have formed the nucleus of all the 
absurd and contradictory stories which, in an imperfect 
state of the means of communicating knowledge, invest 
every professor of, or pretender to, powers beyond the 
ordinary range of human intellect, with an interest 
perhaps but httle deserved. 

To return from this digression, Darius, whether he 
may claim the credit of having made some advance, or 
at least alteration, in the religious creed of the Persians, 
must undoubtedly stand forth as having established the 
empire upon a magnificent and well-organised footing. 
We have already referred to the political arrangements 
which philosophized the government of his vast domi- 
nions, and to the reasons which favour the claims of 
Persepolis to be regarded as one of the royal cities. 
We will now enter upon a subject fraught with equal 
historical interest, namely, the rock of Behistun, the 
sculptured chronicle of the glories of this princess 
reign. 

Behistun* is situated on the western frontier of Media, 
on the highroad from Babylonia to the eastward. It 
forms an imposing object in the plain around, rising 
abruptly from it to the height of some 1700 feet. Its 
imposing aspect, as Rawlinson observes, made it a fit 

' See Zend-Avesta, quoted in Kitto's Cyclopedia, v. ii. p. 287. 

• This account is condensed from MOiior Rawlinson's descrip- 
tion, in the tenth volume of the Journal of the Hoyal Asiaiio 
Society, pp. 187—104. 
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place to be used as a '^ holy of holies*' by the race whose 
worship was upon the mound^ and whose altar was 
the peak of the rock. According to Diodorus^ it was 
sacred to [the Persian] Zeus^ by which we must under- 
stand theu* supreme aeity^ as Rawlinson in his obser- 
yations has suggested. 

<' It was^ in fiEu;t/' says he^ '^ named Bagutane^ 
' the place of the Ba^/ referring imquestionably to 
Ormazd, who^ as the chief of the Bagas (a word wnich 
I conceive to have been nearly equivalent to the Ho* 
meric Gcof), would of course appropriate the title to 
himself." 

On this rock^ sacred in the religious beUef of his 
nation, and therefore certain of preservation as long as 
their religion remained imchanged, Darius Hystaspis, 
actuated by a motive of no mean nature, determined to 
execute a work, which, telling a ''plain unyamished 
tale," should serve as a memorial no less of himself and 
his deeds, as well as it has proved one of his nation, and 
their language and history. Like the inscriptions by 
which Sesoatris told the story of his victories, it speaks 
boldly out in the first person, an egotism highly cha- 
racteristic of Oriental vanity, and found even m tne oft- 
quoted epigram of the effeminate Sardanapalus. To the 
kindness of my friend Mackenzie, I am indebted for the 
following version of a portion of this inscription, and for 
the historical epitome of this charter of Darius :— 

^^ I am Darius, King exalted, King of Kings, 

King of the Persians, Monarch of the Satrapies; oi Vuh- 

taspa (Hystaspes) 
The Son ; of Arshama ( Arsames) the Grandson ; of the rmoe 

of Hakhamanish (Achsmenes). 

'* Darius the Monarch declareth : — My father was Yashtaspa ; 

of Vashtaspa the father 
Was Arshama; the Arshamaftan father was Ariy&r&mna 

(Ariyararanes) ; the Ariyaramnaffin father 
Was Chishpish (Teispes) ; the Chishpishaean 
Father was Hakhamanish. 

» Lib. ii. 13. 
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** Pariuf the Monarch lets this be declared : — 
Therefore are we named Halchmauishseans ; finom antiquity 

have we been unconstrained ; 
Of old haTO those of our lineage been monarchs. 

** Darius the Chief dedareth : — ^By the grace of Auramazda, 
I am the king; Auramazda hath ddegated to me the 
gorenunent* 

** Darius the Monarch publisheth : — ^Theee (are) the provinces 

which were given to me ; 
By the grace of Auramazda I of them am made king; (they 

being) Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, 
Asi^a, Arabia, Mythraya (^gypt), those of the sea, Sparta 

(and) Ionia, Armenia, 
Cappadoda, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, 

Sogdiana, 
Sacia, Sattagydia, Arachotia, (and) Mecia, altogether 23 (?) 

provinces.* 

*' Instead of giving the whole inscription ^much too 
long for insertion), I here present the reader with a con- 
densed epitome of the events narrated bj Darius on the 
rocks of jBehistdn, occupying 41 3 lines (four tablets and 
a half), nor have I made any reference to Herodotus, 
whose account, especially in regard to the number of 
Satrapies, varies considerably from this one. 

" It would appear that after Bartiya (Smerdis) had 
been put to deatn for revolting against his orother, King 
(Kabujuja) Cambyses, that tne latter went to E^ypt, 
and, during his absence in that country, the provinces 
revolted under Gumata, who gave himself out to be the 
Bartiya who was dead. He possessed himself of the 
empire, and forcibly does Darius express himself in the 
inscription, " there was no man living, neither a Persian, 
nor a Mede, nor any one of our tribe, who dared to dis- 
possess Gumata of the empu*e." The state he terrified 
into submission.^ At this juncture, Darius, having 

firayed to Auramazda, slew, by the aid of some friends 
" good men and true," the inscription calls them), 
this Gumata and his partizans, in the fortress of Sik- 

Meaning thereby the nobility and principal men. 
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tlianwatish,* in Nisaya, a province of Media. The 
new king- revoked the ordinances of the Magi, I'estoring 
the ancient laws and customs, " by the assistance of 
Auramazda " says the king" himselfT Scarcely had he, 
however, established himself securely, ere, in Susiana* 
a man named Atrina, and in Babylonia, a man named 
Natitabira (w^ho assumed himself to be Nabukhad- 
rachara) arose, and caused a portion of the provinces 
to revolt. Atrina was reduced without much trouble, 
for he was taken prisoner and put to death. But 
Natitabira sustained two defeats ere Darius could van- 
cjuisli and slav him. While Darius was rejoicing in 
tne defeat of ^atitabira, Susiana, under Martiya, re- 
volted, but, fearing the approach of the king's army, 
the rebels slew and delivered up the body of Martiya. 
Then a Mede, named Fravartish (Phraortes), arose, 
and with him revolted Media. Darius sent his 
lieutenant, Vidama by name, and vanquished Fra- 
vartish. Armenia, which was also in revolt, was also 
reduced, but only after a long campaign. But, at this 
time, Fravartish again raised his head, and Darius 
again encountered him, defeating and taking him 
prisoner. Then Darius hanged him, and impiisoned his 
companions. Shortly afterwui-ds Asagartiya revolted 
imder Chitratakhara. But Darius sent an army, with 
Khamaspada at its head, and fought this man, took him 
prisoner, and hanged him. Then Parthia and Hyrcania 
revolted, and were reduced to submission by Yashtaspa. 
Then follows an account of the revolt and reduction 
of Margiana. Persia seems also to have risen, under 
another pseudo-Bartiya, a man named Wahyazdata, 
and, beaten from one province, this rebel excited another, 
till he met with his fate at Babylon. Darius then explains 
how strictly he has kept to truth in his narrative, and 
how much of his success he owes to the assistance of 
Auramazda. He enjoins the dissemination of his accoimt 
of these actioas throughout the world, and pronounces 

' Evidently where Ptolemy has Sidikes (Mannert v. 2, 112). 
— Benfey. 
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blessings on those who take care of the inscription, and 
bitterly curses its destroyers. He then continues : — 

" * These are the men who were there present, when 
I slew Gumata, the Mage, who called himself Bar- 
tiva; there present were these men, my partizans:* — 
Vidafran^ [Medic, Viddapama] (Intaphemes) son of 
Vayaspara, a Persian ; Utana (Otanes), the son of 
Thukhra, a Persian; Gaubaruwa (Gobryes), the eon 
of Marduniya, a Persian; Vidama (Hydames), the 
son of Bagabigna TMegabignes'), a JPei*sian ; Baga- 
bukhsha f Megabyzus), the son of Daduhya, a Persian ; 
Ardumanish (Ardomanes), the son of Vahuka, a 
Persian; "« 

A brief description of the figures represented on 
this rock, is almost essential to the elucidation of the 
inscription itself. Eadie^ has justly remarked that^ 
** prior to Rawlinson's discoveries, very strange and 
fantastic ideas were formed of the monuments. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter saw on the principal sculpture 
Tiglath-Pileser and the ten captive tribes ; and Keppel 
discovered on it Esther ana her attendants. It is 
now plain, firom RawUnson's laborious ingenuity, that 
Darius selected the surface of this rock to be the re- 
cord of his own achievements, and that he constituted 
it the royal charter of the house of Achaemenes." 

On one side of the rehef, Darius is represented 
treading with one foot on the prostrate GumAta, the 
pseudo-Smerdis, who uplifts his hands in a supphcatory 
manner. Behind the King are two figures, nis bow- 
bearer and spearman. In front of Darius, are nine 
figures, fiEistened together with a rope passed round 
their necks, and with their hands tied behind them. 
These seem to represent the nine usurpers of the pro- 
yinces mentioned in the inscription. The last figure, 

* These names are obtained from Rawlinson*s note (Journ. 
Boy. Asiat Soc voL xiL pp. xi. — ^xviii.), or rather dissertation, 
published last year. 

' See Bawlinson, p. xv. * See Bawlinson, p. xvii. 

* Early Oriental History, p. 800. 
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that of Sarukha, wears a high cap, not unlike that 
found on the heads of Egyptian colossi^ but tapers to 
a sharper point. Above tne group^ Auramazoa, the 
presiding genius, is hovering. The space above the 
figures, on both sides of the Gods^ are taken up by 
inscriptions in the common Persic. Cuneiform cha- 
racters are found also on the dress of the third captive. 
To the right of the spectator, below the relief, are 
three tablets in the character commonly called the 
Medic. To the left are ^ve columns, mostly in good 
preservation in the common Persic character, pre« 
senting a coherent narrative of 413 lines, the first 
seventeen of which have been translated before. Above 
the Medic tablets, to the right, are two tablets in the 
Babylonian character, and above the last two columns 
of tne Persic are four other tablets, two of which are 
in the Babylonian, two in the Medic, character. 

The figures are thus named in the inscriptions over 
their heads : — 

The recumbent figure is Gum&ta. The first figure 
is Atrina ; the second, Natitabira ; the third, Fravar- 
tish; the fourth, Martiya; the fifth, Chitratakhara ; 
the sixth, Wahyazdata; the seventh, Ai'akha^ the 
eighth, Frada ; and the ninth Sarukha, the Sakan. 

VVe cannot better close our sketch of the glories of. 
the Persian empire, as set forth in the ruins we have 
just described, than by touching upon the monumental 
remains which mark the last days of those who have 
left nought but a name, and a doubtful sepidchre, 
to remind posterity of their ancient greatness. Among 
the wondrous ruins of Persepolis, few are more in- 
teresting than the tombs, which, like the Pyramids of 
Egypt, remain as monuments of man's vanity, and 
man 8 perseverance. 

About five hundred yards east from the hall of 
columns, two remarkable tombs ^e shewn, cut in a 
niche of the rock, 72 feet broad by 130 high, and di- 
vided into two compartments, each richly decorated 
with sculpture. In the lower compartment four pilas- 
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ters, with capitals bearing' the device of the double- 
headed unicorn^ support upon beams an architrave^ 
frieze, and cornice. Below is the form of a door, which, 
however, appears to be solid. On the entablature above 
the columns rests a kind of arch, about twelve feet long, 
and seven or eight high, on which is placed a fire-altar. 
Within a few feet of the altar are three low steps, form- 
ing a platform on which the king stands, uplifting his 
ri^ht hand in adoration, and bearing a bow in his left. 
The Feroher, or royal guardian spirit, hovers in the air, 
between the king and the altar. The front of this ark 
is adorned with two rows of standing figures, about the 
size of life, armed with dag^rs at tneir waist, and 
with their hands raised over their heads ; its sides are 
supported by two columns, bearing on their capitals 
the nead, shoidders, and fore feet of a bidl. On each 
side of the central stage, where the rock has been 
scraped down, are nine niches, each containing a statue 
in bas-relief. On entering a broken doorway, a cham- 
ber, forty six-feet long, and twenty in depth, presents 
itself. At the end of thLs cavern are three small cells, 
probably intended for bodies, but now used by the Hidts, 
who encamp in the neighbourhood, as magazines for 
com and straw. This cavern is now almost dark. Sir 
William Ouseley states that the representation of the 
kins' appears with the same countenance and dress, and 
in the same attitude, in all the tombs which have been 
found, and that each tomb contains a receptacle for 
three bodies. Hence Vaux fairly infers, that " we 
cannot suppose that the royal figure was designed to 
represent, like a picture, any particular personage, 
though the tombs may have been prepared by one great 
monarch, as the receptacle for tne bodies of his de- 
scendants." 

About three-quarters of a mile to the south is a third 
tomb, which, although apparently of greater antiquity 
than the others, has never been finished. It is thus 
described by Morier : — " On inspecting the first projec- 
tion of the mountain in that direction, my eye was at- 
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tract^Kl by wmc loose stones, evidently cut up for the 
purjM)ses of masonry, that were strewed on the acclivity; 
and, on tuioiing: tlio angle ol the nrojection, I was sur- 
pris(Hl to see a tomb, similar to the two on the moun- 
tain, except that it was much more decayed, not so 
much ornamented, and without any appearance ot an 
entrance. Tlie upiier part of the tront is built with 
8()uare stones, similar to those which first caught my 
eves ; tlie remainder is cut into the rock. What makes 
it most remarkable is a collection of large stones, which 
seems to liave been pui^wsely so placed before it, in 
intricate avenues, as to form a labyrinth, which there is 
reason to su|»])ose, from the many fragfments in its vici- 
nity, was n»ofed witli stone, and then covered over with 
oartii. No other {>art of the monument, therefore, was 
intended to W seen, except the s(]uare front on which 
tlie ti*riu*es ai^ sculjituriHl; and we may thence conclude 
that tliese tombs were never entered but in a secret 
manner, and that the avenues to them were through 
subtemuuHuis pas<:iirt»s but so constructed that none 
but tlie privileirt*d could find their way through them.** 

Although situated at a distance of forty -nine 
miles tVom Pei-^»|H>lis, tlie plain of Mai^hab, on the 
riMui fn)m Siiireaz to Isphalian, cannot here be passed 
over, exhibiting, as it diies, a monument firaught 
with inten»<t to the biblical student — the tomb of 
Cyrus. 

The Header of Rollin, or of the other popular histories 
with which many of our earliest recollections are aaso- 
oar«Hi, will n^memlvrthe mmantic story of this prince, 
and the minutely charactoristic mrticulars ot his child- 
hood and early twiniuir, which AenophoUf in the spirit 
of a novelist rather than ot an historian, has handed 
down for the entertainment, rather than the enlighten- 
ment, of futMri'y. Hut the earlier history ot Cvrua, as 
det;uleii in Hen^lonx, i< almost a tairy tale : and, ereat 
a-* may U* our doubts aln^ut certain portions of Xeno- 
phon's statements, his aoiwmt of the death of this 
j^rince, at a good old age, and, like the older 
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of Israel^ bequeathing his last words, full of wisdom and 
manlinesSy to an assembly of weeping descendants, 
agrees best^ with the existence of tae tomb of Gyrus 
at Pasar^adse. 

The oiligent examination of cuneiform inscriptions, 
seems to have satisfactorily established the identity 
of Murghdb with Pasargadoe. Here, according to 
Strabo, Cyrus fought the decisive battle against 
his grandfather Astyac^s, which placed him on the 
throne, and here did ne rear a royal city to attest 
his victory, here find a last resting-place, after a 
life spent as well in the quiet offices of domestic 
humanity as in the busy toils and proud glories of a 
mihtary career. 

The columns and other remains at Murghdb are 
in the same style, and probably of the same gene- 
ral antiquity, with those of Persapolis, although they 
by no means furnish so striking an illustration of the 
ieight of Persian art, nor so complete a notion of the 
«]atial buildings of the royal cities of the East. But 
he tomb of Cyrus is in admirable preservation. It 
described by Morier as '^ a building ot an extraordinary 
rm. It rests upon a square base of large blocks of 
irble, which rise in seven layers pyramidically. It is 
form a parallelogram ; the lowest range of the 
ndation is forty-three feet by thirty-seven, and the 
ice itself, which crowns the summit, diminishes to 
ity-one feet by sixteen feet five inches. It is 
red with a shelving' roof, built of the same massive 
) as its base and sides, which are all fixed together 
amps of iron. The key of the door is kept by 
n, and none but females are allowed to enter.' > 
id it the broken shafts of twenty-four circular 

Youx, p. 98f sq. If Gyrus had perished in his expedition 

the Maasagetse, being taken captive and inhumanly 

)d mangled by Tomyris, their qaeen, as Herodotus 

it is evident that his burial at Pasargadn would be 

le. 

he proofs of its identity in Vanz, p. 846. 

O 
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columns* mark an area in the form of a square; 
seventeen of them are still erect, but are heaped 
round with rubbish, and barbarously connected by a 
wall of mud. The beauty of the white marble of 
which this monument is composed, and the rough 
grandeur of its proportions, accord well with an early 
era of Persian art, and its destination to honour the 
ashes of royalty. 

According to Arrian, a golden coffin contained the 
body of CyniSy near which was a seat with golden feet, 
and the whole of the interior was richly liung with 
purple coverlets and carpets of Babylonian workmanship. 
The magi were entrusted with the preservation of tms 
tomb, and a small house was built in the neighbourhood 
&r their accommodation. But all this magnificence 
has now given way to a dismantled chamber, about seven 
feet wide, ten feet long, and eight in height. " When 
I entered," says Porter, " I found that the thickness of 
the walls was one sohd single mass of stone, measuring 
five feet from the outside to within. The floor was 
composed of two immense slabs, which joined nearly in 
the middle of the chamber, crossing from right to left. 
But I lament to say, that immediately opposite the door, 
both the floor and the wall are much injured by the several 
invaders of this ancient tomb. The marble surfaces are 
cruelly broken; and in the floor particularly, deep holes 
are left, which plainly show where were large iron fasten* 
ings, which have been forcibly torn away. Doubtless 
their corresponding points attached some other mass to 
this quarter of the building, similar depredations being 
marked on the marble of the wall. Tnere appeared to 
be no trace of any cuneiform inscription on the tomb itself. 
Several portions of scroll work remain on the right side 
of it, as you enter, apparently of Saracenic taste ; and 
the remains of some Arabic characters, which may be 
what Mandelso read as, ' Maderi Sulieman/ Mother of 

' These columns, like those on the grand platform at Per- 
sepolis, probably supported no entablature. 
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Salomon. ^ Not a scratch of any other kind, save the 
cruel dents from the hammer ot the barbarians, inter- 
rupted the even polish of the three remaining sides. 
The roof is flat and nearly black : so are all the sides of 
the chambers, excepting that which faces the door, and 
that, with the floor, is perfectly white. Man has done 
all towards the mutilation of this monument; which, from 
the simplicity of its form and the solidity of its frag- 
ments, seemed calculated to withstand the accidents of 
nature till the last shock, when her existence would be 



no more. 

* A name which 
iDhabitants. 



it commonly bears among the surrounding 
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DAMASCUS. 

The history of Damascus presents a strong contrast, 
in more than one respect, to that of the cities which 
have hitherto formed the subjects of our remarks. 
Not only are the scriptural notices of this city more 
distinct, numerous, and interesting, but it is to this 
day a populous and floiuishing city, although the 
innueuce of Moslemism presses with a stem and des- 
optical sway upon the mixed population of Jews and 
Christians which throng its streets and bazaars. 

Of the origin of this most scriptiu^ of cities, nothing 
certain is known, but it certainly was well known in 
the days of Abraham. * L. Miiller^ maintains that it 
was even then governed by its own rulers, an opinion 
which is rendered probable by its subsequent influence 
over the whole Syrian empire. Possessed by nature 
of every advantage of situation and soil, it was well 
suited to be the " head of Syria," the powerful and 
busy city, which was hereafter destined to give alarm 
even to the favoured king of the Jews, David, and 
his successor. Benhadad II., in his campaign against 
Samaria, was accompanied by " thirty and two kings"' ; 
and although these were doubtless httle more than 
pashas or satraps, ruling over districts, the extent of 
the kingdom of Damascus may be well estimated from 
their number. 

But great as was the power of Damascus under this 
prince's reign, idolatry had stretched forth its corrupt- 
mg influence ; and although Benhadad was permitted 
to be a scourge to the weak and wavering Ahab, his 

« Gen. xiv. 16 ; xv. 2. • In Kitto's BibL Cyd. v. I p. 612. 

* 1 Kings XX. 1. 
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boastfiil impiely, and his daring' challenge of Jehovah 
as a '^ god of the hills/' ^ brought down a signal defeat, 
the result of a heaven-inspired delusion ; '^ tor the Lord 
made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of chariots, 
and a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host : 
and they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hii«d against us the kings of the Hittites, and the 
kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us. Wherefore, 
they arose and ned in the twilight, and left their tents, 
and their horses, and their asses, even the camp as it 
was, and fled for their life."* During a subsequent 
illness, he fell a victim to the treachery of Hazael, one 
of his chief ofl&cers, who smothered nim in his bed, 
and continued to oppress the people of Israel and 
Judah, especially the former. Jeroboam, however, 
effected a diversion in favour of the oppressed Jews, 
and captured Damascus. Subsequently, we find Rezin 
and Pekah, the confederate kings of Damascus and 
Israel, making a joint attempt against Ahaz, king of 
Judah. The prince sought aid at the hands of the 
Assyrian monarch, Tiglath Pileser, who, induced by a 
large bribe, fell upon and captured Damascus, carry- 
ing its people captive to Kir, slaying their monarcn, 
and uniting the Sjrrio-Damascene territory with his 
own. 

The glory of Damascus, as an independent kingdom, 
had set; and she henceforth appears in the pages of 
history only as a tributary province. Annexed to the 
Babylonian and Persian empires, it fell into the hands 
of Alexander the Great,* just after the decisive battle 
of Issus ; and at his death formed a part of the 
kingdom of the Seleucidae, whence it passed to the 
Bomans. 

It is in its condition as a Roman province that 

' And therefore incapable of defending his chosen people in 
the plain. 1 Kings xx. 

« 2 Kings vu. 6, 7. 

' It was a royal treasury of Darius at that time. Curt iii. 
12, sq. 
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Damascus claims especial consideration, in reference 
to the history of the New Testament. Fraught with 
a^^sociations the most interesting ; with the remem- 
brance of a divine interposition the most sublime in 
its manifestation, the most important in its influence 
on the spreadinc" forth and earth-wide development of 
the mighty trutiis of Christianity ; the scene of Paul's 
conversion, humiliation, and " setting apart" for the 
glorious work that was to change darkness into light, 
and spread the white wings of the angel of Truth 
over tne whole dark abyss of an erring and ignorant 
world; Damascus, next to Jerusalem, lies before us 
as " holy ground," — as one of those spots where the 
grandest convulsions of society took their origin, as 
teeming with fondly-cherished recollections of the great 
Apostle who " became all things unto all men." 

It is not difficult to suppose that the spots pointed 
out as intimately connected with St. Paul s vision and 
conversion may have been preserved by the pious 
remembrance of Christians ; and that the traditions 
which place the scene of this great revelation from 
heaven about half a mile eastward from the city,* and 
in sight of Mount Hermon, as well as those which 
point out the gate (now walled up) whence Paul was 
let down in a basket, in order to escape from the death 
with which he was threatened, deserve more credence 
than is always to be accorded to such stories. Maun- 
drell, whose account well deserves perusal, quaintly 
describes a building shewn as the hoiL<»e of Ananias, 
who restored Paul to sight. " The place shewn for 
it is, according to the old nile, a small grotto or cellar, 
affording notning remarkable, but onlv that there are 
in it a Christian church and a Turkisli praying-place, 
seateil nearer to each other than well agrees witn the 
nature of such places." In the davs of Benjamin of 
Tudela,* the taste for displaying refics did not confine 
itself to objects of Christian interest. A grand mosque, 

' Early Travels in Palestine, p. 401 (Wright's Edit) 
' Ibid, p. 90, sq. 
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called the '^ Sjna^gue of Damascus/' was pointed out 
as the palace of JBenhadad, " one wall of which was 
framed of glass by enchantment. This wall contained 
as many openings as there are days in the solar year, 
and the sun in ^adual succession threw its light into 
the openings, which were divided into twelve degrees, 
equal to the number of the horn's of the day, so that 
by this contrivance everybody might know what time 
it was." The rib^ of an ancient giant-king, named 
Abchamas, traditionally said to have reigned over the 
whole world, was, according to the same authority^ 
exhibited with equally superstitious veneration. 

But although Damascus was thus singularly honoured 
in being made the scene of the first spreading forth of 
Christianity among the Gentile world, the compulsory 
escape of St. Paul proves that its inhabitants possessed 
little susceptibility of the truths which were thus mira- 
culously set before their eyes. Nor is it iminstructive 
to mark the connection of the bigotry, which has dis- 
tinguished the conduct of the inhabitants towards the 
Christians at a later period, with the intolerant fury of 
its Jewish inhabitants, which led them to stifle the first 
dawninop of the truth, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
awakenmg voice of their conscience-smitten and repen- 
tant countryman. 

Neverthless, as if in mercy to the scattered people of 
Israel, Damascus is, to this day, one of tne most 
floiirishing cities of the East. Arfcer a continued exis- 
tence for, perhaps, a longer period than any other city 
of the earth, its wealth, trade, and commerce, are still 
suggestive of the splendid position it occupied imder 
the Greek emperors of Constantinople. Despite its 
conquests by Abubekr,* Muhammad's famous suc- 
cessor, and by Timur the Tatar,* at a subsequent 
period; despite the reign of Islamism which has 
pressed its harsh footsteps on the subdued Christians, 

' Ibid. Compare De Finedo on Steph. Byz. b. y. p. 220, 
respecting this giant. 

• About A.D. 033. • A.D. 1301. 
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in len^h, broad, and weU paved. A lofty window in 
one of the towers to the east, is shewn as the place 
where the apostle was let down in a basket. In the 
way to Jerusalem is the spot where his course was 
arrested by the Hght from heaven. A Christian is not 
allowed to reside in Damascus, except in a Turkish 
dress. 

" The great number of tall palm and cypress trees 
in the plain of Damascus ada much to its beauty. 
The frmts of the plain are of various kinds, and of ex- 
cellent flavour. ^Provisions are cheap ; the bread is the 
finest to be found in the East ; it is sold every morning 
in small, light cakes, perfectly white, and surpasses in 
quality even that of Paris. This luxurious city is no 
place to perform penance in ; the paths around, wind* 
mg through the mass of fruit-trees, invite you daily to 
the most delightful rides and walks. Among the fruits 
produced in Damascus are oranges, citrons, and apricots 
of various kinds. The celebrated plain of roses, from 
the produce of which the rich perfume (attar of roses) 
is obtained, is about three miles from the town ; it is a 
part of the great plain, and its entire area is thickly 
planted with rose-trees, in the cultivation of which great 
care is taken. 

" The place called the ' Meeting of the Waters,' is 
about five miles to the north-west of the city. Here 
the river Barrady, which may be the ancient Abana, 
being enlarged by another river that falls into it about 
two miles off, is divided into several streams, which 
flow through the plain. The separation is the result of 
art., and takes place at the foot of one or two rocky 
hills, and the scene is altogether very picturesque. The 
streams, six or seven in number, are some of them 
carried to water the orchards and gardens of the higher 
grounds, others into the lower, but all meet at last close 
to the city, and form a fine cataract." 

A more recent traveller, Lord Castlereagh, is equally 
enthusiastic in his admiration. " The sun was rising 
over the city as we turned out to see his first beams 
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spread over mosque and cupola. The sight was ma^p- 
iiificent. There is nothing like this view in the whole 
world. I do not mean tnat it is more beautiful^ but 
the singularity of the position of the desert-girt metro- 
polis is its greatest charm. Situated in an immense plain, 
it rises out of a forest of trees, which stretch all around 
wherever the waters flow.'** 

The same visitor is amusingly characteristic in de- 
scribing the internal appearance of Damascus, as well 
as the bigotry which is still exhibited in this " holy, 
fanatical, and free" city, as Lamartine, by a droll collo- 
cation, cleverly describes it. 

" The city itself," continues Lord Castlereagh, 
*' though clean in comparison with other eastern towns 
I have seen, is not, in point of beauty or picturesque 
features, to be comparea with Cairo. There are no lat- 
ticed windows overnanging the street — no long and dark 
vistas of houses, with roofs apparently touching and 
excludins* the straggling simbeams. Here the streets 
are broader, and the whole aspect of things, though far 
less beautiful, displays, perhaps, more comfort. 

" The house of Mr. Wood, the consul, is entered by 
a large court-yard, containing a reservoir or fountain. 
Round this, are trellised vines and creepers, with masses 
of flowers and huge rose-bushes, the walls are painted, 
and covered with carved ornaments of wood- work and 
stone. There are several rooms, and each seems more 
beautiful than the last. 

" Mr. Wood sent his janizaries with us, and under 
their protection we strolled through the bazaars, which 
are extensive, and far more remarkable than those of 
Cairo, both from their size and the goods displayed. 
Here all is perfectly oriental ; a Frank is rarely to be 
seen, and the Turks, more fanatical than in any other 

' A Joiimey to Damascus, through Egj^)!, Nubia, Arabia 
PetwPA, <fec., by Viscount Castlereagh, M.P., vol. ii. p. 285, sqq. 
This work is amusing and characteristic in style, but not pro- 
found. The high position of its author, however, and his con- 
sequent facilities for gaining information, render it well de- 
serving of attention. 
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of their cities, scarcely conceal theirliatred and disgnst 
of every European. So much is this the case, that Mr. 
Wood was fearful that we might e«t into scrapes, or he 
insulted. However, nothing* disagreeahle occurred, 
though we were pushed agamst and hustled hy both 
soldiers and citizens. Subsequently we mounted the 
roof of a shop to obtain a view of the great mosque, but 
it is not to be compared to that of Sultan Hassan at 
Cairo. 

" Unlike Cairo, where every street is a picture, the 
interior portions of the town have nothing to recommend 
them, except the striking costumes of the inhabitants, 
and perhaps a greater degree of cleanliness. Yet here 
there are the same iilthy and pestilential heaps of filth, 
decayed and putrid frmt and offal; while from beneath 
the stranger's feet starts up a dog who has been gorg- 
ing himself till he can hardly growl ; or some yelping^ 
puppies, with their snarling mother, quarrel for scraps 
ana half-rotten bones. 

" The bazaars are tenanted by lazy and impudent 
shopkeepers, who, because Damascus is consiciered a 
holy city, and that only for the last few years Franks 
have been tolerated there, treat them with contempt, 
and think it a favour to allow them to purchase. Tnis 
was not so in Mehemet Ah's day. When the Egyptians 
were masters of Damascus, every European had not only 
toleration but protection, and the people of the town 
were obliged to keep terms with the despised stranger. 
Now, fanaticism has kindled its torch once more, and as 
the policy of the Porte has been weak enough to allow, 
if not to encourage, this regenerated animosity, the 
Ulemas, or heads of sects and tribes in Damascus, by 
every means in their power, daily instil into the people 
that they cannot hate or deride us too much. 

"This would appear extraordinary after all that 
Ens'land did for tlie Turks in Syria; but the latter 
declare, and with some colour of justice, that England 
was paid, and well paid, for the work upon which the 
Sultan employed her, and that the decorations and 
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diamondsy the muskets and ammunitioD, with which they 
are to reimburse England, are a perfect set-ofF against 
any exertion of ours. In short, we are represented to 
the lower classes as hired auxiliaries, too happy to do 
the Sultan s will, if we are paid for it. Nothing is so 
lamentable as the gross and barbarous ignorance pre* 
vaihng here. The people are actually told that the 
Sultan appoints the king of England, and that he is the 
slave and servant of the Porte ! 

Before parting with the reader, it may be well to 
remind him, that, although the present state of Damas- 
cus presents not the same sad spectacle, the same scene 
of desolation, as many of its former rivals, yet is it 
equally a witness, throughout its career, to the unerring 
truth of those prophets by whom God " at simdry times 
and in divers manners " hath spoken. Whilst its sub- 
jugation under the proud yoke of Assyria realized the 
predictions of Isaiah, its preservation to this day, and its 
slow, yet certain approacn to the blessings of Christian 
civilization, attest tne unbounded mercy, as well as the 
judgment, of the Creator of all. 
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BAALBEK, or BAAL-GAD. 

In Joshua, we read of a city " in the Valley of Lebanon 
under Mount Hermon/'* subsequently* mentioned under 
the name of Baal-Gad. Although Benjamin of Tudela 
identified Baalbek, the Hehopolis of the Greeks, with 
*' Baalath in the Valley of Lebanon, which Solomon 
built for the daughter of Pharaoh,"' modem criticism 
has shewn that the identity of Baalbek with the city 
mentioned by Joshua, is at least open to fewer objec- 
tions than any other hypothesis. 

We must again recur to the oft-mentioned subject of 
Sabaism, the favourite and most natural form of idola- 
try amon^ early eastern nations. Of this depraved 
system, the very name of Baalbek is suggestive. Dr. 
Aitto* has well observed, that, "as this word, in the 
S}Tian language, signifies the city of Baal, or of the 
Sun; and as the Syrians never borrowed names from 
the Greeks, or translated Greek names, it is certain 
that when the Greeks came into Syria they found the 
place bearinff this name, or some other signifying city of 
the Sun, smce they termed it Hehopolis, which is 
doubtless a translation of the native designation." The 
result, however, of the Doctor's learned investigations, 
seems to prove that the worship of Jupiter (expressed 
imder the other name of Baal-Gad) was not anterior to 
the introduction of sim-worship by the Egyptians. 
Macrobius,* a fanciftd, but leamea writer, seems to 
assert that the sun-worship introduced into HeUopolis,in 

' Josh. xi. 17 ; xii. 7. ' lb. xiii. 6. 

' See Early Travels in Palestine, p. 91. 
* biblical Cyclop. ▼. i. p. 263, where the whole subject is 
carefully investigated. * Saturn, L 23. 
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Syria, was but a modification of the reverence already 
paid to Jove by the Syrians; and Dr. Batto hence infers, 
" that the worship ot Jupiter was abeady estabHshed, 
and popular at the place, and that the worship of the 
sun previously was not, — and that a name indicative 
thereof must have been posterior to the introduction of 
that worship by the Egyptians ; and, as we have no 
CTound for supposing that this took place before or till 
long after Joshua, it could not then be called by any 
name corresponding to Heliopolis." 

I have before ^ warned my readers, that any compa- 
rison between the classical and the oriental names of 
deities is very uncertain, and seldom satisfactory. Per- 
haps this applies with some force to the whole story of 
the introduction of the worship of Jupiter into Baaloek. 
Furthermore, the word Baal itself admits of a consider- 
able latitude, standing, as it may, either for the generic 
name of god or deity, or for the sun alone. * 

But although there may be some doubts as to the 
certainty of the criticism which identifies Baalbek 
with the Baal-gad of Joshua,* still, from the natural 
tendency to sun-worship presented by most oriental 
nations, there can be no hesitation as to Baalbek 
having been a grand centre of this modified form of 
Sabaistic adoration. And although this may be re- 
garded by some as springing from a principle exclu- 
sively Phoenician, it is rather to be lookea upon as 
springing from the most natiu^ impulses of the numan 
mind, when left without a guide or teacher to lead to 
the true God as the greater source of Life and Light. 
As the dying heroes of Greek tragedy invoke the sun 
to which they are about to bid an eternal fsirewell ; as 
they deplore, in pathetic terms, the dim gloominess 
which tney were about to enter, and perhaps dwell 

* Page 58, note 2. 

' *' Baal, though it imports all idols in general, of whatsoever 
sex or condition, yet it is very often appropriated to the sun, tiie 
sovereign idol of this coimtry.** — Maundrell, p. 496. 

* See Sohinson*s Calmet, p. 491. 
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Upon the loss of the sun's light as a deprivation sadder 
thaa that of life itself; so does even the savas'e^ 
charmed by the sun which rouses him from slumber 
to the rude, imvarying' toils of the chase, hail as a sod 
the bright beams which, shaking off the deathhke 
dream of the past night, seem to call all the surround* 
inff world into a renewed existence. Whether in the 
Platonized rhapsodies of a JuHan,* in the fire-worship 
of the Magi, or the more chastened, more graceful 
adoration paid to Apollo by the Greeks, we discern 
one conmion principle, fotmded in impulse rather than 
theory, which reverences the sun as a visible deity, op 
as the Deity's immediate and visible agent. Without 
entering farther into particulars on this head, we will 
merely advert to the hct of the name Hehopolis 
having been apphed to six or seven cities^ of the 
ancient world, as a proof of the fi^quency of the con- 
secration of cities to the worship of the sim. 

It happens, unfortunately for the antiquarian, thatL 
whilst we possess the most complete descriptions and 
details of the magnificent ruins wnich attest the ancient 
luxury and wealth of the inhabitants of Baalbek, we 
possess scarcely any information respecting their history. 
It is next to impossible to beheve that they are purely 
of Roman origin, although we have authority' for 
assigning a portion of them to the hberahty of 
Antoninus Pius. It is possible that this emperor may 
have restored, augmented, or altered structures already 
existing' ; and other authorities'^ seem to prove that 
Baalbek was always regai*ded as a place of miportance 
under the emperors. But of its earlier history, of its 

' Jnlian, the witty but inconsistent opponent of the Christiana, 
has left a " Hymn to the Sun/' redolent of a ourioos mixtore 
of Neo-Platonic mysticism and poetical allusion. 

* See Stephanus of Byzantium. 

• See Kitto, v. i. p. 264. 

. * ^ From the reverse of Boman coins we learn thtt Helio- 
jx>lis was constituted a colony by Julius CsBsar ; that it was the 
seat of a Roman garrison in the time of Augustus, and obtained 
th^ Ju$ Italicum from Sevems." — Ibid, 
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connection with primitive Eastern nations, and its 
relation to their mythology and superstitions, we pos- 
sess nothing but vague conjectures, lounded upon inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory data. 

'' The town of Baaloek^ is now almost a complete 
ruin, with the walls which surrounded it, of an irregu* 
lar Quadrangle in form, fallen in many places, and the 
inhabited abodes being of a most wretcned character. 
Immense quantities of hewn stone and fragments of 
pillars, botn of the common rock of the coimtry, are 
strewn about in all directions. The eye of the traveller, 
however, does not rest on their prostration and confu- 
sion, and the filth with which they are associated. It 
sees, standing* up in majesty amidst the apocryphal 
Saracenic and Turkish towers and walls of the tort, 
the proudest and grandest memorials of human archi- 
tecture on which it has ever rested : and it scans with 
wonder and astonishment the remains of the temples, 
and their coiu'ts and colonnades, of HehopoHs. The 
ruins are those of a greater and lesser temple. The 
sub-basement of both the temples is artificial, to give 
them a superior elevation ; ana the court of the larger, 
in particular, is principally on arched vaults, to some 
of which access can now be got. The peristyles of the 
temples stand on strong masonry ; but this it has been 
intended to conceal by facings of stone, or rather rock, 
of the most prodigious size ever used in architecture, 
as is evident at the western and northern ends of the 
great temple. The enormity of some of the stones of 
the facing has been often brought to notice. One 
stone, in the western wall— overlooked both by Maun- 
drell, and Wood, and Dawkins, probably because 
irregularly cut in the outer surfEice, though of an 
imdivided mass — is sixty-nine feet in length, thirteen 
in depth, and eis'hteen in breadth, affording altogether 
a block of raised rock — to mve it in letters— of sixteen 
thousand one himdred ana forty-six cubic feet. The 
fellow of tlus stone is left nearly ready cut in the 

' ThiB detailed description is from the pen of Dr. Wilson. 
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ouarry, about a quarter of an hour to the south of 
the town, to challenge posterity to come up to the 
deeds of ancestry by removing it from its position. 
Above the stone in the sub-basement now alluded to, 
there are other three of enormous dimensions, forming 
its second elevation, of which Wood and Dawkins say, 
that they found the length to make together above a 
hundred and ninety feet, and separately sixty-three 
feet eight inches, sixty-four feet, and sixty-three feet. 
But let us return again to our plan. We have, begin- 
ning with the east, a staircase, leading up to a gi-and 
portico, with chambers on each side. Prom the por- 
tico, the entrance must have been by a large and two 
smaller doors into an hexagonal court, with various 
little chambers and nichas for idols, the pedestals of 
which, in many instances, still remain. From this 
court, the entrance is into a laro;>e quadrangular court 
with similar conveniences. Passing this second court, 
we are at the large temple, properly so called. Its 
remains, in addition to its lower works, consist of a 
colonnade of six Corinthian pillars of majestic size, and 
bearing a rich entablature, forming altogether objects 
of encnanting architectural beauty, with looking at 
which the eye is never satisfied. These columns be- 
long to the fiank of the temple, the original number 
having been nineteen, while there were ten in front. 
The bases and pedestals of the others are in their 
places. A number of the shafts are strewn about, 
generally with the three pieces of which they were 
composed separated from one another. The height of 
these pillars, including the architrave, we found to 
be seventy-five feet ten inches. Their diameter, taking 
the measurement between the first and second stones, 
is seven feet three inches. Their distance from one 
another is eight feet seven inches. The temple cer- 
tainly was never finished. The ruins of Baalbek 
astonish every visitant. Their great delineators, who 
took only an artistic view of them, say : — * When we 
compare them with those of many ancient cities which 
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is very hard, and the cutting as fine as it is possible to 
conceive. But wherever the eye wanders among the 
ruins, it involuntarily turns to tne magnificent Sextuor, 
which rises, like the personification of strength and 
beauty, as if it stood there to be worshipped as the 
deity of the place. 

^^ But it is painful to behold the distinction that time 
and man have worked : many are the changes which 
the temples have undergone since they were sacred to 
the idols of Baal ; for Baalbek has been turned into a 
foi-tress, and bastions and batteries have been erected 
among her colonnades and porticos. These, again, are 
gone, and with them a mosque which had been built in 
the midst of the walls ; but many a fragment on which 
the richest sculpture is portrayed is recognised amidst 
the rough execution oi modem Vandals, who broke 
down pillar and capital, frieze and bas-relief, to con- 
struct a wretched mosque, and make a fortification that 
was useless. 

" I do not pretend to guess at the history of Baal- 
bek. But it IS clear that its foundations and origin are 
of the earhest date. How far, and at what time, the 
Roman brought his taste and skill to bear upon what 
he discovered here, I know not ; but the temples would 
appear cotemporaneous with, or very Httle younger 
tnan Karnac and Luxor ; all, however, is lost in mys- 
tery, for the traces of their history cannot be followed 
out, and the confusion that prevails among all the rem- 
nants of these mighty edifices, renders it impossible 
even to guess at the chain of vicissitudes which reduced 
them to their present state. 

''It is douDtful whether there is anything in the 
world, taking it as a whole, more imposing than the 
colonnade of Baalbek, with the six pillars rising op- 
posite to it. It is true that the gigantic proportions 
and extent of Karnac are wanting; but Karnac, on 
the other hand, is without the elaborate sculptures and 
ornament of Baalbek. 

'' There is a small circular temple, or more probably 
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a tomb, near a fountain, almost covered by a weeping- 
willow. We saw, also, a buildins', with granite co- 
lumns, containing a sarcophagus, but they wei*e all in 
ruins." 

It is not impossible that a portion of the splendid 
buildings at Baalbek, may have been appropriated to 
purposes of Christian worship.* This pernaps arrested 
the progress of decay for some time after the age of 
Constantine, as the accounts of oriental writers assert 
that Baalbek continued a place of considerable impoi-t- 
ance down to the time of tne Moslem invasion of Syria : 
and, in the days of the Emperor Heraclius, it was looked 
upon as a strong citadel, well calculated to withstand a 
siege. Notwithstanding, however, a sturdy resistance, 
it was forced to submit to the conqueror ; and the rich 
ransom exacted by the avarice of the conqueror, 
is a satisfactory evidence of its commercial wealth.* 
Whilst gradually recovering from this attack, it re- 
ceived a rude blow from the Khalif of its power- 
ful neij^hbour, Damascus; not only was the city 
pillaged and thrown into ruins, but a cruel massacre 
of the principal inhabitants made Baalbek a place of 
mourning. 

During the Crusades but little mention of Baalbek 
appears ; but it is probable that, if this city still re- 
tained any Christian population, this circumstance may 
have aroused the spirit of i)ersecution, and tended to 
promote the work of Resolution that had already com- 
menced. It appears no longer as an active agent in 
the scene of the world's action, and little as we know 
of its previous influence upon the vast scheme of human 
progress, we trace, in its subjection first to ignorant 
and marauding tribes, and subsequently to the more 
refined but equally ignonmt bigotry oi the Turkish 
na^on, evidences of the sad wear ana tear of nations — 

> See Kilto, vol. i. p. 204. 

« This ransom, according to Kitto, consisted of 2,000 ouncrs 
of gold, 4,(KJ() ounces of silver, 2,(XK) silk vests, and 1,0 
swords, togetlicr with the arms of the garrison. 
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of that mysterious yet cdculatmjr influence which has 
reduced the once magnificent '* City of the Sun'* to a 
wretched yilla^ of mud-houses. Even the fruitfiil- 
ness of nature nas deserted it, and the grapes and the 
pomegranates, once so abundant, are sought for in 
▼ain. 
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PALMYRA, 

I HAVE retained the Grecian name of this interesting 
city^ although the prevalence of local usage still clings 
to the ancient Tadmor. * Throughout the East, from 
the oldest times, the presence of tne palm-tree has ever 
leen regarded as a proof of fertility, especially in dis- 
tinguishing the small oases rising like islands in the 
ocean, amidst a barren tract of sand, and gladdening the 
tired and thirsty traveller by the hope ofa green snade 
and fresh water* — ^two blessings which au who have 
"fisited the East eagerly appreciate. Hence has the 
palm-tree become a favourite subject in architectural 
decoration, as in the Eg3rptian temples at Denderah and 
Xuxor;' and the ''City of Palms'' was a natural and 
ftting epithet for this grand commercial resort, fre- 
Rented, in the days of its founder Solomon, by cara- 
^vans from all the leadinc* cities of the East. It must be 
remembered, however, tnat although palm-trees are still 
Aund in the gardens which environ the ruins of Palmyra, 
they are but sparing^ in comparison of the numbers 
"^hich once gave occasion to so truly eastern an epithet. 
Before enteiing upon a description of the ruins which 

* Or rather Thadmor. The more ancient name ** Tamar** is 
4kmnd in the text of 1 Kings ix. 18. 

. * Such an oasis is quaintly descrihed Exod. xv. 27. " And 
they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and three- 
■eore and ten palm trees: and they encamped there hy the 
.iraters." Some important information on this suhject will be 
Jbnnd in Dr. Ritto's notes in the Pictorial Bible, 2 Chron. 

' See Long, E^^yptian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 106 and 155. 

* A similar circumstance has taken place near Persepolis, the 
■rove around the tomb of Cyrus having entirely disappeared.— 
Vaux, p. 340. 
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cover the ground upon which so many busy thousands 
once trafficked, a glance at the political features of 
Solomon's reign wiU furnish the most probable notion 
of the greatness of Palmyra, and of the motives that 
led to its aggrandizement. 

With a character remarkable for caution rather than 
courage, with a worldliness of disposition which led 
him to prefer wealth to gloir, Solomon was fortimate in 
succeeaing to a kingdom which the complete and recent 
victories of his father had placed in a state of compara- 
tive security. The circumstances attendant on his oirth 
would materially tend to keep him in comparative seclu- 
sion, and the favourite offspring of Bathsneba was per- 
haps spai'ed any military or political exertion, till the time 
when, with an understanding matiu-ed by careftd study, 
and a disposition as yet little sullied by the temptations 
of court intrigues, or the more dangerous allurements 
of idolatry, he found himself master of resources which, 
as is oftentimes the case with the labours of another, 
were to render proverbial the name of the man who had 
employed rather than amassed them.^ Nor is there 
much doubt but that Bathsheba, a woman of a crafty 
and resolute spirit, who had gained an influence suffi- 
cient to enable her to supplant those whose claims to the 
throne seemed more direct, had a considerable influence 
in forming the mind of the future king*. Like a Tana- 
quil or a Semiramis, her ambition ana her forethought 
instructed Solomon in the probable means of security, 
and the right organization of a power which, once 
misdirected, woidd come to the same premature end 
which had already befallen so many mignty d}Tiasties. 

Universal prosperity cheered the effoi-ts of the Jews, 
and politicians would not be slow to derive the shrewd, 
money- making habits of this people, even in their iso- 
lated state, up to the present day, from the habits of 
trade matured by their intercourse with the Egyptians 

* Some rough calculations of the sums expended by David in 
public works will be found in Kitto, v. ii. p. 780, au article on 
Solomon which well deserves perusal. 
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and Tyrians during the reign of this " merchant-sove- 
reign. The nature of the traffic thus opened has been 
weD observed by a masterly biographer ^ of this prince's 
history^ although he has, perhaps, taken too narsh a 
view of the private character — made too little allowance 
for some of the failings, of Solomon. 

" The agricultural tribes enjoyed a soil and climate 
in some parts eminently fruitful, and in all richly 
rewarding the toil of inigation ; so that, in the 
secmity of peace, nothing more was wanted to de- 
velope the resources of the nation than markets for 
its various produce. In food for men and cattle, in 
timber and fruit-trees, in stone, and probably in the 
useful metals, the land supplied, of itself, all the first 
wants of its people in abundance. For exportation, it 
is distinctly stated that wheat, barley, oil, and wine, 
were in chief demand ; to which we may conjecturally 
add, wool, hides, and other raw materials. The kine*, 
undoubtedly, had large districts and extensive herds 
of his own ; but, besides this, he received presents 
in kind from his own people, and from the subject 
nations ; and it was possible in this way to make 
demands upon them, without severe oppression, to an 
extent that is unbearable where taxes must be paid in 
gold or silver. He was himself at once monarch 
and merchant ; and we may, with much confidence, 
infer, that no private merchant will be allowed to 
compete \*'ith a prince who has assumed the mercan- 
tile character. By his intimate commercial union with 
the Tyrians, he was put into the most favourable of 
all positions for disposing of his goods. That ener- 

fetic nation, possessing so small a strip of territory, 
ad much need of various raw produce for their own 
wants. Another large demand was made by them for 
the raw materials of manufactures, and for articles 
which they could with advantage sell again ; and as 

* F. W. NewnjRn, in Kitto, v. ii. p. 780. The only apoloary I 
can make for using so rx)pious an extract, is my inability to 
convey so much infonnation in a better manner. 
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marts for the eastern trade that was carried on by sea, 
Palmyra was for some time the chief mart for so much 
of that trade as was carried on by land." 

I have beioi*e observed that we find but few remains 
that belong to the era of the early glory of Palmyra. 
Even as early as the reign of the emperor Trajan, it 
was lying waste, but was rebuilt, under the name of 
Adrianopolis, by his successor Adrian.* Under Cara- 
calla it obtained the privileges of a Roman colony. 
During the weak ana fast failing condition of the 
Roman empire, which ensued under Galenius and 
Valerian, when provinces and colonies were fast assert- 
ing their independence of the mother city, Odenatus 
became master of Palmyra, and of the whole territory 
of Mesopotamia. He boldly assumed the title of king, 
and, at nis death, his queen Zenobia became mistress 
of most of the eastern provinces of the Roman empire. 

Zenobia* was a wonderful woman. Shrewd, vigilant, 
and persevering, she was equally renowniBd for her 
learning and her political abilities. Whilst, like our 
own Laay Jane Grey, she gave her private moments 
to the study of Greek, and probably of the sciences of 
eloquence and criticism, under the judicious Longinus,' 
she displayed the energy of an Elizabeth in her 
regular attendance at the council-chamber, and in her 
adinimble arrangements for the defence and consolida- 
tion of her vast power. But her abilities failed to 
withstand the exertioas of Aurelian, who vanquished 
the Amazon-like queen, and led her in triumph to 
Rome, leaving the depopulated and ruined city as an 
evidence of his prowess. Subsequently—perhaps out 
of compliment to the bravery and skill of Zenobia — he 
ordered the Temple of the Sun to be restored, gar- 
risoned the town, and appointed a deputy over the 

* Steph. Byz. s. v. p. 522. 

* The ** Letters from Palmyra" are well worth reading, on the 
finbject of Zenobia's life and policy. 

* See his life, by Eunapius, and Gabriel de Petra. Longinus 
fell a victim to his ad'ectionate devotion to his royal mistress. 
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surrounding district. Subsequent emperors contributed 
variously to the restoration and adornment of the city, 
but in A.D. 744, it was taken by the Khalif Merwan, 
after an obstinate resistance of seven months, and its 
decay gradually set in. When Bemamin of Tudela 
visited the place, it contained " 2,000 warlike Jews, 
who were at war with the Christians, and with the 
Arabian subjects of Noureddin."* In a.d. 1400, it 
was pillaged by the army of Tamerlane. 

" The ruins cover a sandy plain, stretching along 
the basis of a range of mountains called Jebel Belaes, 
running nearly north and south, dividing the great 
desert from the desert plains, extending westwards 
towards Damascus, and the north of Syria. The lower 
eminences of these mountains, bordering the ruins, are 
covered with numerous solitary square towers, the tombs 
of the ancient Palmyrenes, m which are found me- 
morials similar to those of Egypt. They are seen to 
a great distance, and have a striking effect in this 
desert solitude. Beyond the valley which leads 
throus'h these hills, the ruined city first opens upon 
the view. The thousands of Corinthian columns of 
white marble, erect and fallen, and covering an extent 
of about a mile and a half, present an appearance 
which travellers compare to that of a forest. The site 
on which the city stands is slightly elevated above the 
level of the surrounding desert for a circumference of 
about ten miles, which the Arabs beheve to coincide 
with the extent of the ancient city, as they find 
ancient remains whenever they dig within this space. 
There are, indeed, traces of an old wall, not more than 
three miles in circumference, but this was probably 
built by Justinian, at a time when Palmyra nad lost 
its ancient importance, and become a desolate place, 
and when it was consequently desirable to contract its 
bounds so as to include only the more valuable por- 
tion. Volney well describes the general aspect which 
these ruins present : — ' In the space covered by these 
' Early Travels in Palestine, p. 91. 
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rains we sometimes find a palace^ of which nothing 
remains but the court and walls ; sometimes a temple, 
whose peristyle is half thrown down ; and now a por- 
ticO; a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand groups 
of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed by tne fall 
of many of them ; there we see them ranged in rows 
of such length, that, similar to rows of trees, they 
deceive the sight, and assume the appearance of con- 
tinued waUs. If, from this striking scene, we cast our 
eyes upon the ground, another, almost as varied, pre- 
sents it^lf : on all sides we behold nothing but sub- 
verted shafts, some whole, others shattered to pieces, 
or dislocated in their joints ; and on which side soever 
we look, the earth is strewed with vast stones, half 
buried, with broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, 
disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, 
and altars defiled by dust.*"^ 

Recent travellers,* however, are much less glowing 
m their encomiums of the beauty of the ruins of 
Palmyra. Whilst allowing the grandeur of the gene- 
ral effect, they complain of great deficiency in the 
proportion and finish of the details. It must, however, 
oe remembered, that the colossal grandeur of an 
original design may have been impoverished by the 
alterations ofsubsequent ages, and that the degeneracy 
in art, which characterized the declining era of Rome, 
has probably left marks of its officious interference with 
the works of a more refined and sober school of art 
Whilst the name has been scrupulously preserved, not 
a vestige remains of the old city of Solomon. 

> Kitto's Cyclopaedia, v. ii. p. 818. ' Irby and Mangles. 
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TYRE. 

The history of this ancient " mart of nations" is so 
closely connected with the history of Solomon's rei^, 
that I must entreat my reader to bear in mind, while 
reading the present article, the sketch just given of 
that prince's political character, especially in commer- 
cial relations. 

The original name of this great city was Ts6r or 
Tsur, the Sarra of the Latins,^ a name which it pro- 
bably derived from having* been at first founded on a 
rocky site, for purposes of defence. Its original posi- 
tion was on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, 
about midway between Egypt and Asia Minor, and 
near the north-western frontier of Palestine. As it 
was a colony of Zidon, it is styled, in the poetical lan- 
guage of prophecy, the " daughter of Zidon," which 
was evidently a more ancient city, although chiefly 
known through its participation in the sins of idolatry 
which, in Scripture, connect its name with its wealthy 
and powerfxd colony. Prideaux* places its foundation 
by the Zidonians two hundred and forty years before 
the building of Solomon's temple, observing that " it 
soon outgrew its mother in largeness, nches, and 
power." 

At a very early period, we find the Tyrians pos- 
sessed of sufficient resources, and with such adequate 
capabihties of using them, that David resorted to their 
king, Hiram, for assistance in realising the grand de- 
sign of his whole life, the " house" for the Lord, which 
his successor was, however, destined to finish. The 

' Cf. Serv. on Virg. Georg. ii. 506, on the " sarranum ostnim." 
' YoL i. p. 124. * About B.o. 1142. See 2 Sam. t. 11, sqq. 
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hewing-, and probably the carving of timber, and 
" cunning" to work all works in brass/' were the quali- 
fications chiefly in request, but if we turn to the pages 
of prophecy, it will be difficult to sugg-est any luxury 
or refinement of Hfe, which the advancea state of Tyrian 
art and commerce did not enable it to furnish. 

As the sublimest picture of an ancient city, revelling 
in wealth and iniquity, even while the finger of God's 
wrath was pointea against it, and while his judgment 
was but suspending its blow, I cannot avoid quoting 
the burden of Ezekiel in " lamentation for Tyre" :' — 

" thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
which art a merchant of the people for many isles. Thus 
saith the Lord God ; Tyrus, thou hast said, I am 
of perfect beauty. Thy borders are in the midst of 
the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. ITiey 
have made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir ; 
they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts 
for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine 
oars; the company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches of ivory, brought out of the isles of Chittim. 
Fine linen, with broidered work from Egypt, was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy sau ; blue and 
purple from the isles of Elishah was that which covered 
thee. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy 
mariners ; thy wise men, Tyrus, that were in thee, 
were thy pilots. The ancients of Gebal, and the wise 
men thereof, were in thee thy calkers ; all the ships of 
the sea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy thy 
merchandise. They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Jf*hut, 
were in thine army, thy men of war ; they hanged the 
shield and helmet in thee ; they set fortn thy comeli- 
ness. The men of Arvad, with thine army, were upon 
thy walls round about, and the Gammadims were in 
thy towers ; they hanged their shields upon thy walls 
round about; they have made thy beauty perfect. 
Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude 
of all kind of riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, 

* Ezek. zxriL 2, sqq. 
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thej traded in thy fairs. Javan, Tubal, and Mesbech^ 
they were thy merchants ; they traded thepersons of 
men and vessels of brass in t}iy market. They of the 
house of TogaiTnah traded in thy fairs with horses and 
horsemen and mules. The men of Dftdan were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandise of thy 
hand ; they brought thee for a present horns of ivory 
and ebony. Syria was thy merchant by reason of the 
nmltitude of the wares of thy making ; they occupied 
in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and broidered work, 
and nne Hnen and coral, and agate. 

" Judah, and the land of Israel, they were thy mer- 
chants : they traded in thy market wheat of Minnith, 
and Pannag, and honey, and oil, and balm. Damascus 
was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares of thy 
making, for the multitude of all riches ; in the wine of 
Helbon, and white wool. Dan also and Javan going 
to and fro ocfcupied in thy fairs : bright iron, cassia, 
calamus, were in thy marKet. Dedan was thy mer- 
chant in precious clothes for chariots. Arabia, and all 
the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, 
and rams, and goats ; in these were they thy merchants. 
The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, they were thy 
merchants : they occupied in thy fairs with chief of aU 
spices, and with all precious stones, and gold Haram, 
and Canneh, and Eden; the merchants of Sheba, 
Assher, and Ghilmad, were thy merchants in all sorts 
of things, in blue clothes, and broidered work, and in 
chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and made of 
cedar, among thy merchandise. The ships of Tarshish 
did sing of thee in thy market: and thou wast re- 
plenished, and made very glorious in the midst of the 
seas. 

" Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters: the 
east wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 
Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mari- 
ners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of 
thy merchandise, and all thy men-of-war, that are in 
thee, and in all thy company which is in the midst of 
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thee, shall fell into the midst of the seas in the day of 
ruin. The suburbs shall shake at the sound of the cry 
of thy pilots. And all that handle the oar, the mariners, 
and all the pilots of the sea, shall come down from their 
ships, they shall stand upon the land ; and shall cause 
their voice to be heard against thee, and shall cry bit- 
terly, and shall cast up dust upon theii* heads, they shall 
wallow themselves in the ashes. And they shall make 
themselves utterly bald for thee, and gird them with 
sackcloth, and tney shall weep for thee with bitter- 
ness of heart and bitter wailing. And in their wail- 
ing they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and 
lament over thee, sayinff. What city is like T3rrus, like 
the destroyed in the midst of the sea ? When thy wares 
went forth out of the seas, thou filledst many people ; 
thou didst enrich the kings of the earth with the multi- 
tude of thy riches and of thy merchandise. In the time 
when thou shalt be broken by the seas in the depths of 
the waters, thy merchandise and all thy company in the 
midst of thee shall fall. All the inhabitants of the isles 
shall be sore afraid, they shall be troubled in their 
coimt«nance. The merchants among the people shall 
hiss at thee ; thou shalt be a terror and never shall be 
anv more." 

It is useless to attempt description after language so 
graphic, so vivid in its colouring, so minute in its 
details: not only are the means of wealth distinctly 
stated, but we are also informed whence they were de- 
rived. Before the ivory thrones, on which the elders of 
Tyre sat, the nations of the whole earth displayed their 
treasures, sought their aid and patronage, and[ courted 
approbation. 

But the other side of the picture equally claims our 
contemplation, and for sadder and more solemn reasons. 
It is a melancholy reflection, that the arts by which 
man's wants ai*e satisfied — by which, in fact, new desires 
are created, and new sourc<»s of gratification opened to 
the eager mind of man — thai these arts, which set forth 
the progress of ripening humanity, and make man the 
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Tindisputed lord of the lower classes of created beings, 
should be so often the means of corruptuig' the best 
feehngs, and perverting even their own perfection to 
purposes of evil. As with the polished civilization of 
other older cities of the eastern world, so was it with 
Tyre. The same hands that wrought the dehcate vest- 
ments in which her kings sat as tney gave judgment, 
also hung the tapestries that decked the temples of the 
21idonian idols. The same cunning workmanship that 
once wrought the brazen decorations of a temple to the 
true and only God, formed senseless idols. As the 
Israelites in the desert perverted their knowledge ol 
Egyptian art to presumptuous imitations of the God 
wnom their faithlessness supposed was lost to them, so 
did the Tyrians persist in following the corrupt practices 
of their ancestors, till God's wrath burst fortn, and con- 
queror upon conqueror arose to punish the presumption 
of the city to which Ezekiel had said : — *^ Thine heart 
was lifted up because of thy beauty ; thou hast corrupted 
thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness; thou liast 
defiled thy sanctuaries bv the multitude of thine ini- 
quities, by the iniquity of thy traflBc ; wherefore will I 
bring forth a fire from the midst of thee, it shall devour 
thee; and I will bring thee to ashes upon the earth, in 
the sight of all them that behold thee.^ 

The first important enemy who seems to have at- 
tempted to subdue the haughty Tyrians was Shalma- 
neser. Some maritime towns, which had ^hitherto 
preserved their fidelity to Tyre, revolted to this prince, 
who, encouraged by their defection, and led on by 
cupidity, joined battle with them at sea. But the 
Tyrians, although they presented a small armament of 
twelve ships to fight against the joint fleet of the Assy- 
rians and rhoenicians, which numbered sixty, came off 
victorious, and Shalmaneser retired in disgust, leaving 
an army to blockade the city. In vain did they cut off 
the supplies of water furnished by the aqueducts ; the 
persevering Tyrip.ns dug deep wells, by which they 

* £zek. xz^iii. 17, sq. 
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compensated for the deficiency^ and after thus holding 
out five yearS; the death of Snahnaneser relieved them 
from fear. ^ 

Flushed with the glory of having successiully with- 
stood the mightiest km^ of the East, the Tyrians, as has 
been well observed, " lor a time played a part in the 
ancient world like that which Venice played in the 
middle ages. Each was insular, colomal, and conti- 
nental — ^its borders in the midst of the seas — the builders 
had perfected its beauty— every precious stone was its 
covering. Each was not only commercial and opulent, 
but a joyous city, a pleasant place of all festivity— dance, 
song, and harp."* It was against Tyre in its heat of 
presumptuous glory, consequent on this triumph of its 
abihty and perseverance, that the lamentable aenuncia- 
tions of Isaiah and Ezekiel were directed. Let us listen 
to the narrative of their fidfilment. 

Before a generation had passed away, ^ the direM 
waminffs of the prophets were confirmed by the appear- 
ance of Nebuchadnezzar, who, after an obstinate resist- 
ance of fourteen years duration, made himself master of 
the old city of Tyre. But the inhabitants had mean- 
while remo^ e 1 their most valuable effects into an island 
about half a mile distant from the shore, where a new 
city was rapidly rising. " And therefore, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar entered that which he had so long besieged, 
he found little there wherewith to reward his soldiers in 
the spoif of the place which they had so long laboured 
to talce, and therefore, wreaking his anger upon the 
buildings, and the few inhabitants who were left in 
them, he razed the whole town to the groimd, and slew 

* '* At this crisis, or even earlier, an island half a mile from. 
the shore was made a stronghold for the riches of the ci^ ; the 
water, to a nautical people, being the best btdwark against the 
Assyrians, who had no maritime power. The original city on 
the mainland was subsequently named Palaio-Tyrus, or Old 
Tyre."— Kitto, ▼. iL p. 896. * Kitto, ibid. 

' See Prideaux, v. L p. 114 and 128, sqq. The scoffings of 
the Tyrians against the kingdoms of Judi^ and Israel in their 
misfortune had no small share in ccJling down the Divine wrath. 
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all he found therein. After this it never more recovered 
its former glory, but the city on the island became the 
Tyre that was afterwards so famous by that name, the 
omer on the continent never rising' any higher than to 
become a village by the name of Old Tyre." * 

Tyre was " forgotten seventy years," * as Isaiah had 
foretold, but the enterprising^ spirit of its inhabitants 
was not easily crushed. Of its intermediate history 
little or nothing is known, but when the Macedonian 
conqueror appeared before its walls, it " surpassed all 
other Syro-rnoenician cities in renown and greatness."* 
A powerful reaction had restored the new city to all 
the forgotten glories of the ancient one, and the Tyrians 
had not lost one atom of the undaunted perseverance 
which had withstood the Assyrian conqueror. But 
their obstinacy was, on the present occasion, matched by 
that of Alexander. 

The Zidonians yielded readily; but when Alexander 
approached Tyre, the inhabitants sent ambassadors to 
him, bearing presents for himself and provisions for his 
army, at the same time professing their willingness to 
do whatever he might wish.^ Alexander simply asked 
permission to enter the city, and sacrifice to Hercules.^ 

' Prideaox, v. i. p. 128, — ^who shews that the prophecies of 
Ezekiel respecting the manner of the siege apply only to the 
Tyre on the mainland. But it has heen suggested, and with 
mach prohability, that, although the island was not as yet much 
built upon, it had, for some time previous to its siege by Nebo- 
chadnezzar, been closely connected with the old city. Hengs- 
tenberg (De Kebus Tyiiorum) thiidLs that ** there were two cities, 
one insular, and the other on the mainland ; perhaps joined 
originally, as long afterwards, by a mole.** — EncycL Metrop. 
Early Oriental History, p. 426, Eadie's edition. But this latter 
opinion seems at yariance with history, which unhesitatingly 
attributes the formation of the mole to Alexander the Great. 

' Is. xziii. 15. Probably the duration of the Babylonian 
monarchy. See Barnes. 

' Gurtius, iv. 2, Ct Arrian, de Exped. Alex. iL p. 129, ed. 
Var. 

* Arrian, ibid. His account is perhaps the most elegant 
of all. 

' Not the Grecian, but the Tyrian Hercules. 
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Whether Alexander well knew that the request was 
one that would never be complied with, we know not; 
but it is certain that the acknowledgment of his all- 
conquering' powers, and the indirect comparison of his 
own prowess with that of Hercules, proved most dis- 
tost^rul to the Tyrians, who unanimously denied him 
an entrance. I will not repeat any of the clever things 
which Curtius and others assert that Alexander said 
upon the occasion, nor will I describe any of the appa- 
ritions that favoured his attempts. A tedious siege of 
seven months, while it proved that the refusal of the 
Tyrians was founded in tne consciousness of substantial 
resources, at the same time developed the ingenuity of 
the Macedonians, and showed them that they nad found 
their match. By means of a mole, the island was 
turned into a peninsula, formed by the ruins of the old 
city, and of timber from the adjacent Mount Libanus, 
and thereby rendered accessible to land forces. And 
hereby, at least in a secondary^ sense, were fulfilled 
those prophecies which had said : " And they shall lay 
thy stones and thy timber and thy dust in the midst of 
the water, and thou shalt be no more : though thou be 
poupht for, yet shalt thou never be found a^n, saith 
the liord God." * So utterly were the ruins of Old Tyre 
cast into tlie sea, that its exact site cannot now be 
determined. 

The new city, however, at a subsequent period, man- 
fiilly resisted the attacks of Antigonus^ and the ctir- 
rison stationed there by Ptolemy was permitted to 
depart, and the inhabitants to remain immolested. 
But the rivaliT of Alexandria, just springing into poli- 
tical impoi-tance, kept back the tendency to recover 
which seemed ever awake in the active Tyrians, and in 
the time of Pliny it was little known, except for its 
manufacture of purple. 

* On this secondary fulfilment of prophecy, see Prideanx, 
p fiO-i. 

« Ezck. xxvi. 12, 21. 

» B.C. 013. Ct Prideaux, v. i. p. 705. 
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During' the Crusades, Tyre was beleaguered more 
than once, was the burial-place of the German emperor 
Barbarossa, and remained in European hands till a.d. 
1291, when it was compelled to yield to the fast advanc- 
ing power of the Moslems. Its splendid fortifications 
were utterly demolished, and losing its value as a strong*- 
hold, it never again rose into importance. Maundrell, 
who visited it in 1694, gives us the following descrip- 
tion : — 

" This city, standing in the sea upon a peninsula, pro- 
mises at a distance something very magnificent, but 
when you come to it you find no simihtude of that 
glory for which it was renowned in ancient times, and 
which the prophet Ezekiel describes.* On the north 
side it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle, besides 
which you see nothing here but a mere Babel of oroken 
walls, pillars, vaults, &c., there beinc* not so much as 
one entire house left. Its present inhabitants are only 
a few poor wretches, harbominff themselves in the vaults, 
and subsisting;' chiefly upon fishing, who seemed to be 
preserved in this place by Divine Providence, as a visible 
argument how Grod has fulfilled his word concerning 
Tyre, viz., that it should be as the top of a rock, a place 
for fishers to dry their nets on. 

" In the midst of the ruins there stands up one pile 
higher than the rest, which is the east end of a great 
church, probably of the cathedi*al of Tyre ; and why not 
the very same that was erected by its bishop Paulinus, 
and honoured with that famous consecration sermon of 
Eusebius, recorded by himself;* this having keen an 
archiei)iscopal see in the Christian times ? 

" There oeing an old staircase in this ruin last men- 
tioned, I got up to the top of it, irom whence I had an 
entire prospect of the island, part of Tyre, of the isth- 
mus, and of the adjacent shore. I tnouffht I could, 
from this elevation, discern the isthmus to be a soil of a 
different nature to the other two, it lying lower than 

' Ezek. xxvi. 14, 27, 28. 
' £ccL Hist X. 4. 
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either, and bein^ covered all over with sand, which the 
sea casts upon it as the tokens of its natural right to 
a passage there, from which it was, by Alexander the 
Great, injuriously excluded. The island of Tyre, in its 
natural state, seems to have been of a circular figure, 
containing not more than fortv acres of ground. It 
discovers still the foimdations of a wall, which anciently 
encompassed it roimd at the utmost margin of the land. 
It makes, with the isthmus, two large bays, one on the 
north side, and the other on the south. These bays are 
in part defended fron the ocean, each by a long ridge, 
resembling a mole, stretching directly out, on both sides, 
from the head of the island ; but these ridges, whether 
they were walls or rocks, whether the work of art or 
nature, I was too far distant to discern."* 

To the same purpose Bruce* observes — 

^^ Passing by Tyre, from curiosity only, I came to be 
a mournful witness of the truth of that prophecy, that 
Tyre, the queen of nations, should be a rock for fishers 
to diy their nets on. Two wretched fishermen, with 
miserable nets, having just given over their occupation 
with very Httle success, I engaged them, at the expense 
of their nets, to drag in those places where they said 
shell-fish might be caught, in hopes to have brought out 
one of the famous purple - fish. I did not succeed, but in 
this I was, I believe, as lucky as the old fishers had ever 
been. The purple-fish at Tyre seems to have been only 
a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, had 
they depended upon the fish for their dye, if the whole 
city of y^re applied to nothing else but fishing, they 
would not have coloured twenty yards of cloth in a 
year." 

Equally solemn, but more picturesque, is the descrip- 
tion given by the learned and enlightened Robinson ; ' 
with which we may well conclude our notice of Tyre : — 

" I continued my walk along the shore of the penin- 

' Early Travels in Palestine, p. 423, stx. 
' Travels, Introduction, p. lix. 
' Biblical Researches, v. iiL p. 305. 
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siila, part of which is now unoccupied, except as ^ a place 
to spread nets upon/ musing upon the priae and fall of 
ancient Tyre. Here was the little laiey once covered by 
her palaces and surrounded by her fleets: but alas! 
thy riches and thy &me, thy merchandise, thy mar- 
iners and thy pilots, thy calxers and the occupiers of 
thy merchandise that were in thee, — where are they f 
Tyre has indeed become like ' the top of a rock.' llie 
sole tokens of her more ancient splendour — columns of 
red and grey granite, sometimes forty or fifty heaped to- 
gether, or marble pillars— lie broken and strewed beneath 
the waves in the midst of the sea ; and the hovels that 
now nestle upon a portion of her site present no con- 
tradiction of the dread decree — ^ thou shalt be built no 



more. 
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PETRA. 

In a previous publication/ I have attempted to poiut 
out certain leading' features in the character of Jacob^ 
which rendered him especially suited to be chosen as 
the immediate means of handing down God's will 
amongst his chosen people ; while I have also tried 
to shew that " the impetuous and intemperate spirit 
of Esau rendered him little fitted to be the future 
progenitor of the Jewish race, and through that race, 
of the Saviour of mankind." 

The early histoiy of these two brothers is intimately 
connected with a notice of the subhme and mysterious 
ruins of Petra. The same wild, restless spirit that had, 
in the persons of Nimrod and other early foimders of 
cities, led them to quit the paternal home, and seek 
to change the simple innocence of the patriarchal state 
for the bustle of a military and marauding hfe, to 
delve the rocks into architectural figures, and rear 
palaces that should one day rise, as it were, out of the 
earth, to bear witness to the ancient pride of some of 
her earliest children : such a spirit douotless stimulated 
the energetic, but thoughtless Esau ; and he who had 
set little store by the best gifts and choicest honours of 
patriarchal primogeniture, and the prophetic benedic- 
tion of an aged sire, has left, in tne sublime monu- 
ments of Petra, evidences that the glory of Edom had 
burnt forth with no common radiance before its setting 
rays left nought but the wandering and i^orant Arabs 
to tenant the deserts that had usurped the site of her 
ancient cities. 

' See my edition of Calmet, s. v. Jacob, p. 403. 
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But although Esau had lost his birthright, although 
anger and disappointment for a time severed him from 
the brother wno had, by the mysterious forewarning 
of God, supplanted him m attaining those rights which, 
in the eyes of the Hebrew, were endeared by the nearer 
relationship to a Creator, and the gracious promises of 
that " seed of woman" who was hereafter to reconcile 
the fallen children to the offended Sire ; although he 
had even conceived the desire of fatally revenging the 
fraud by which he was so great a sufferer, the natural 
generosity and disinterestedness of the Eastern chief 
prevailed : and when he met his timid and distressed 
Drother, " Esau fell on his neck, and kissed him, and 
they wept." Viewed apart from considerations to 
which I have already alluded, the character of Esau 
appears to much greater advantage than that of his 
brother ; and subsequent traditions, > little agreeing 
with the statements of the scriptural narrative, have 
done little justice to the manftil and generous, though 
thoughtless character of the founder of the race of 
Edom. 

But his greatest offence — the offence which had 
most influence in severing him from the communion 
of God^s chosen people — was his marriage with two 
Canaanitish women. From these nuptials, the Naba* 
theans and Temanites sprung. 

Of the subsequent history of Ksau, scripture says 
little, but the process of his descendants is traced 
with tolerable distinctness. The Horim, the ancient 
inhabitants of the district of Moimt Seir, were gra- 
dually « extirpated : and their cavern dwellings, which 
had furnished a shelter^ against the excessive heat of 
the sun, became the lodgings, tombs, and temples of 
his Edomite descendants. 

The term " Duke," which has been applied in our 

* The Talmodists are followed by the Fathers, who regard 
Esau as the represeotative of the condemned. 

» Dent. ii. 12. 

• See Kitto, v. ii. p. 4. 
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own yersion of the Scriptures^ to the chieftains who 
ruled over the Edomites, is unfortunate in conveying 
a feudal title of nobility in lieu of a patriai-chfQ 
arrangement hj which each &mily was subject to its 
own nead^ while a certain numW of families were 
aeain obedient to a common chief. But, in process 
of time, these systems gave way to the kingly power ; 
for when the Israelites applied for permission to pass 
through the land of Edom, their request was addressed 
to the kins' of that country ;* and the road by which 
they sought to traverse is spoken of as '^ the king's 
hignway. ^' Hence, it has justly been inferred that 
the chan^ from the patriarchal system had taken 
place durmg the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
desert. It must be remembered, however, that in 
some instances the early authority of kines, as of 
Saul over the Jews, does not so much interfere with, 
as systematicaUy and firmly orffanise, the existing 
state of things. Among a hardy and independent 
race like the descendants of Esau, an uncontrolled 
and oppressive monarchy would have been well nigh 
impossiole. 

The fraternal feud which had developed itself so 
eariy in the supplanting of Esau, raged hotly between 
the descendants of the brothers : the territory of 
Idumaea became more and more subject to the de- 
scendants of Jacob. Petra, or rather oelah, the " city 
of the rock," was finally conquered by Amaziah, who 
changed its name to Joktheel,^ sisnincantly pointing 
out the Divine influence that had thus verified the 
saying, that '^ the elder should serve the younger." 
For a time, however, it recovered its old name, until 
this gave way to the Roman translation of it — Petra. 

' Oen. zzzri. 15—42. The orig^al term is Allnf, see Kitto, 
V. ii. p. 5. • Numb. xx. 14. 

' Ibid. ▼. 17, supposed by Robinson to be the Wady e1- 
Ghuweir, that being almost the only valley that afibrds a direct 
and easy passage through these mountains. 

* i. e. subdu^ of God. 
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The earliest notice in pagan histoiy mentions two 
expeditions sent by Antigonus against the Nabathaeans 
in Fetra ; and Strabo, Pliny, and Josephus mention and 
describe this city as forming the capital of Arabia 
Petraea.* Under the reign of Trajan, when the whole 
distiict formed a Roman province, the building of 
Petra probably received some of the embellishments 
which Koman art has engrafted on the magnificence 
of their oripnal structure ; and the fJEict that many 
coins have been discovered, bearing the names of his 
successor, Hadrian, shews that it was not neglected.' 
It appeal's as the metropolitan see of the thira Pales- 
tine, m the ecclesiastical notices of the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; but here all mention of it ends. It is true 
that writers, during the era of the Crusades, make use 
of the name, but they erred in applying it to Kerek : 
a mistake .which the researches of Burckhardt, after 
a long lapse of centuries, has but lately fully rectified.* 
Although hindered by the officious and harassing in- 
terference of the Bedouin Arabs, this enlightened and 
indefatigable traveller succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
data to warrant the conjecture which subsequent criti- 
cism, under better opportunities, has fully and satisfac- 
torily established. 

Aoout two long days journey north-east from Akaba, 
is a rivulet and valley in the I)jebel-Shera, on the east 
side of the Araba,^ called Wadi Mousa. 

" In the red sandstone," says Burckhardt, " of which 
the valley is composed, are upwards of two hundred 
and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut out of the rock, the 
greater part of them with urecian ornaments. There 
IS a mausoleum, in the shape of a temple, of colossal 
dimensions, likewise cut out of the rock, with all its 
apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, &c. It is a most 
beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, and in per- 

* Pinedo on Steph. Byz. p. 546. 

* It bore the name of Adriane on some coins. 

' Cf. Bobinson's Calmet, p. 238 ; Kitto, t. ii. p. 724 

* t. e. The Valley of Ghor. 
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feet preservation. There are other mausolea, with 
obelisKs, apparently in the Egyptian style : a whole 
amphitheatre cut out of the rock, with the remains of 
a palace and of several temples. Upon the summit of 
the mountain which closes the narrow valley on its 
western side, is the tomb of Haroun (Aaron, brother 
of Moses). It is held in great veneration by the Arabs. 
(If I recollect right, there is a passage in Eusebius,* 
in which he says that the tomb of Aaron was situated 
near Petra.) The information of Pliny and Strabo, 
on the site of Petra, agree with the position of Wadi 
Mousa." 

From the ample materials collected by Dr. Robin- 
son, a recent editor of Calmet, the following amusing 
and circumstantial account of researches, corroborating 
the previous ones of Burckhardt, is derived : — 

" Passing on by Roman ruins, and occasionally 
Roman roads, Mr. Legh arrived at Shubac, the 20th 
of May. ' On the 2t3rd, the sheikh of Shubac, Ma- 
homet Ebu-Raschid, arrived, and with him also came 
the sheikh Abou-Zeitun (father of the olive-tree), the 
governor of Wadi Mousa. The latter proved after- 
wards our most formidable enemy, and we were in- 
debted to the courage and unyielding spirit of the 
former for the accomplishment oi our journey, and the 
sight of the wondera of Petra. When we i*elated to 
the two sheikhs, who had just entered the camp, our 
eager desire to be permitted to proceed, Abou-iCeitun 
swore, " by the beard of the prophet, and by the 
Creator, that the Caifrers, or infidels, should not come 
into his country." Mahomet Ebu-Raschid as wannly 
supported them, and * now there arose a great dispute 
between the two sheikhs, in the tent, which assumed 
a serious asj>ect : the sheikh of Wadi Mousa, at length 
starting up, vowed that if we should dare to pass 
through his lands, we should be shot like so many 

' All Burckhardt's conjectures have been confirmed ])y Col. 
Leake; see his preface to Bui'ckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 
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dogs. Our friend Mahomet mounted, and desired us 
to follow his example, which, when he saw we had 
done, he grasped his spear and fiercely exclaimed, " I 
have set them on their horses ; let me see who dare 
stop Ebu-Raschid.' We rode along a valley, the 
people of Wadi Mousa, with their sheikh at their 
Dead, continuing on the high groimd to the lefb in 
' a parallel direction, watching our movements. In half 
an hour we halted at a spring, and were joined by 
about twenty horsemen, provided with lances, and 
thirty men on foot with matchlock guns, and a few 
double-mounted dromedaries, whose riders were well 
armed. On the arrival of this reinforcement, the 
chief, Ebu-Raschid, took an oath in the presence of 
his Arabs, swearing, " by the honour of their women, 
and by the beard of the prophet, that we," pointing 
to our party, "should drink of the waters of WacB 
Mousa, and go wherever we pleased in their accursed 
country.' " Soon after they left the rawie, the rugged 
peak of Mount Hor was seen towering over the dark 
mountains on their right, with Petra under it, and 
Djebeltour, or Mount Sinai, distant three days jour- 
ney, like a cone in the horizon. They reached Ebu- 
Raschid's camp, of about seven tents (usually twenty- 
five feet long and fourteen feet wide), in three circles, 
and next morning attempted, but in vain, to obtain the 
consent of the hostile sheikh to pass through his terri- 
tory. They did not, however, come to blows ; and 
at length they passed the much-contested stream, on 
which stood the mud village of Wadi Mousa : Ebu- 
Raschid, with an air of triumph, insisting on watering 
the horses at that rivulet. 

" * While we halted for that purpose, we examined 
a sepulchre excavated on the right of the road. It 
was of considerable dimensions : and at the entrance 
of the open court that led to the inner chamber were 
represented two animals resembhng lions or sphinxes, 
but much disfigured, of colossal size. As this was the 
first object of curiosity that presented itself, we began 
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to measure its dimensions ; but our guides grew impa- 
tient, and said, that if we intended to be so accurate 
in our survey of all the extraordinary places we should 
see, we should not finish in ten thousand years.' They 
therefore remounted and rode on through niches sculp- 
tured in the rocks, frequent representations of ruoe 
stones, mysterious symbols of an indefinite figure de- 
tached in relief, water-courses of earthen pipes, arches, 
aqueducts, and all the signs of a wondenui period in 
the ancient annals of this memorable scene. * We 
continued (says the narrative) to explore the gloomy 
windins' passage for the distance of about two miles, 
gradually descending, when the beautiful facade of a 
temple burst on our view. A statue of Victory with 
wings filled the centre of an aperture like an attic 
window, while groups of colossal figures, representing 
a centaur and a young man, were placed on each side 
of a portico of lorty proportion,^ comprising two stories, 
and deficient in notning but a single column. The 
temple was entirely excavated from the solid rock, and, 
preserved from the ravages of time and the weather by 
the massive projections of the natural cliffs above, in 
a state of exquisite and inconceivable perfection ; but 
the interior chambers were comparatively small, and 
appeared unworthy of so magnificent a portico. On 
tne summit of the front was placed a vase, hewn also 
out of the solid rock, conceived by the Arabs to be 
filled with the most valuable treasure, and shewing, 
in the numerous shot-marks on its exterior, so many 
proofs of their avidi^ ; for it is so situated as to be inac- 
cessible to other attacks. This was the husna, or trea- 
sure of Pharaoh, as it is called by the natives, which 
Ebu-Raschid swore we should liehold.' A colossal 
vase, belonging, probably, to another temple, was seen 
by Captains Irby and Mangles, at some distance to the 
westward : and many excavated chambers were found 
in front of^ this temple of Victory. About three hun- 
dred yards farther on was an amphitheatre : * Thirty- 
three steps (gradini) were to be counted ; but, unfor- 
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tunatelj, the proscenium, not having been excavated 
like the other parts, but built, was in ruins.' The 
remains of a psuace, and immense numbers of bricks^ 
tiles, £c., presented themselves on a large open space, 
while ^ the rocks which enclosed it on all sides, with 
the exception of the north-east, were hollowed out into 
innumerable chambers of different dimensions, whose 
entrances were variously, richly, and often fantasti- 
cally decorated with every imaginable order of archi- 
tecture.' " 

" Nothing," says another traveller,* " contributes so 
much to the almost magical effect of some of these 
monuments as the rich and various colours of the rock 
out of which, or, more properly, in which they are 
formed. Many of these are adorned with such a pro- 
fusion of the most lovely and brilliant colours, as I 
believe it is quite impossible to describe : red, purple, 
yellow, azure or sky-blue, black, and white, are seen 
m the same mass distinctly in successive layers, or 
blended so as to form every shade and hue of which 
they are capable — as brilliant and as soft as they ever 
appear in flowers, or in the plumage of birds, or in the 
sky when illuminated by the most glorious sunset. 
The red perpetually shades into pale or deep rose, or 
flesh colour. The purple is sometimes very dark, and 
a&ain approaches the hue of the lilac or violet. The 
wnite, which is often as pure as snow, is occasionally 
just dashed with blue or red. The blue is usually the 
pale azure of the clear sky, or of the ocean, but some- 
times has the deep and peculiar shape of the clouds in 
summer when agitated by a tempest." 

In this valley of wonders, in this excavated city, where 
the glories of the palace, and the pomp of the temple 
mingle with the corruption of tombs, and the deso- 
lation formed by the ruins of dwellings, once rife with 
art and industry — in this desert of civilization, studded 
with the monuments of a race of heroes, whose struc- 
tures attracted the notice and sought restoration at the 
' Dr. Olin, already quoted in my edition of Calm^t. 
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hands of the Romans — here, in the midst of a ruined city 
that Nature seems to have sought to shield from desola- 
tion by an insuperable bamer of mountains, beneath the 
fagade of the temple where thousands worshipped, on 
the benches of the theatre, where a like number laughed 
away the hour that might never return, or in the re- 
cesses of those caverns which received all the flower 
of Edom — save those whose bones whitened on the 
battle-field — here may we pause a while, and listen to 
the voice, which forewarned the children of Esau of their 
doom — here may we lament over one more instance of 
the vanity of man rearing up the proudest monuments 
of his disobedience and humiliation.* 

" I will brinff the calamity of Esau upon him, the 
time that I will visit him. If gTape-gatherei*s come to 
thee, would they not leave some cleaning g^^apes ? if 
thieves by night, they will destroy till they have enough. 
But I have made Esau bare, I have uncovered his secret 

E laces, and he shall not be able to hide himself Be- 
old they whose judgment was not to drink of the cup 
have assuredly arunken ; nnd art thou he that shall 
altogether go unpunished? thou shalt not go unpunished, 
but thou shalt surely drink of it. I have sworn by my- 
self, saith the Lord, that Bozmh, the strong city, shall 
become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, and a curse ; 
and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes. 
Lo, I will make thee small among tiie heathen, and 
despised among men. Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, thou that dwellest 
in the clefts or the rock, that boldest the height of the 
hill : though thou shouldst make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation; every one 
that goeth by it shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all 
the plagues thereof As in the overthrow of Sodom and 

* To the reader who is deairons of minutely contrasting the 
details of the prophecies (of which only a specimen is here 
given) with those of their fulfilment, I must recommend Dr. 
Eadie's article on Petra, in his Biblical Cycloptedia, p. 457, sq. 
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Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities thereof, saith the 
Lord, no man shall abide there, neither shall a son of 
man dwell in it"^ ^' Thou shalt be desolate, Mount 
Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it : and they shall know 
that I am the Lord." ^ '^ Edom shall be a desolate wilder- 
ness.'** " For three transgressions of Edom, and for four, 
I will not turn away the pimishment thereof."* " Thus 
saith the Lord concerning Edom, I have made thee small 
among the heathen, thou art greatly despised. The 
pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, thou tnat dwellest 
in the clefls of the rock, whose habitation is high."' 
'' Shall I not destroy the wise men out of Edom, and 
understanding out of the mount of Esau ? The house of 
Jacob shall possess their possessions." ^^ 1 laid the 
mountains ot Esau and ms heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wilderness."^ 

Complete and melancholy as is the ruin that attests 
the fiiliilment of the " burden of Edom," forgotten and 
unclaimed (even by the barbarians that infest the dis- 
trict) as are the eaific^ which cover and surround the 
gloomy valley of death that even Roman magnificence 
once admired for the splendour of its stiiictures, careful 
investigation has shown that Petra, in its prosperous 
days, might once have contained a popidation equal to 
that of Athens. 7 But while we cannot deny the elabo- 
rate magnificence and wondrous toil which has exca- 
vated the rocks of the Edomite Selah into a city of 
wonders, we must remember that it is extremely difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to assign each building, or rather, 
the improvements and alterations which the buildings 
have undergone, to their proper ages. The mixture 
of orders is alone sufficient to show the modifications 
through which Petra has passed; and it is for this reason 
tliat I shall pay more minute attention to the tombs hewn 
in the rocks, the extent of which is only surpassed 

• Jcr. xlix. 8, sqq. • Ezek. zxxr. 15. ' Joel, iii. 10. 

* Araos i. 11. * Obatl. i. 1, sqq. • Mai. i. ^. 

"^ See the remarks abridged from Dr. Olin, in Kitto, v. ii. 
p. 725. 
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by the symmetry of their proportions and their fitness 
for the melancholy office to wnich they were destined 

Afler the Creator had doomed the fallen Adam to 
return to the dust from whence and of which he came 
— a doom in which all his helpless, yet not uncared-lor 
descendants were to participate — man, weeping over the 
dearly-cherished, but disfigured and corrupting remains 
of those he had once loved, sought to lay tneir corses in 
the earth, which seemed to open her bosom to receive 
once more those who had been fed by her gifts. Whether 
in the burrows of our own ancestors, or in the cave which 
the chosen of patriarchs purchased as a sepulchre for 
his wife, and which remained as an heir-loom for the 
heads of succeeding generations — the earth ever claims 
her own. Hence, as a taste for sculpture, and a greater 
earnestness in labours of art developed themselves — 
artificial caves became the cemeteries of the dead, and in 
the rock-tombs of Petra, as in those of Persepolis, we read 
the fulfilment of the same sad, but instructive prophecy. 

"Were those excavations," ^ays Dr. Kitto,* "in- 
stead of following all the sinuosities of the moimtain and 
its numerous fforges, ranged in regular order, they pro- 
bably would form a street not less than ^\e or six miles 
in length. They are often seen rising one above another 
in the face of the cliff, and convenient steps, now much 
worn, cut in the rock, lead in all directions through the 
fissures, and along the sides of the mountains, to the 
various tombs that occupy these lofty positions. Some 
of them are apparently not less than from two hundred 
to three or tour hundred feet above the level of the 
valley. Conspicuous situations, visible from below, 
were generally chosen ; but sometimes the opposite taste 
pi*evailed, and the most secluded cliffs, frt>nting to some 
dark ravine, and quite hidden from the gaze of the 
multitude, were prefeiTed. The flights of steps, all cut 
in the solid rock, are almost innumerable, and they 
ascend to great heights, as well as in all directions. 
Sometimes the connection with the city is interrupted, 

' Cyclop. T. iL p. 726. 
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and one sees in a gorge, or upon the face of a cliff, fifty 
or a hundred feet iUbove him, a long series of steps rising 
from the edge of an inaccessible precipice. The action 
of winter torrents, and other a^ncies have worn the 
easy ascent into a channel for the waters, and thus in- 
terrupted the conmiunication. 

'^The situations of these excavations are not more 
various than their forms and dimensions. Mere 
niches are sometimes cut in the face of the rock, 
of httle depth, and of various sizes and forms, of 
which it is difficult to conjecture the object, unless 
they had some connection with votive offerings and 
rehgious rites. By far the largest number of excava- 
tions were manifestly designed as places for the inter- 
ment of the dead ; and thus exhibit a variety in form 
and size, of interior arrangement and external decora- 
tions, adapted to the different fortunes of their occu- 
pants, ana conformable to the prevailing tastes of the 
times in which they were made. There are many tombs 
consisting of a single chamber, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
feet square, by ten or twelve in height, containing a re- 
cess in the wall large enough to receive one or a few 
deposits ; sometimes on a level with the floor, at others 
one or two feet above it, and not unfrequently near the 
ceihng, at the height of eight or ten feet. Occasionallv, 
oblong nits or graves are sunk in the recesses, or in tfie 
floor ot the principal apartment. Some of these are 
of considerable depth, but they are mostly choked with 
stones and rubbish, so that it is impossible to ascertain 
it. In these plebeian tombs, there is commonly a door 
of small dimensions, and an absence of all architectural 
decorations ; in some of larger dimensions, there are 
several recesses occupying two or three sides of the 
apartment. These seem to have been formed for family 
tombs. Besides these unadorned habitations of the 
humble dead, there is a vast number of excavations 
enriched with various architectural ornaments. To 
these unique and sumptuous monuments of the taste of 
one of the most ancient races of men with whom history 
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has made us acquainted, Petra is indebted for its great 
and peculiar attractions. This ornamental architecture 
is wnolly confined to the front, while the interior is 
Quite plain and destitute of all decoration. Pass the 
threshold, and notJiing is seen but perpendicular walls, 
beanng the marks of the chisel, witnout mouldings, 
columns, or any species of ornament. But the exterior- 
of these primitive, and even rude apartments, exhibit 
some of the most beautiful and imposing' residts oi 
ancient taste and skill, which have remained to our 
times. The front of the mountain is wrought into 
facades of splendid temples, rivalling in their aspect 
and symmetry the most celebrated monuments of Gre- 
cian art. Columns of various orders, graceful pedi- 
ments, broad rich entablatures, and sometimes statuary, 
all hewn out of the solid rock, and still forming part of 
the native ma«^s, transform the base of the mountain 
into a vast splendid pile of architecture ; while the 
overhanging cliffs, towering above in shapes as nigged 
and wila as any on which the eye ever rested, form the 
most striking and curious of contrasts. In most in- 
stances it is impossible to assign these beautiful fa(;'ades 
to any particular style of architecture. Many of the 
columns resemble those of the Corinthian order ; but 
they deviate so far both in their forms and ornaments 
from this elegant model, that it would be impossible to 
rank them in the class. A few are Doric, which are 
precisely those that have suffered most from the 
ravages of time, and are probably very ancient." 
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Some apology is due to the reader, for abruptly con- 
veying nim into the region of Bombay, and the pic- 
turesque details with which I hope to present him will 
scarcely excuse the seeming eccentricity of so rapid a 
transportation. But we have just been dwelUng on 
the beauties of Petra, and, aided by the expei-ienced 
pen of eye-witnesses and connoisseura, we have sought 
to form a just appreciation of the mighty wonders of 
the rock-city, to penetrate into the stillness of her 
tombs, to pace the courts of her temi)le3, and to marvel 
at the utter destruction of the race of men who chiselled 
the amphitheatre of the mighty valley into forms 
that, both for grandeur of dimension and beauty of 
finish, rival our own proudest structures. But no better 
parallel (however historically remote) can be formed to 
the rock-city of Arabia-Petitea, than the wondrous 
region of rock-hewn temples, which extends through so 
larffe a portion of India as we are now about to de- 
scribe. Although their antiquity is comparatively 
moderate, although very in-egular and uncertain 
estimates have been formed of their architectural 
merits, there can be no doubt that, if their extent alone 
be taken as a standaid of our admuntion, they must 
take a high place among the sublimest proofs of man*8 
ill-directed la]3ours in honour of a false belief; and, in 
this respect, the ruins of Indian temples belong as 
much to our plan, and are as fraught with wholesome 
lessons of morality, as the fragments which bear wit- 
ness to the downfall of Assyrian greatness. 

But, the reader will object, Sie cave-temples and 
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tombs of Ellora and the surrounding islands, cuimotbe 
regurded as ancient '' cities." As ill can thej be re- 
gtirded as temples and sepulchres only. The absence 
of private dwellings and other buildings is easily ac- 
counted for, when we recollect that the niins ot the 
^*eatest Eg^'ptian cities present the same phenomena. 
The |)eri8hable materials of which the dwellings of the 
common people w^ere composed, have involved them, 
long; since, in the same destruction as their inhabitants ; 
and while we in vain seek for a single evidence of the 
men who intruded into the ver j bowels of the earth, to 
rear the symbols of Buddhism, while we vainly look for 
a vestige of the trains of priests and worshippers that, 
like the ants beneath the hillock, made the Le^ii rock 
teem with life — these gigantic excavations, like one 
mighty Necropolis, bid us think of nought but death, 
and the grotesque figures of deities, seated in grim 
tranquillity, seem to muse thou^fhtfully upon the ruin 
that attests the fall of their worship. 

Although, in discussing the subject of Indian wor- 
ship, the structures to which it gave rise, and the 
symbolism in which it sought to embody its principles, 
w^e cannot be sufficiently careful to avoid falling into a 
too ready taste for parallelism with Greek or Oriental 
analogies — * yet we must recocnise one common feature 
throughout the world ; and that is, that the greatness 
of a nation generally attest* its culmination in the 
edifices it rears in the cause of religion. Even in the 
middle ages, in our own countr}-, the prowess of the 
warrior, the successful diplomacy of the courtier, and 
frequently the private prosperity of an individual, have 
displayed themselves in tne founding and endowing 
of religious estabhshments. Obscure as are the annals 
of Egypt, history is unvarying in placing the epoch 
of its greatest work as coeval with its proudest pro- 
sperity. Examples, already numerously instanced in 

* A miRtake from which I have already laboured to free 
Taylor's edition of Calmet Maurice's Indian Antiquities is sadly 
leavened with the same error. 
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this little volume^ are sufficient to shew that the cave 
temples of India belong to an era of her greatness — 
to the reign and career of a race of whom we have 
not even a lucid page of tradition ; and, although we 
know nothing of tne history of their founders, we must 
judge of the artist by the picture, and imagine the 
Hindoos of old, from the structures that once called 
them their masters. 

As we can give Uttle or nothing of an historical 
character, in connection with these excavations, we 
must content oui'selves with describing, as far as we 
ai'e able, the magnificent ruins which remain to attest 
the progress and influence of Buddhism, and conclude 
with a sketch of the reli^on itself. 

One of the eai'liest Indian monuments that attracted 
the notice of European travellers, was the cave-temple 
of Elephanta, situated in a beautiful island of the i^ame 
name.^ This island lies in the Bay of Bombay, seven 
miles from Bombay Castle ; it measures about six 
miles in circumference, being composed of two long 
hills enclosing a narrow valley. Tne island has taken 
its popular name from a colossal statue of an elephant, 
cut out of a detached mass of blackish rock, and sup- 
porting another smaller figure, probably that of a 
tiger,* on its back. The length of^ this colossus, which 
measures thirteen feet two mches, firam the forehead 
to the root of the tail, stands about 260 yards to the 
right of the landing-place on the southern part of the 
island. 

Afler proceeding up the valley for some distance, 
the mountains unite, and we find ourselves in the 
middle of a narrow path; after ascending which, 
we enjoy at the summit a beautiful prospect of the 
northern part of the island, and the opposite shores 

' Called by the natiTes Gorupara, {. e, the mountain city, 
' Some say a young elephant. Among the whimsical nf^ures 
which surround the grand quad of Magdalen College, at Oxforrl, 
is a similar one of a sea-horse vriUi a young one on its 
back. 
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of its neighbour, Salsette. Then, in the words of Mr. 
Erskine, — 

" Advancing forward, and keeping* to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which rises 
above it. 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front suppoi-ted by two massive pillars and 
two pilastei-s, forming three openings, unaer a thick 
and steep rock overliung by brushwood and wild 
shnibs. The long ranges of columns that appear 
closing in persj)ective on every side — the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals ai^e pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight — the darkness that obscures the interior of 
the temple, which is dimly lighted only by the 
entrances ; and the gloomy appearance of the 
ffigantic stone figures rangea along the wall, and 
hewn, Hke the whole temple, out of the living rock, 
joined to the strange uncertainty that hangs over the 
liistory of this place — carry the mind back to distant 
periods, and impress it with that kind of uncertain 
religious awe with which the grander works of ages 
of darkness are generally contemplated. 

" The whole excavation consivSts of three principal 
parts : the gi*eat temple itself, which is in the centre ; 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the great 
temple. These two chapels do not come forward in 
a straight Hne with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and 
are considerably in recess, being approached by two 
narrow passes in the hill, one on each side of the 
grand entrance, but at some distance from it. Aft«r 
advancing to some distance up these confined passes' 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
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grand excavation; exactly like the principal front which 
is first seen ; all the three fronts being hollowed out 
of the solid rock^ and each consisting of two huge 
pillars with two pilasters. The two side fronts are 
precisely opposite to each other on the east and west, 
the grand entrance facing the north. The two 
wings of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excayation, 
out have no covered passage to connect them with 
it."» 

From the northern entrance to the extremity, this 
cave measures about 130 J feet, and from east to west, 
133. The regular disposition of the columns, and the 
accurate arrangements for the support of the roof, are 
sufficient to prove the correctness of thase who consider 
the rock-excavations of India as postenor to a know- 
ledge of the construction of a regular building.* We 
must not, therefore, look upon these stnictures as 
evincinff an antiquity higher than that of buildings 
regularly erected above ground, but rather as successful 
adaptations of the rules of an art already well known 
and extensively practised. In respect to the figures 
which adorn this cave, a Judicious traveller has re- 
marked : — " Gigantic as tne figures are, the mind is 
not disagreeably moved on viewing in them a certain 
indication of the harmony of the proportions. Having 
measured three or four, and examined the propor- 
tions by the scale we allow most correct, I found 
many stood even this test, while the disagreements 
were not equal to what are met with every day in 
people whom we think by no means ill-proportioned."* 
Another traveller, however, remarks, that the grand 
temple of Salsette, although inferior in its other dimen- 
sions, considerably excels in height : while " notwith- 
standing the numerous and richer aecorations at Ele- 

* Quoted by Long, Egyptian Antiq., i. p. 178, sqq. 

» See Long, ibid. p. 203. 

' Goldingham, Asiatic Researches, iv. p. 424, scq. 
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])hanta, the spectator is constantly reminded of being 
in a cave."* 

In the neig^hbouring' island of Salsette, there are 
excavations on a srander scale. To the enlightened 
and tasteful pen of Bishop Heber, we ai'e indebted for 
the following elaborate account of the grand temples of 
Kennery : — 

" These are, certainly, in every way remarkable 
from their number, their beautiml situation, their 
elaborate carvings, and their marked connection with 
Buddha and his reli^on. The caves are scattered 
over two sides of a high rocky hill, at many different 
elevations, and of various sizes and forms. Most of 
them appear to have been places of habitation for 
monks or hermits. One very beautiful apartment, of 
a square form, its walls covered with sculpture, and 
surrounded internally by a broad stone bench, is called 
* the durbar ; ' but t should rather guess had been a 
school. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry season 
(May), were well supplied with water. The largest 
and most remarkable of all is a Buddhist temple, of 
great beauty and majesty, and which, even in its pre- 
sent state, would make a very stately and convement 
place of Christian worehip. It is entered through a 
fine and lofty portico, having on the front, but a nttle 
to the left hand, a liigh detached octagonal pillar, 
surmounted by three lions seated back to back. On 
each side of the portico is a colossal statue of Buddha, 
with his hands raised in the attitude of benediction, 
and the screen which separates the vestibule from the 
temple is covered, immediately above the dodo, with a 
row of male and female figures, nearly naked, but not 

* Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, L p. 429, sq. See Hindoos, 
i. p. 104, sq., a pleasant and judicious compilation, but 
disgraced by scandalous woodcuts. Bishop Heber, however, 
confesses that ** the original much exceeded his expectations, 
and that both the dimensions, the proporticms, and the scolp- 
tnre, seemed to be of a much more noble character.** 
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indecent, and carved with confliderable spirit, which 
apparently represent dancers. — In the centre of the 
semicircle, and with a firee walk all round it, is a mass 
of rock left soHd, but carved externally like a dome, 
and so as to bear a strong* general hkeness to our 
Saviour's sepulchre, as it is now chiselled away and 
enclosed in St. Helena's Church at Jerusalem. On the 
top of the dome is a sort of spreading ornament, Uke 
the capital of a column. It is apparently intended to 
support something, and I was afteiwards told at Carli, 
where such an ornament, but of greater size, is like- 
wise found, that a large gilt umbrella used to spring 
from it. This solid dome appears to be the usual 
symbol of Buddhist adoration, and, with its umbrella 
ornament, may be traced in the Shoo-Madoo of Pegpu, 
and other more remote structures of the same faith. 
Thoug-h it is different in its form and style of ornament 
from the Lingam, I cannot help thinking it has been 
originally intended to represent the same popular object 
of that almost universal idolatry. The ceiling of this 
cave is arched semicircularly and ornamented, in a 
very singular manner, with slender ribs of teak wood 
of the same curve with the roof, and disposed as if 
they were supporting it ; which, however, it does not 
require. Nor are they strong enough to answer the 
purpose. Their use may have been to hang lamps or 
flowers from in solemn rejoicings."* 

Let us continue, with the same traveller, to inver:- 
ti^t« the wonders of Carli, despairing', as we do, of 
furnishing a more eloquent and tastefiif description : — 

" This celebrated cavern is hewn on the faoe of a 
precipice about two-thirds up the side of a steep hill, 
risino:, with a very scarped and reg^ar talus, to the 
height of, probably, eight hundred feet above the 
plain. The excavations consist, beside the principal 
temple, of many smaller apartments, and galleries in 
two stories, some of them ornamented with great 
beauty, and evidently intended, like those at Ecouery, 

* Narrative of a Journey, &o., iii. p. 93-5. 
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for the lodging of monks or hermits. The temple 
itself is on the same general plan as that of Kennery, 
but half as large agam, and far finer and richer. It 
is approached by a steep and narrow path winding up 
the side of the hill among" trees and brushwood, and 
fragments of rock. This Drought us to a mean and 
ruinous temple of Siva, which serves as a sort of e-ate- 
way to the cave : a similar small building stands on 

the right hand of its portico The approach to 

the temple is, like that of Kennery, under a noble 
arch, fitted up with a sort of portico screen, in two 
etories of three intercolumniafions below, and five 
above. In the front, but a little to the left, is the 
same kind of pillar as is seen at Kennery, though of 
larger dimensions, surmounted bv three lions back to 
back. Within the portico, to tte right and left, are 
three colossal figures, in alto-relievo, of elephants, 
their faces looking towards the person who arrives in 
the portico, and their heads, tusks, and trunks, very 
boldly projecting from the wall. On each of them is 
a mohout very well carved, and a howdah with two 
persons seatea in it. The internal screen on each side 
of the door is covered, as at Kennery, with alto-re- 
lievos, very bold and somewhat larger than life, of 
naked male and female figures. I asked our young 
guides what deities these represented, and was sur- 
prised to hear from them in answer, — ' These are not 
gods, one god is sufficient, these are viragees * (religious 
enthusiasts, or attendants on the deity). On asking, 
however, if their god was the same whom they 
worshipped in the little temple before the steps, and 
if he were Maha Deo, they answered in the affirma- 
tive, so that their deism merely extended to papng 
worship to a single idol only. There is certainly, 
however, no image either of Buddha or any other 
mythological personage about this cavern, nor any 
visible oniect of devotion, except the mystic chettah, 
or umbrella, already mentioned at Kennery. The de- 
tails of the cave within having been already more than 
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once published, and as, in its general arrangement, it 
closely answers to Kennery, I will only observe, that 
both in dimensions and execution, it is much nobler 
and more elaborate ; and that the capitals of the 
columns (all of them at least which are not hidden by 
the chettah at the east end) are very singular and 
beautiful. Each consists of a large cup, like a bell, 
finely carved, and surmounted by two elephants with 
their trunks intertwined, and each carrying two male 
and one female fip^irc, which our guides again told us 
were vii'agees. The timber ribs which decorate the 
roof, whatever theii* use may have been, are very 
perfect, and have a good effect in the perspective of 
the interior, which is all extremely clean, and in good 
repair, and would be, in fact, a very noble temple 
for any religion." * 

But it is in the ruins of Ellora that we must seek 
for the consummation of Indian art in the construction 
of sacred edifices. 

These temples are situated in the province of Hyder- 
abad, about twenty miles north-west fi'om Desghir or 
Tagara, the capital of Aurungabad, and 239 miles east 
of Bombay. It may be considered as near the centre of 
India. II ere we have a granite mountain, forming a 
vast amphitheatre, completely chiselled out fix)m top to 
bottom, and filled with innumerable temples ; the god 
Siva alone having, it is said, about twenty appropriated 
to himself. To describe the numerous galleries and 
rows of pillars which support various chambers, lying 
one above another ; the steps, porticos, and bridges of 
rock over canals, also hewn out of the soHd rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who have the 
opportunity to look at Daniell's designs,* which, incom- 
plete as they are, and on too small a scale, will serve to 
give some idea of this wonderful place. The chief 

' Journal, ill. p. 112, sq. 

' See the mai^iificent folio to which Professor LoDg refers, 
Egypt. Ant. i. p. 183. 
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temple in this mountain is called Kailasa,^ which we 
enter from under a balcony ; after which we come to 
an ante-chamber 138 feet wide, by 88 feet in length, 
with many rows of pillars and chamoers adjoining them. 
From this chamber we pass through a grand portico, 
and over a bridge, into a huge cavem-chamoer, or 
rather court, open to the sky, with the huge masses of 
the natural rock overhangins* the pillars around. In 
the middle of this court stands the great temple, which 
is excavated from the upper region of the rock, and 
appears like a grand building. It is connected with 
tne gateway by a bridge left out of the rock, as the 
mass of the mountain was excavated. Beneath this 
bridge, at the end opposite the entrance, there is a 
fiffure of Bowanee sitting on a lotus, with two ele- 
phants with their trunks joined, as though fighting over 
ner head. On each side of the passage, imder the 
bridge, is an elephant, one of which has lost its head, 
the other its trunk, and both are much shortened of 
their height by earth. There are, likewise, ranges of 
apartments on each side behind the elephants, of which 
tnose on the left are much the finest, being handsomely 
decorated with figiu^s : advanced in the area, beyond 
the elephants, are two obelisks, of a square form, hand- 
somely graduated to the commencement of the capitals, 
which seem to have been crowned with ornaments."* 

The temple itself measures 103 feet long, and 56 feet 
wide, and rises to a height of 100 feet, in a pyramidal 
form. It is hollowed out to the height of seventeen 
feet, and supported by four rows of pdlars, fronted by 
colossal elepnanfc?. 'fhese monsters seem to give liie 
and vigour to the general design, whilst the whole 
building, resembling one of the most magnificent of the 
pyramidal temples,' is covered with sculptures. " The 

* Kailas, or Paradise. See Asiatic Eesearohes, vL p. 404, 
sqq., where minute particulars of measurement, <J^c., are given. 

* Asiatic Researches, vi. p. 405. 

' An evidence of its Buddhistic origin. Buchanan has oh- 
served (Asiatic Researches, vi. p. 293), that ** the largest and 
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first view of this desolate religious city," says Erskine, 
" is grand and striking, but melancholy, "f he number 
and magnilieence of the subterraneous temples, the ex- 
tent and loftiness of some, the endless diversity of 
sculpture in others, the variety of curious foliage, of 
minute tracery, highly wrought pillars, rich mytholo- 
gical designs, sacred shrines, and colossal statues aston- 
ish but distract the mind. From their number and 
diversity, it is impossible to form any idea of the whole ; 
and the first impressions only give way to a wonder not 
less natural, that such prodigious efforts of labour and 
skill should remain, from times certainly not barbarous, 
without a trace to tell us the hand by which they were 
designed, or the populous and powerful nation by which 
they were completed." 

Before entering upon a brief sketch of the Buddhist 
theology, or rather, of the modified form of Hindoo 
divinity, which is generally traced to Buddhism, a glance 
at the "older theology of India must detain us for a brief 
period. 

most celebrated temples are generally in the form of a pyramid, 
and are supposed to contain some of those relics, such as a tooth, 
a bone, a hair, or a garment To these temples, as containing 
the sacred relic, the prayers of the devout are addressed, and 
their offerings presented. The pyramids are often of a great 
size, constructed of sohd brickwork plastered over, and generally 
placed on a prodigious elevated terrace. The base of the 
pyramid is frequently surmounted by a double row of small 
ones, and the summits of the whole are always crowned with 
umbrellas, made of a combination of iron bars, into a kind of 
filagree-work, and adorned with bells. Many of these pyramids 
are from three to five hundred feet high. In the larger tem- 
ples, the umbrella, with at least the upper part of the pyramid, 
and often the whole, is entirely gilded over, and then the title 
of ShuSf or golden, is bestowed on the edifice. Other temples 
of nearly a similar structure, but hollow within, containing 
images of Godama, to which the adoration of his disciples is 
directed. Both these descriptions of temples are in common 
called Burd^ which M. LouBiRE writes Pro, and says that it 
means respectable.** [Unfortunately for M. Lonbire, the word 
hara is a modem Hindustani word meaning great, a term 
applicable enough to the Bock Temples. — Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie.] 
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One of the most natural errors to which a belief in 
the unity of the Deity, connected with a habitual obser- 
vation of the operations of nature, and a recognition of 
their various influence on the life of man, is Pantheism, 
by which the Creator is mixed up with his own work in 
indiscriminate confusion. This principle, developed as 
well in the Pseud-Orphic hymns to which the wnimsi- 
calities and ultra-conceptualism of the Neo-Platonic 
school gave birth, as in the doctrinal books of the V^das, 
has existed in various forms, at the root of almost every 
heresy that has turned the mind of the worshipper 
aside from the primitive doctrine once inculcated. Al- 
though, however, the numberless names of deities which 
appear in the theological systems of the Hindoos at 
first appear to be as various as the authors of the 
prayers addressed to them, yet, according to the most 
ancient commentaries ^ on the Indian scriptures, they 
are all resolvable into different titles of three deities 
(respectively synonymous with fire, air, and the sun), 
and ultimately of one God.* 

Among the Vedas many passages are found, in 
which we discover traces of*^ the same spirit which led 
the vain and pedantic disciples of Gnosticism to seek to 
sever their intellectual faculties from the grosser ones 
of the body, and to mount, in imagination, into the 
realms of thought, till the soid united itself with the 

* It may amuRe the reader to know that the commentaries on 
the Vedas amount to about 40,000 volumes, some of them of 
tolerable dimensions. In this respect, the Vedas are as badly 
off as Thucydides, the Greek Testament, or Peter of Lombardy. 
The number of Vedas, by the way, is but four: the Rich or 
Rig-Veday a collection of hymns of very obscure authorship, but 
magnificent in themselves; the Sama-Veday a book evidently 
compiled from the former; the Yajur-Veday an interesting work 
in many respects, as it affords a view of the ideas of the ancients 
on many points connected with anatomy, physics, and natural phi- 
losophy in general; the last of the Vedas is the Atharva-Veday and 
has been borrowed for the most part from the Rich. It is much 
to be regretted that these noble works, as well as the Wooking 
and Shooking of Kung-foo-tze (Confucias\ are not better known 
in this country than they are. ' Hindoos, i. p. 1-U. 
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Great Invisible after which it was striving'. Chaiity, 
however, may with reason discover a far better and 
purer motive in the aspirations of the Brahmin after 
iiis Creator, in his indistinct, yet highly coloured at- 
tempts to describe that mystenous power ; and in the 
glowing skies, deep jungles, lofty moimtains, and gi- 
gantic valleys of India, we may find enough to excite 
the thoughts, inflame the imagination, and animate the 
eccentric, Ossian-like language of the Hindoo devotee. 

I cannot better convey an idea of this rude sublimity 
of theological expression, than by an extract from the 
Vedas, in which assertion of the unity of the Creator is 
blended with the pantheistical principles to which allu- 
sion has been macie : — 

^' Fire is that original cause ; the sim is that ; so is 
air ; so is the moon ; such too is the pure Brahm,^ and 
those waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments, and 
other measures of time, proceeded from the effulgent 
person, whom none can apprehend as an object of per- 
ception, above, around, or in the midst. Of him whose 
glory is so great, there is no image ; he it is who is 
celebrated in various holy strains. Even he is the God 
who pervades all regions ; he is the first-bom ; it is he 
who is in the womb : he who is bom ; and he who will 
be produced : he severally and imiversally remains with 
all persons. He, prior to whom nothing was bom, and 
who became all things ; himself the lord of creatures, 
with a body composed of sixteen members, being de- 
lighted by creation, produced the three luminaries, the 
sun, the moon, and nre. To what God should we offer 
oblations but to him who made the fluid sky and solid 
earth ; who fixed the solar orb and celestial abode ; and 
who formed drops of rain in the atmosphere ? To what 
God should we offer oblations but to lum whom heaven 

' The reader must distinguish between Brahme or Brahm, 
the one incomprehensible and only God, and Brahma, the first 
of three persons in the Trimurti, or Hindoo Trinity. Colonel 
Tod considers that pure theism once existed in India, and men- 
tions a large temple at Cheetore, dedicated to Bramha, ^ the 
0M£ Creator." 
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and earth mentally contemplate, while they are streng- 
thened and embellished by offerings, and illuminated 
by the sun risine* aboye tnem. The wise man yiews 
that mysterious Being in whom the uniyerse perpetually 
exists, resting on that sole support. In him this world 
is absorbed; from him it issues; in creatures he is 
twined and woye with yarious forms of existence. Let 
the wise man who is conyersant with the import of reye- 
lation, promptly celebrate that immortal Beins*, the 
mysteriously existing and yarious abode : he who laiows 
its three states (its creation, continuance, and destruc- 
tion), which are inyolyed in mystery, is fether of the 
£ither. That Brahme in whom the gods attain im- 
mortahty, while they abide in the third or celestial 
region, is our yenerable parent, and the providence 
which goyems all worlds.^^ 

Among the elements, which thus became objects of 
the mistaken adoration of the Hindoos, water seems to 
have been regarded with the greatest reverence. As 
with the Pythagoreans of old, early bathing, repeated 
at different intervals of the day, formed a leading 
feature in Brahminical devotion, and the Hturgies of 
India abound with precepts respecting the time and 
manner of such ablutions. But, besides considering 
water as the all-cleansing type of mental and bodily 
purity, the Hindoos, like the philosophers of the lomc 
school,^ held water to be the first-existing, and all per- 
vading principle, at the same time allowing the co- 
operation and influence of an immaterial intelligence 
in the work of creation. 

Fire, under the name of Agni, and Earth, also claimed 
their godhead in due time, and earth, water, and fire 
became the types of a trinity named Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva: the first, as the universal mother of all 

* Asiatic Besearches, Tiii. p. 431 —3. 

' Thales, for instance. See Stanley's Histoiy of Philosophy, 
I*art i. chap. vi. p. 5, a work which has ftimished materials for 
more subitequent writers than have thought fit to acknowledge 
their obligations. 
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creatures ; the second as the preserver of whatever the 
earth engenders; the third, as the twofold principle 
which not only invigorates all animated nature^ but also 
accelerates dissolution and decay — a process equally 
necessary, since from corruption nature is restored and 
germinates anew. > 

Sabaism was the next form of idolatry, and perhaps 
the least reprehensible. " For," it has been elegtintly 
observed,* " to the rude untutored eye, the * Host of 
Heaven,' clothed in that calm beauty which distin- 
guishes an oriental night, might well appear to be 
instinct with some divine princij)le, endowecl with con- 
sciousness, and the power to influence, from its throne 
of unchanging splendour on high, the fortunes of 
transitory mortals." Sublime is the description of 
night which, in the charming version of Sir William 
Jones,' we here present to the attention of the 
reader. 

" Night approaches, illumined with stars and 
planets, and, looking on all sides with numberless eyes, ^ 
overpowers all meaner lights. The immortal goadess 
pervades the firmament, covering the low valleys and 
shrubs,* the lofty mountains and trees, but soon she 
disturbs the gloom with celestial effulgence. Advanc- 
ing with brightness, at length she recalls her sister 
morning ; and the nightly shade gradually melts away. 

' This is the substance of the Abb^ Dabois' theoiy. Hindoos, 
i. p. 1 52. 

=» Ibid. p. 153. 

' Extracts from the Vedas, Works, xvii p. 880, sq. 

* I may be excused attempting a version of a beautiful pa- 
rallel in Plato's celebrated epigram to his beloved (apud ApoL 
Apol.) : — 

" Star of my life, might I Heaven be, 
And gaze with myriad eyes on thee ! ** 

^ This deliglitful description of night suffers little by the side 
of the many similar passages found in the greatest poets. I 
would refer the classic reader to Theocritus, Idyll. iL 88 ; ApolL 
lihod., iv. 743; Alcman, fragm. p. 25 (ed. Welcker); Pseud- 
Orplieus, Argon. 1007 ; Virg. Mn, iv. 522 ; Statius, Silv. v. od« 
ad. somnum. 
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May she at this time be propitious ! She, in whose 
earfy watch we may calmly recline in our mansions, 
as ^irds repose on tne trees. Mankind now sleep in 
their towns ; now herds and flocks peacefully slumber, 
and winged creatures, swift falcons, and vultures. 
night ! avert from us the she-wolf and the wolf; and, 
oh ! sufler us to pass thee in soothing rest ! Oh, mom ! 
remove in due time this black, yet visible overwhelming 
darkness, which at present enfolds me, as thou enablest 
me to remove the cloud of their deUs. Daughter of 
Heaven, I approach thee with praise, as the cow ap- 
proaches her milker ; accept, night ! not the h jmn 
only, but the oblation of tny suppHant, who prays that 
his foes may be subdued." 

Nor are the addresses to the sun less replete with 
enthusiastic adoration, and Sir William Jones has even 
supposed that the whole triad of the Trimurti were 
identical with the sun, expressed under the mystical 
term OM.^ Like the Phoebus of the Grecian mvtho- 
logy, he has his car, drawn by seven green horses, and 
is preceded by Aurora, or the dawn, who acts as his 
charioteer.* Nevertheless, the worship of water takes 
precedence of that of the sun, in the present ritual of 
the Brahmins. When, however, the primeval element, 
wat^r, has received its due meed of adoration, the 
Brahmin proceeds to pay his devoirs to the sun,' 
standing on one foot and resting the other against his 
ankle or heel. In this position he mutters the following 
prayer : — 

" The rays of light commence, the splendid fiery sun 
beautifully rising to illumine the universe. He rises, 
wonderful, the eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, 
collective power of God, he fills heaven, earth, and sky, 
with his luminous net ; he is the soul of all, which is 

* A cnrions coincidence with the Egyptian ON (the Greek 
Cv) denoting exUtence. 

* Asiatic ResearcheSi i. p. 262. 

'Dancing in honour of the stin was another part of the 
ancient Hindoo rituaL — ^Lomeier de Lostrationibas, obap. zxxiiL 
p. 410. 
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fixed in locomotion. That eye, supremely beneficial, 
rises pure from the east ; may we see him a hundrea 
years ; may we live a hundred years ; may we hear a 
nundred years. May we be preserved by the divine 

Sower, contemplating* heaven above the region of 
arkness, approach the deity, most splendid of lumi- 
naries." 

I must regret that the limits of my work prevent 
my dwelling longer on so interesting a subject, and 
must pass over many other forms of creed and wor- 
ship, almost infinite in their variety, and revert to the 
subject most closely connected with the temples of 
Ellora, — ^the revolution in religion effected by Buddha, 
of whose principles these temples exhibit numerous 
traces. 

If we were certain as to the time when Baddhism 
arose, much of the gloomy uncertainty which invests 
these ruins would be dissipated, ana we should be 
enabled to form at least some probable conjectures as 
to their probable date, if not as to their founders. 
But it happens, unfortunately, that no chronolo- 

Sical subject, except perhaps the early dynasties of 
g}'pt, is so beset with contradictory statements and 
theories. * 

* According to the opinion of Dr. Buchanan in Asiat Re- 
search. (1. c.) the exact time would be b.c. 546, following the 
account in the text, which answers to 2341 years of the Julian 
reckoning. Some other sadly conflicting dates are given, which 
it were confusion to the reader to extract. We may add, how- 
ever, that " Sir William Jones fixes the first appearance of 
Buddliism about 1000 b.o., but his argument rests upon very 
weak grounds, and, if the Puranas are admitted to be of any 
authority, it is wholly untenable ; for whatever antiquity may be 
ascribed to Buddha, considered as a manifestation of Vishnu 
for the purpose of local and temporary delusion, there are clearly 
no grounds, mythological, traditional, or historical, for placing 
the origin of this sect higher than the i>eriod of Gautama, or 
about 500 B.C." — EncycL Brit. vol. v. p. 636. b.o. 540 is per- 
haps the best of all dates. Buchanan concludes his lengthy 
note with the sensible remark that " in all such differences of 
opinion, the safest to follow is the latest date, as most likely to 
approach the truth.** 
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We shall not enter into the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soulsy common to many other nations, except by 
observing the notion that the great benefactors of the 
human race at different eras of the world were only 
different bodies animated by one soul. This doctrine, 
which has been much abused by some Biblical critics 
of modem times, s'ives rise to all sorts of curious iden- 
tifications, and leaas to the favourite mistake, in ancient 
history, of attributing the actions of one hero to another, 
or ratlier, of collecting together a pecuhar assemblage 
of deeds and wonders, without which no man can arrive 
at the dignity of a hero. 

The Avataras, or descents of Vishnu, belong to this 
theory of metempsychosis. Every hero of Hindoo 
worship is Vishnu, Brahma, or Siva in a new character, 
but it IS to the first of these that we shall con£ne our 
present notice. Mr. Mamice well observes : — 

" Those incarnations represent the deity descending 
in a human shape — either to accomplish certain awfiii 
and important events ; to confound blaspheming vice, 
to subvert gigantic tyranny, and to avenge oppressed 
innocence ; or, finally, to establish a glorious system of 
benevolent institutions upon the loiins of a gloomy and 
sanguinary superstition. These surely are noble ac- 
tions ; ana it is principally to these different descents 
of Vishnu that most of the allegorical sculpture and 
paintings of India have reference. ^ 

There can, however, be little doubt that Buddha 
was either a king or a statesman, who sought to do 
away with the traditions of the Vedas, to abolish sacri- 
fices, and to inculcate a purer and more humane system 
of theology, doubtless accompanied with many corre- 
sponding political changes. The following are two ver- 
sions of the story, both of which prove that he was a suc- 
cessful heretic, who, despite the opposition and prejudice 
of the Brahminical school, succeeded in establishing, 
at least for a long period, a reformed system of refi- 

' ludian Antiquities. 
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gion,^ although the old one was never completely 
suppressed. 

In the Bhagawat,^ a treatise held in high esteem 
by the Hindoos, it is stated that, '' at the commence- 
ment of the Kali Yug, YLshnu became incarnate' in 
Kikata, under the name of Buddha, the son of Jina, 
for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods ;" 
that ^^ the undiscemible Being having assumed a 
mortal form, preached heretical doctrines in the three 
cities founded by Maya, for the purpose of destroying, 
by deluding, the enemies of the ^ods, stedfa^st in the 
religion prescribed by the V6das ; that praise is due 
to '' the pure Buddha, the deluder of the Daitvas 
and Danawas ;" and that, *^ by his words, as BudcQia, 
Vishnu deludes the heretics." 

According to the Puranas, Diosdasa, a king of 
the race of the Sun, finding Kashi unoccupied, took 
possession of the place, and there established the 
religion of Vishnu on so firm a foundation, thereby 
rendering his subjects so virtuous and happy, that the 
gods, like the deities of Greece in other as'es, ai'e said 
to have become jealous of the virtue ana prosperity 
of mankind, and fearing lest they shoidd lose their 
supremacy, they appUed to Vishnu and Siva to 
relieve them from their anxiety. These two incar- 
nate representatives of the Supreme Being, however, 
felt unwilling to dethrone so just a prince; but 

* The leading features of Buddhism have been described 
as, — 1. " Rejection of the Vedas as books of Divine authority. 

2. Worship of deified saints, and other subordinate gods. 

3. The belief that the sool will ascend through a long purga- 
tory of transmigrations to the state of a beatified saint, approxi* 
mated to the Deity while on earth, by complete abstraction from 
all eailhly sensations, and absorbed into the universal mind as 
soon as separated from the body." — (Encycl. Metrop. xvi. 
p. 58.) A fuller account, from the pen of my friend Mackenzie, 
will appear in the next article on Peking. 

' I nm indebted to an able article in the EncycL Brit voL 
v. p. Q'M\ sq. 

^ In the Kashi Khand, and some other legends, it is described 
rather as a manifestation than an incarnation. 
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Diosdasa having obtained as a boon from Bralima, 
that none of the deities should remain in his king- 
dom, Siva grew enraged at being excluded from 
his favourite residence, and consented to fulfil the 
malignant wishes of the deities. But, as long as 
the King and his subjects remained in the religion 
to which they had clung with so great earnestness, 
they were secure from injury, even at the hands of 
the aggrieved deities. Error and heresy were the only- 
means whereby the end could be achieved ; and with 
this view Devi, the twelve suns, and Ganesha, were 
employed. Their efforts failing, Vishnu, in the form 
of Buddha, perverted their minds, and led them to 
apostacy. 

Great as was the convulsion effected in the religious 
feelings of so large a district, it is certain that the 
learned students of the old religion '' did not remain 
silent spectators of what they deemed the triumph 
of atheism ;" ^ and although the " Brahmins recognise 
Buddha as an object of worship and reverence, it is 
only as a manifestation of Vishnu, one of the emana- 
tions of Brahm, or the Supreme Being, and not as a 
false teacher or impostor, whose object was to deceive 
and delude, that he is acknowledged by the sacred 
caste of the Hindus."* 

Sir William Jones has well observed that the term 
" atheists" could only have been applied to the 
Buddhists as a cant term of invective. " Buddha," 
he neatly remarks, " was a reformer ; and every 
reformer must expect to be calumniated."* But the 
opponents of Bucldhism did not rest contented with 
merely verbal opposition : the deadlv sin of religious 
persecution ragea against the Buddhists, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century of our era, with the same 
morbid fanaticism that distinguished the Papal mur- 
ders of a later date, and Brahminism became again 

' Ward, quoted in Hindoos, i. p. 170. 

' Asiatic Researches, viii. 

' Asiatic Researches, i. p. 142. 
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ascendant. Thus are the noble temples, which chiefly 
owed their origin to the spirit of arous:d reform, 
desolate and deserted. No throng of worshippers 
bends before the three-headed image in the temple 
of Elephanta; no prayers echo beneath the vaulted 
roof of Salsette ; and in EUora, all is hushed in tho 
silence of death. 
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PEKING.^ 

The frequenter of cunosity shops, who has amused 
himself auiong the whimsical monsters, fantastical 
furniture, and grotesque yet ingenious toys, which, in 
defiance of rules of a purer ana more natural style of 
art, claim admiration for the elaborateness of their 
workmanship, and the patience they attest in their 
execution, will readily find a reason for the introduc- 
tion of China, after the mention of works of Indian 
art. Considerable similarity in manners and customs 
^-equal mystery as to early origin and history, and 
an ecjual prevalence of Buddhism — will furnish ample 
apology for the introduction of Peking, the largest 
eitv of China, to oiu* readers. In a notice of the 
" Cfreat Cities of the Ancient World," the city of 
Peking, the metropolis of a third of the human race,* 
can ill be omitted. This enonnous town is situated on 
a vast plain in the interior of the district of Chih-li, 
the northernmost province of China Proper. The 
eastern and southern boimdaries of the sandy plain are 
not visible from the town, but on the west and north 
hills begin to rise only a few miles fix>m the walls of 
the city. Peking is situated fifty miles fix)m the great 
wall, at its nearest point, and it is one hundred miles 

* The whole of this chapter on Peking, and on the life and 
character of Confucius, together with the notice of Chinese 
Buddhism, is from the pen of my friend, Kenneth B. H. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. 

' It may seem a broad as<tertion to call the Chinese a third 
of the population of the world, but the •following table, extracted 
trom Martin's excellent work on China» will prove that the 
assertion is not so extravagant: — 
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from the ffiilf of Chili -li. It is about six miles in dia- 
meter, and eighteen miles in circumference. The fol- 
loHing" account from the pen of one of the early Jesuits/ 
will doubtless prove interesting* : — 

" Pekin, that is the north court, is the chief city of 
China, and the usual seat of its emperors. It is so 
named to distingiiish it from Nankin, the south court, 
another very considerable city, so called from the em- 
perors residing there in former ages, it beinff the finest, 
the most commodious, and best situated of the whole 
empire ; but the continual incursions of the Tartars, 
a warlike and very troublesome neighbour, obliged him 
to settle in the most northerly provinces, that he might 
be always ready to oppose them, with the numerous 
army he usually keeps near his court . . . This 
city, which is of an exact square form, was formerly 
four long" leagues round, but Tartars settling there 
forced the Chinese to live without the walls, where 
they, in a very short while, built a new town, which, 
being more long than large, does with the old one 
compose an irregular figure. Thus Pekin is made up 
of two cities ; one is called the Tartar's, because they 
permit none else to inhabit it; and the other the 
Chinese, as large, but much more frdl than the first. 
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The whole population of the globe is 900,000,000.— Martin's 
China, v. i. p. 29. 

* Memoirs and Obserrations on China. By Louii Le Compte^ 
Jesuit, London. Printed for Bef^. Tooke and Sam, Buckley, 
1697, p. 55. I quote the more willingly from Una quaint work 
as it is now rare. 
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Both are together six great leagues in circuit, allowing 
8600 paces to each league. This I can aver to he 
true, it having heen measured hy the emperor's special 
command." 

The houses in Peking are few of more than one 
story, and the testimony of all authorities point to a 
denseness of inhabitation, equalled by no other town in 
the world. Ten or even twenty persons will live in 
one small room, without attracting imenviable notice. 

Martin, in describing the city observes : * — *' The 
northern division of Peking, consists of three enclo- 
sures, one within another, each surrounded by its own 
wall. The first contains the imperial palace, and the 
abodes of the different members of the mipeiial house- 
hold ; the second, was designed for the residence of the 
officers of the coiui;, but is now occupied by Chinese 
merchants ; the third, consists of the space enclosed by 
tlie out^r walls, and was formerly inhabited by Tartar 
soldiers, but is now in the possession of Chinese shop- 
keepers and traders. The first enclosure (^forbidden 
city) is the most splendid and important part of Peking. 
It is situated nearly in the centre of the northern divi- 
sion of the city. It is an oblong paralloloffram, about 
two miles in circumference, and enclosed by a wall 
nearly thirty feet hi^h. This wall is built of polished 
red brick, surroundea by a ditch lined with hewn stone, 
and covered with varnished tiles of a brilliant yellow, 
which give it the appearance, when seen und.er the 
rays of the sim, of being covered with a roof of gold. 
The interior of this enclosure, is occupied by a suite of 
court-yards and apartments, which, it is said, for beauty 
and splendour cannot be surpassed. It is divided into 
three parts, the eastern, middle, and western. The 
middle division contains the imperial building, which 
are subdivided into several distinct palaces. They are 
represented by the Jesuits as perfect models of archi- 
tectiu*e. 

" The gates and halls are thus described : — 1. The 

» VoL L pp. 14r-15. 
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meridian gate. Before this gate, on the east, is a 
lunar dial, and on the west, a solar, and in the tower 
ahove it, a large bell and gong. All public officers 
enter and leave the palace by the eastern avenue ; none 
but the princes of the impenal blood are permitted to 
pass the western, and none but the emperor the 
southern avenue. At this gate are distributed the pre- 
sents to embassies; and all war captives are here 
received by his majesty in person. 2. The Gate of 
Peace has five avenues, ana is a superb building of 
white marble. The height of the basement is twenty 
feet, and the whole edifice 110 feet. The ascent to it 
is by five flights of forty steps each, and it is highly 
ornamented with tripods, and other figures in bron2se. 
Here, on all the holidays, and on the anniversary of 
the emperor's birthday, he receives the congratulations 
of his officers, who prostrate themselves to the earth 
before him, and strike the groimd with their foreheads. 
3. The Hall of Perfect Peace ; here the emperor comes 
to examine the implements prepared for the annual 
ceremony of ploughing. 4. The Hall of Secure Peace ; 
in this the emperor gives a banquet to his foreign 
guests on new year's day. 6. The Tranquil Palace of 
Heaven, i. e, oi the emperor. This is a private retreat 
to which no one can approach without special permis- 
sion. This palace is aescribed by the Ilussians, who 
have had many opportunities of seeins* it, as 'the 
loftiest, richest, and most magnificent of all the palaces.' 
On each side of the tower is a large copper vessel, in 
which incense is burnt day and night. 6. The Palace of 
Earth's Repose, i. e. of the empress, which is said to be 
very beautiful ; adjoining this is the imperial flower- 
CBrden, which is laid out in walks for her majesty, who 
being a Tartar, has not adopted the Chinese custom of 
crippling her feet, and, therefore, is said to enjoy her- 
self in what is called, ' Earth's Hepose.' In this 
^rden is a hbrary, said to contain a collection of all 
the books published in China." 

Of the bustle and confusion of the streets of Peking^ 
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some idea may be foi*med from the words of a writer, 
trust- worthy enough, I have found, to be quoted with- 
out restraint: * — 

" Even the widest streets are not free from con- 
fusion ; and at the sight of so many horses, mules, 
camels, wagons, chairs, and rings of 100 or 200 
persons who gatlier here and there round the fortune- 
tellers, one would judge that some imusual show had 
drawn the whole country to Pekin. ♦ • ♦ [After 
mentioning the practice of all persons of any property 
going out with many attendants, he continues] : — It 
18 evident that these customs, which ai*e peculiar ta 
China, do very much increase the throng, and it mast 
not be wondered at that the city should seem much 
more populous than it really is : and what must con- 
vince us is, that, as I have shown, there may more 
people lodse in Paris than in Pekin. Then, taking it 
for grantea that twenty or twenty-five persons there 
take up no more room than ten here, as 1 have already 
said, we must conclude, on the whole, that Pekin con- 
tains near twice as many as Paris does ; and I think 
I shall not be very wide of the truth if I allow it two 
millions of inhabitants." 

If the reader will refer to the statistical table, given 
in a former note to the nearest date given in the popu- 
lation returns (1G68), he will perceive the total in 
China to have been then 25,386,209 inhabitants; 
taking the annual births in the empire to be 30,000 
(whicn cannot be iar from the truth), and allowing a 
thii*d of these to die, we have a decrease of some 
40,000, and 630,000 for adult deaths, leaves us rather 
more than 24,000,000 as the tot-al population in 
1697; and on comparison 2,000,000 for the capital 
will not appear too much. The present population is 
about 3,000,000. 

*' Almost all the streets are built in a direct line, 
the greatest being about 120 feet broad, and a good 
league, and the shops where they sell silks and cmna- 

' Le Compte, p. 56, sqq. 
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ware, which generally take up the whole street, makes 
a very agreeable perspective. • • • Each shop- 
keeper puts out before his house, on a little kind of 
pedestal, a board twenty or two-and-twenty feet high, 
painted, varnished, and often gilt, on which are 
written, in large characters, the names of the several 
commodities he sells. These kind of pilasters, thus 
placed on each side of the street, and almost at an 
equal distance from each other, make a pretty odd 
show. This is usual in almost all the cities of China, 
and I have in some places seen so very neat ones, that 
one would think they had designed to make a stage of 
the street." ' 

The accounts of travellers conciu* in describing the 
streets of Peking as very animated, but as full of dirt 
and dust as any city, equally as badly cleansed, 
nearer home. 

As Peking started into its present regular modem 
array at least seven hundred yeai's before the Chris- 
tian era, little can be said on the subject of its 
antiquities, for since all is so ancient, nothing can be 
particularly mentioned as of parallel antiquity to what 
we have seen in Egypt, Nineveh, S^Tia, Persepolis, 
and India ; for, although the institutions of to-day 
have existed in the country for 2,500 years, to de- 
scribe them would be to describe what is taking place 
every day. There has been no race destroyed here as 
in ^ ineveh, and there has been little left by the earlier 
donizons of the country to signify their presence ; the 
Great Wall, indeed, conveys to our minds an im- 
pression of plaster still wet, and is almost the oldest 
piece of architecture they possess; as it has been 
oHen described, we shall not include it in the pre- 
sent sketch. 

One curiosity there does exist in China of unques- 
tionalile comparative antiouity and great interest in 
respect to the preaching or Christianity, which Martin, 

' Le Compte, p. 50. 
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a most excellent authority on China, thus describes^ 
speaking* of embassies : * — 

" A.D. 635. The Chinese annals state, that during 
the reign of Tait-sung, the second emperor of the 
Tang dynasty, there came ambassadors from foreign 
nations. There arrived at the capital of China, Sin-^ 
gan-foo, a man of exalted vii'tue, named Olapim. 
The Emperor graciously received this stranger, exa- 
mined the nature of tne new religion (Scriptiu*es), 
found that Olapun was thoroughly acquainted with 
truth and uprightness, and gave him a special com- 
mand to make it known. The following* year this 
decree was issued : — 

" * Truth hath not an unchan^ng name, nor are 
holy men confined to one immutable form. In every 
place true doctrine has been disseminated; and with 
reiterated instructions, the crowd of the living have 
been blessed. From the distant region of Ta-tsin 
(Arabia, probably), [Ta-tsin, * great j)urity'] the greatly 
virtuous Olapun has brought scriptures and pictures, 
to offer them to our high court. If the intont of this 
doctrine be examined, it is seen to be profound, excel- 
lent, and pure. If its noble origin be considered, it 
offers that which is important. Its phraseology is 
without superfluous woras. It contains truth, reject- 
ing that which is needless. It is beneficial accord- 
ing to every view, and profitable to the people ; and 
should, therefore, pervade the empire. Let the officers 
erect a temple for the religion of Ta-tsin in the capi- 
tal, and appoint twenty-one ministers for its adminis- 
tration. 

" The discovery of a Syrian monument, commemo- 
rating the progress of CWstianity in Cliina, which 
was erected a.d. 718, is a remarkable circumstance 

* China, i. pp. 247-248. Such persons who wish to know 
more about Uiese embassies must refer to Martin, and my 
learned readers to an article in the Classical Journal, iii. p. 
295, on the China of the Classics. The version in the text of 
edict is Martin'^, but it has been found necessary torense it. 
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in corroboration of the foregoing* statement. This 
monument was discovered by some Chinese workmen, 
A.D. 1625, near the city of Sangan, the capital of the 
province of Shen-se, which was at a remote period 
the capital of the empire. This city is situated on 
the river Wei, in latitude 34® 16' N. The monument 
is described as a slab of marble, about ten feet long^ 
and five feet broad ; it was covered with earth, but 
instantly shewn to the authorities ; and at this period 
there were numerous Christian missionaries in China, 
who had an opportunity of examining it, together 
with natives and pagans. On one side of it is the 
Chinese inscription, m twenty-eight lines, twenty-six 
characters in each line, besides a heading, in nine 
characters ; the Syrian is on the right side, comprised 
in seventeen characters. The nine Chinese characters, 
at the top of this monument, read thus : ' A Tablet, 
recording the introduction of the religion of the Ta- 
tsin countiy in China.' It commences with^ stating 
the existence of the living and true God ; the creation 
of the world; the fall of man; and the mission of 
Jesus Christ. The miraculous birth and excellent 
tPiic'iing of the Saviour are briefly described. His 
ascension is spoken of; the institution of baptism 
mentioned ; and the cross declared to be effectual 
for the salvation of all mankind. The latter part of 
the inscription states, that in the reim of Tang-ixie* 
Taunffy A.D. 636, a Christian teacher came from 
Ta-tsin to China; where the emperor, after examin- 
ing his doctrines, published an eaict, authorizing the 
preacliing of Christianity among the people." 

Such IS the description of this important relic of 
early Christianity ; and in the inscription the Christian 

' The inscription has been trani^lated into Latin by Kircher, 
who published the original in Roman characters in his China 
Illuatrata, at Amsterdam. Dalquie has given it in French, 
and Dr. Dndgeman has translated it into English, and it is 
given by Martin, iL p. 455, sqq. See likewise the Chinese 
Repository for May 18-45. 
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fuith is called the " illiLstrious religion." The men- 
tion of this interesting discovery naturally leads us to 
consider the doctiines of the three principal faiths^ 
ethical and religioiw, of China. 

'^ Religion^ has always had a great share in esta- 
blishing the greatest kingdoms, which could never sup- 
port themselves, were not the people's minds and heai-t^ 
tied together by the outward worship of some deity ; for 
peo})le are naturally superstitious, and rather follow the 
guidance of faith than reason. It was, therefore, for 
this reason, that the ancient lawgivers always made 
use of the knowledge of the true God, or of the false 
maxims of idolatry, to bring the bai'barous nations 
under the yoke of their government." 

So says the worthy Jesuit, in a letter to Cardinal de 
Bouillon, and we may conclude that his observations 
are correct, as they savour of the tenets of his order. 
After stating that Monotheism had lasted for many 
centuries in China, he continues : * — 

" The knowledge of the true God, which lasted many 
ages after the reign of Cam Vam, * and, in all proba- 
bility, a long while after the time of Confiicius, was 
not always supported in the same purity. Their minds 
were })osi?essed by idolatrv, and their manners became 
so cornipt, that the true 1 aitli beinff but the occasion 
of greater ill, was by little and little taken away fi-om 
them by the just judgment of God. Among all the 
8uj)erstitioiis, which followed here upon, there were two 
sorts which were principally estabhslied, and do be- 
tween tliem, at this present moment, comprehend 
almost all the empire." 

In the reign of Ting-Wang (604 bc.) the founder 
of the Taou philosophy, Laou-Tsze was bom, and the 
manner of his birth so much resembles that of Diony- 

• Le Compte, p. 320. 

* Page 321. 

' It were needless to say that modem researches have over- 
thrown the chronology and orthography of Le Compte, which 
1 therefore do not rest upon. 
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pos (Bacchus) as to justify the supposition of their 
identity. M. Remusat's remarks on his histoiy, shew 
clearly that the major part of the biography oi Laou- 
Tsze is mythical or mystical, and he compares him 
with Pythag'oraa (540 B.C.) ; but a new light could be 
thrown upon the whole subject, did space admit of it. 

Le Compte continues : — " This monster, to the sorrow 
of his country, survived his mother, and by his perni- 
cious doctrine in a short time grew famous; nevertheless, 
he wrote several useftil books, of virtue, of the good of 
avoiding honour, of the contempt of riches, of tnat in- 
comparable retiredness of mind, which separates us 
from the world, the better to know ourselves. He 
often repeated the following sentence, which he said 
was the foundation of true wisdom : Etenial reason 
jrrochtced one ; one prodtteed two ; two prodiiced three ; 
and three prodiiced all things : which seems to show 
as if he haa some knowledge of the Trinity." 

That the doctrines of the Taou sect originally sprang 
from some mutilated and mystified versions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, there is high doubt, but not 
whether the leading notion (if it be not derived from a 
common source with the Hellenic and all other leg-end- 
ary lore), was obtained from the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament, for I have elsewtiere st^it«d,* that 
there are many Hebrew MSS. in China, and now fur- 
ther say that they have been there for many centuries, 
and even, as will be seen hereafter, for sonie hundreds 
of years before the Christian era. I translate from the 
Chinese, a passage relative to the doctrine of Taou.^ 

* Notes and Queries, vol. iv. p. 282. 

* With the specimen of Taou mysticism, it may be interest- 
m^ to compare two passages in Martin, i. pp. 57-58, the first 
from Confucius (She-king, Verse-Book), the second from an 
ancient author, Hwae-nan-tsze, descriptive of the creation : — 

" Before lieaven and earth," says Confucius, " were divided, 
there existed one universal chaos; when the two energies of 
nature were gradually distinguished, and the yin and the ya}ig^ 
i. e. the male and female principles, established. Then the 
purer influence established, and became the expansive heavens; 
wliile the grosser particles descended, and constituted the sub- 
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*• The Chinese sect Taou affirm : ' Taou brongflit 
forth one ; one brought foith two ; two brought forth 
three; and three brought forth all thing?*.* If you ask 
them what the nature of Taou (the original principle) is, 
they reply : * Taou is extreme stillness, or a condition of 
perfect rest.' In speaking of the outward forms of the 
three, they characterize their nature as * tlie heaven's 
adorning principle, earth's vivifying principle, and the 
pure principle of the exciting harmonizing wind ;' or as 
It is defined by tliem, * That aerial cause, or principle, 
by means of wliich the heavens and the earth act upon 
each other.' They call the internal Trinity, ' The clear 
unmingled influence ; the spiritual intelligence ; the 
purity of essence; in the midst of rest the yin and 
yr?w/7 principles separated.* Essence, intelligence, and 
influence, together worked in a stAte of vacuum.' " 

Such is the clear and intelligible strain of the Taou 
philosophy, which might have been an intelligible phi- 
losophy at the time, but is considered obscure at present, 

jacent oi\rth. From the combination of these two, all things 
^ were produced ; and thus heaven is the father, and earth the 
mother, of nature." 

Hwae-nan-tsze expresses himself thus : — " Heaven was form- 
less, a chaos; and the whole mass nothing but confusion. 
Order was produced in the pure ether ; out of the pure ether 
the universe came forth ; the Universe produced the air. When 
the pure male principle yang had been diluted, it formed the 
heavens. The hea\7 parts coagulated and formed the earth. 
The refined particles united ver>' soon, but the thick and heavy 
went on slowly ; therefore the heavens came into existence first, 
and the earth afterwards. From the subtle essence of heaven 
and earth, the dual principles, yang and yin, were formed; the 
joint operation of yang and yin produced the four seasons, 
putting forth their generative power, gave birth to all the 
products of the earth. The warm air of yang produced fire, 
and the finest parts of fire formed the sun. The cold air of the 
ym, being condensed, produced water; and the finest part of 
the watery substance fonned the moon." — Cf. with both of 
these the Timaeus of Plato, §4 10-13, and Ovid Metam. i. 
e. 5 31. 

' The Yin and Yang are the male and female principles in 
Chinese philosophy. 
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from the tampering of time and unphilosophical com- 
mentators. To return to the account of the Jesuit : *— 

" But he taught that God was corporeal, and that 
he governed other deities, as a king governs his sub- 
jects. He applied himself mightily to chymistry, of 
which some pretend he was the inventor. He beat his 
brains, likewise, about the philosopher's stone ; and did, 
at leng-th, ftincy, that by a certain sort of drink one 
might be immortal.^ To obtain which, his followers 
practise magic, which diabolical art, in a sliort time, 
was the only thing studied by the gentry. Everybody 
studied it in hopes to avoid deatn ; and the women, 
throug-h natural curiosity, as well as a desire to prolong 
their life, applied themselves to it, wherein they exer- 
cise all sorts of extravagances, and give themselves up 
to all sorts of impieties. 

" Those who have made this their professed business, 
are called Tien-se, that is, heavenly doctors ; they have 
liouses given them to Hve together in society; they 
erect, in divers parts, temples to Laokim their master ; 
king and peoj)le honour him with divine worship ; and, 
although they have examples enough to have unde- 
ceived them from these errors, yet they vehemently 
pursue immortality by his precepts, who could never 
gain it himself." 

" An interview," says Martin,^ " is said to have 
taken place between Laou-Tsze and Confiicius, in the 
year 517 B.C. The former was eighty-seven years 
old, and the latter thirty-five. Laou-tsze reproached 
Confucius with vanity and worldly -mindeaness, as 
exhibited by the pompous style in wnich he travelled, 
and the number of his followers. ' The wise man,* 
said he, * loves obscurity ; so far from courting 
einj)loyments, he shuns them : he studies the times ; 
if they be favourable, he speaks ; if corrupt, he yields 
to the storm. He who is truly virtuous, makes no 

> Page 323. 

« The elixir of life of the western world. 

» China, i. p. 2U5. 
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parade of his virtue } he does not proclaim to all the 
world that he is a sage. This is all I have to say 
to vou : make the hest of it you can.' Confucius 
said of Laou-tsze, that ' he knew the habits of birds^ 
beasts, and fishes, and how to take them; but as to 
the di-agon, he could not understand how it could 
raise itself in the heavens. He had seen Laou-tsze, 
who resembled the dragon.* " * 

The death of Laou-tsze took place in 522 B.C. The 
portraits of the impostor would make him a European. 

The most important event in Chinese literary and 
ethical history is the birth of Kung-foo-teze (Confti- 
cius), both in its effects on the moral organization of 
this great empire, and on the study of Chinese phi- 
losopny in Eiu-ope. 

I will, before making- any remarks upon Confucius 
himself, or his establishment of a moral code in his 
country, present the reader with a sketch of his hfe, 
and tiien proceed to a consideration of the more 
importimt of his doctrines.^ 

Confucius, or Kung-foo-tsze (such is the correct 
Chinese speUing, meaning " the sage Kung" or " the 
wise excellence"), was of royal descent ; ana his family 
the most ancient in the empire, as his genealogy was 
traceable directly up to Hwang-te, the reputed organ- 
izer of the state, and first emperor of the semi-historical 
period (beginning 2698 B.C.). The father of Confiicius 
was Shih-Leang-Ho, with the family style of Kung. 
His son, Confucius, was the child of a second marriage 
with a woman named Len-she ; who being of a pious 

* The Chinese consider the dragon as a type of the celestial 
genii. This is not the place for discussions of such a nature, 
or it could be shewn that Kung-foo-tsze (Confucius) did notiiing 
more than read the works of Laou, and that such was the im- 
pression on his mind. 

' In this sketch I cannot claim any originality of research 
as far as facts go, as I merely act the part of DemocriUts Junior^ 
who said on a similar occasion, *' I light my candle at the torch 
of another;" so T at that of Thornton, in his History of China, 
vol. i. pp. 151-215. 
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turn of mind, went to Ne-Kew, and prayed to the All- 
perceiving Divinities, and in ten months had a son 
in the city of Tsow-yih (now called Keu-foo-heen), in 
Shantung province, who received the name of Kew, 
and fityle of Chung-ne. This took place in the twenty- 
second year of Seang-Kung, king of Loo, the twenty- 
first year of Emperor Ling-wang, the 13th day of the 
eleventh month, in the forty-seventh year of the cycle, 
answering to the autumn of 531 B.C. At his birth, — 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward; ♦ • • 
" The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields." ' 

A prodigious quadruped called the Jr<?-Zm,* appeared 
ana prophesied that the new-bom infant "would be 
a king without throne or territory." Divers indica- 
tions of scroftila and distortion were turned into mira- 
culous indications of future eminence, and every fault 
was a distinctive and unusual virtue. Two dragons 
hovered about the couch of Yen-she, and five celestial 
snges, or angels, entered at the moment of the birth 
of the wondrous cliild; heavenly strains were heard 
in the air, and harmonies and chords followed each 
other, fast and fiill. 

Thus was Confucius ushered into the world, in which, 
for China, and, I doubt not, eventually for the western 
world, he was destined to work out many favourable 
and imiK)rtant changes. On the similarity between his 
birth, and that of our Saviour, I need not dwell. 

His father died before he was three years old, and 
he was left unprovided for; but his mother, who seems 
to have had independent property, educated him with 
gi-eat care and attention. His reverence for age, even 
in his earhest years, seems to have been unbounded. At 



' Henr>' IV. part 1, act iii. scene 1. 

' My friend Buckley suj^j^ests, with much probability, that the 
Kc-Lin (which means merely ** male-female"^ may be Uie Uon. 
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seven years old he went to school, and his learning and 
talents seem to have raised him in the opinion of every 
one. At the early age of seventeen he ohtained the post 
of subordinate surveyor of agricultural produce ; the 
duties of which ofiBce, contrary to the general practice, 
he performed himself, without the aid of a deputy. 

In his nineteenth year, he married Ke-Kwan-she ; 
and at the birth of his son Pih-yu, he seems to have 
been of consequence enough to attract, as Abraham 
did on a similar occasion, the attention of the monarch 
of Loo, who sent him a present of a carp. 

In his twenty-first year, he rose to tne considerable 
office of surveyor of agricultural live stock, retaining, 
probably, his former office. In this post, as in the 
former, he gave general satisfaction, and introduced 
much reform ; so that, under his administration, the 
country became twice as prosperous as before liis 
appointment. 

He retired from public life at the age of twenty- 
three, on account of the death of his mother, to 
conform to the three years mourning customary in 
China; and his mother's obsequies appear to have 
been carried out in the most splendid and respectful 
manner ; for it was one of the social reforms brought 
about by him, to treat the earthly frame of man, 
breathless and quiescent, with more reverence and 
affection than before. His example soon became 
general ; and thus one important object of his mission 
was carried out. 

The three years of mourning and seclusion he passed 
in intense study, and in following up the " six arts," viz., 
music, ceremonies, arithmetic, writing, the use of wea- 
pons, and the art of chariot-driving. At this period he 
imbibed a taste for philosophy, and refused to return 
to public political life. From this time he appears in 
the character of a travelling politician, reforming, on 
philosophical principles, the abuses of any or every 
land, and giving advice and instniction to all. Indeed 
his house appears to have been turned into a kind of 
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Acndemus, where the discussion of all subjects in ethics, 
literature, politics, and natural science, was carried on. 
Every person, younff or old, rich or poor, was ad- 
mitted, excepting such persons as bore a bad character. 
On beine* questioned as to his doctrine, he would re- 
ply, " My doctrine is that which it concerns all men 
to embrace : it is that of Yaou and Shun. As to my 
mode of instniction, it is quite simple ; I cite the con- 
duct of the ancients, by way of example ; I prescribe 
the study of the King- (Books), and reflections upon 
the maxims they contain/' Indeed, the object of the 
philosopher was rather to root out the abuses which 
nad crept into the usages of the country than to in- 
troduce new matter for speculation, of which he never 
seems to have been very fond. 

On his return to the kingdom of Loo (in b.c. 511), 
he a^phed himself to the revision of the ancient classic 
books. He reduced the She-king (Ode-book) from 
3000 poems to 311 ; he edited the Shoo-king (Four 
books), and reduced the number of chapters from 100 
to 50. He executed many other works of the like 
nature ; but these, and the revision of the very ancient 
Yih-king (a book containing an account of the myste- 
ries of the creation and of early religious feelings)^ 
form the whole of the works which have come down 
to our times; for his treatise on music (Yo-king) is 
lost. 

" They contain," says Pr^mare,* " the whole of the 
Chinese religion. In the iimdamental doctrines of them 
may be found the principles of natural law, which the 
ancient Chinese received from the sons of Noah. They 
teach the reader to know and reverence the Supreme 
Being. Like the Patriarchs, under the unwritten 
law, the emperor is both king and pontiff. To him it 
belongs to offer, at certain times of the year, sacrifice 
for his people ; to him it belongs to prescribe ceremo- 
nies, to decide on doctrines. This alone can be called 

» Lettrei Edif, et Cur, t. xxi. p. 218, ed. 1781. 
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the established religion of China; all other sects are 
considered by them to be extraneous, false, and perni- 
cious, and are only tolerated. The Christian relic-ion 
was declared lawful* by a public edict: in a subse- 
quent reign it was proscribed." A few extracts from 
the Ta-hio (Important Doctrine) will show the bearing 
of Confucian pliilosophy better than the completest ex- 
position of it:* — 

" The path or course of learning proper for men," 
says tlie Ta-hio, "consists in restoring reason to its 
pristine lustre; in renovating others; and in making 
the summit of all virtue the only point of rest. When 
the mind knows it^ point of rest, it is decided; once 
fixed, it can enjoy tii\n(iuillity ; and thus at ease view 
all things around with complete self-possession, thence 
maturely weigh their nature and value, and finally at- 
tain pei-fection in virtue. Thing's in the vegetable 
world have a root, as well as branches and fruit ; 
actions too have a consummation, and also a source 
whence they spring. He, then, who has formed a just 
idea of cause and effect, has made a near approxima- 
tion to the path which leads to the summit of virtue. 
. . . From the Son of Heaven even to the common 
people, one rule applies, that self-government is the 
root of all virtue. ... * Excite the people to self- 
renovation.' The Shee says — 

* Thoiif^h Tchyeu mled a country inveterate in evil habits. 
By the will of heaven, he renovated its laws and manners.' 

*' There is then no degree of virtue beyond the aim 
of the superior man. . . . The Shee says — 

* See on yon bank of the meandering Khee, 
The waving reeds how beautifully luxuriant! 
Such the virtues of the Superior Man. 
As they carve and file ivory, 
As they cut and polish the precious gem,-« 

* Pr^mare alludes to the edict consequent on the attempt to 
promulgate the Christian religion ; see p. 162. 

* The translation is Marsh man's at the end of his Clavis 
Sinica, 1814. 
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How exquisite ! how severe ! 

How resplendent ! how illustrious ! 

The virtues which adorn the Superior Man, 

Can never hecome a prey to oblivion.' 

. . . As riches adorn a palace, so virtue adorns 
the man; when the mind is expanded by virtue and 
knowledge, the body itself feels in a state of freedom 
and enjoyment. Hence the superior man will labour 
to rectify his thoughts and desires. . . . When 
the mind, engrossed by some passion, is not duly at- 
tentive, a man may look without perceiving, may 
listen without heaiing, and may receive food without 
discerning its taste. This sufficiently tells us that self- 
government depends on a due command over the pas- 
sions. . . . The good government of a country, 
therefore, must originate in a man's cultivating virtue 
in his own house. The Shee says — 

* The peach tree, how pleasant ! 
Its leaves how blooming and luxuriant! 
Such is a bride when she enters the house of her spouse, 
And duly regulates his family.' 

. . . That which you dislike in your superiors, 
do not exercise towards your inferiors ; that which you 
hate in your inferiors, do not practise towards your su- 
})eriors ; that which is disgusting in those before you, 
do not set before those behind you ; what is unpleasant 
in those behind you, do not shew to those before you ; 
what is base in those on your right hand, do not mani- 
fest in your intercourse with those on your left ; what 
is evil in those on your left, do not propose to those on 
your riglit hand : it is this which is meant by that line 
of conduct which squares perfectly with equity and 
virtue. . . . When the sovereign himself reveres 
virtue, it is impossible that his subjects should forget 
the respect due to him. When the people duly regard 
the riirht^ of the sovereign, it is impossible that the 
revenues should not be easily collected; and equally 
impossible, that a revenue thus collected without ex- 
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tortion^ should not be deemed sacred to the sovereign's 
use." 

Such are the extracts which I have thought best to 
lay before the reader, and from tliese passages the 
eeneral tenor of the Confiician philosophy can fairly 
De inferred. 

It was domnatic rather than disputative (somewhat 
resembling the Aristotelian method of sorites), and I 
scarcely think the title hastily given by Sir William 
Jones* to Confucius — the Socrates of China — holds 

food in the nature of their several philosophies, 
suy-tsze may certainly be considered the Xenophon, 
and Mang-tsze (Mencius) the Plato of China. 

Confucius continued for a long time the philosopher 
of Loo, and afterwards quittea that country to see 
what progress his doctnnes had made elsewhei'e. 
Coming to Tse, he was created one of the ministers 
of that province, and might have remained so, but that 
the prime minister succeeded in supplanting him. He 
then returned to his native country, where he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the ciiminal court, an ofiBce 
which he held till B.C. 496, when the successor of 
Ting-king, king of Loo, revoked his commission, and 
he a^-ain left his country, but was speedily recalled by 
Gae-kung, whose favourite he became, feut court in- 
trigues again estranged him fix>m his native land ; and 
after wandering for many years through other states, 
he settled in Wei ; but he was afterwards permitted to 
return. About his sixty-sixth year he came to Loo, 
leaving his wife dead in Wei, and his family scattered, 
after an absence of fourteen years. Here he remained, 
and though not employed by the king, was much re- 
spected and beloved by him. In his seventy-first year 
he prepared to quit the world, and broke up his school, 
admittmg his former disciples as friends, but not as 
scholars. 

Soon after this he felt himself breaking, and in- 

* Asiatic Researches, ii. p. 202. 
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disposition was growing on him, and though he reco- 
vered, still his formerly robust constitution was severely 
shattered. 

" He was constantly," says Thornton,* " visited by 
his disciples, particularly by Tsze-kung. One day 
Confucius met him at the door, supporting himself on 
a staff, and when he had entered, tne philosopher gave 
evident tokens of decay. He shed tears, and com- 
plained that his stren^h was failing and his eyes were 
dim, expressing himself in a rhyming triplet : — 

The great mountain is broken, 
The strong beams are thrown down, 
The sage is a dying plant. 

" He added, * The Princes of the Shang dynasty 
are interred between two pillars, where I offered a 
sacrifice to my ancestors. This dream convinces me 
that I have not long to hve ; but this is not the source 
of my affliction : it is because I see that every monarch 
has degenerated from the virtues of his forefathers, and 
that all reject my doctrines.' Tsze-kung consoled the 
sorrowing sage oy telling him, that he had disciples 
who would tread in his path, and complete what he 
had so well be^n. He revived a little ; but this was 
but a spark which another incident extinguished. 

"Whilst hunting on the western frontier the kinff 
met with an extraordinary quadruped, which was killed 
by his suite, and which proved to be a lin. Confucius 
saw the beast, and pronounced it to be the symbol of 
charity and sound doctrine. The destruction of an 
animal which had announced his birth, was considered 
by him as an omen of his death. He prepared for this 
event, and read over his writings once more, making a 
few corrections in them; after which, he fell into a 
lethargy, which lasted seven days ; and, at length, on 
the day Ke-chow, in the fourth moon of the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Gae-kung, king of Loo, the forty- 

* Hist, of China, t. i. p. 203. 
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first year of King-wang, the fifty-ninth year of the 
thii-ty-sixth cycle (corresponding' to B.C.* 479), he died 
at the ape of seventy-three." 

In what reverence his memory is held now every 
one knows, and how fully and delightfully the predic- 
tion of Tsze-kung came to pass. Temples of civil and 
ethical merit stand now to his memory in every part of 
the empire j but lie is not, as some have supposed, wor- 
shipped as a god, his tablets being only revered for the 
memory of a great and good reformer. The number 
of these memorials is said to be 1560. Mr. EUice 
says the inscription on the Confucian tablet is usually 
" Seat of the Soul of the most Renowned Teacher of 
Antiquity." 

I cannot refrain from quoting Thornton once more 
on the subject of Coniiicius. 

" He was, perhaps," says that gentleman,^ very 
truly, " the only reformer and legislator in early times 
who did not betray the natural weakness of aspiring to 
supernatural distinction ; for even Socrates had his fami- 
liar genius. His persevering efforts to lead men into 
the path of reason and of natural religion were the off- 
spring of pure philanthropy, without the least taint of 
ambition or of selfishness. His moral doctrine dis- 
covers none of the ingenious subtleties and incom- 
prehensible logomachies of the Hindu schools, and its 
severe simplicity forms a strong contrast with the ethi- 
cal systems of ancient Greece. His maxims of conduct 
are of a practical not of a speculative character ; appli- 
cable to the pursuits and to all conditions of life, being 
based upon numan nature ; herein differing essentially 
from the mysticism of Laou-tsze and the sect of ^ the 
immortals.* By disclaiming the original discovery of 
the truths he taught, he obviated at once the imputa- 
tion of egotL«*m and the dread of innovation, and they 
could not be better enforced than by the rectitude and 

' Dr. Morrison says the eighteenth day of the second moon 
is considered the anniversary' of Confucius's death. — Thornton. 
» Vol. i. p. 208, sqq. 
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Llamelessness of his own life. ♦ • • The sagacity 
and discernment, evinced in many of his observations, 
denote a vigorous intellect, deep reflection, and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the human character." 

Nor do others detract from the greatness of the 
mind of Confucius. 

" Confucius," says Davis,* " embodied in sententious 
maxims the first principles of morals and of government, 
and the purity and excellence of some of nis precepts 
(whatever may have been said to the contrary dv 
persons ignorant of the language) will bear a compari- 
son with even those of the Gospel." 

" Europeans," observes a Chinese Christian,* "who 
complain that Confucius has not spoken sufficiently of 
the Deity, and of the mode of worsnipping him, should 
recollect that the Yo-king has been totauy lost ; that 
the She-king and Yih-kivg are full of praises of the 
Deity, and that although the Shoo-king is entirely histo- 
rical, there is not a page of it in which events are not 
ascribed to the omnipotence, the justice, the providence, 
the wisdom, the goodness, or some other attribute of 
the Almighty." 

In the previous article on the Rock-hewn cities of 
India, the rise and progress of Buddhism as an estab- 
lished i-eligion in that country, has been detailed ; it 
may, however, be apposite to relate how it obtained so 
powerful a hold upon the sympathies and feelings of 
the Chinese. 

Of the Buddhists, Lecompte says : ' — 
" The second sect which is prevalent in China, and 
is more dangerous and more universally spread than 
the former, adore an idol which they caU Fo or Foe as 
the only God of the world. This idol was brought 
from the Indies two and thirty years after the death 
of Jesus Christ. This poison llegan at Court,* but 

' Memoirs concerning the Chinese, Trans. R. A. S. t. i. p. 5. 

• Mem. Cone. Us Chinois^ t. i. p. 48. 
» Page 323. 

* How, it will be presently seeiu 
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spread its infection through all the provinces, and cor- 
rupted every town : so that this great body of men, 
already spoiled by ma^c and impiety, was imme- 
diately infected with idolatry, and became a monstrous 
receptacle for all sorts of errors. Fables, superstitions, 
transmigration of souls, ^ idolatry, and atheism, divided 
them, and got so strong a mastery over them, that 
even at this present there is not so great impediment 
to the progress of Christianity as is this ridiculous and 
impious doctrine. 

" Nobody can well tell where this idol Foj of whom 
I speak, was born (I call him an idol and not a man, 
because some think it was an apparition from hell) ; 
those who, with more likelihood, say he was a man, 
make him bom above a thousand years before Jesus 
Christ in a kingdom of the Indies near the line, 
perhaps a little above Bengala. They say he was 
a king's son. He was first called Che-Kia; but at 
80 years of ag-e he took the name of Fo. • • • 
The number of his disciples is very great, and it is by 
their means that all the Indies have been poisoned 
with his pernicious doctrine. Those of Siam call them 
Talapoins, the Tartars call them Lama^ or LamoRem, 
the Japoners, Bonzes j and the Chinese, Hocliamr ^ 

Such is the brief account of this early writer ; and 
using it as a summary, we will proceed to the details 
of the rise of Chinese Buddhism. 

The first notion of the approaching religion was given 
by a prophecy uttered by Kung-foo-tze (Confucius) 
in the following remarkable words — spoken on the 
occasion of a question as to who was the perfect being. 
He said, " I have heard that in the Western counti-ies 
there will be a holy man, who, without governing, will 

* Pointing to a partial introduction of Brahmaism into China. 

' M. Klaprotb is of opinion that Ho shay (such is the or- 
thography) is a corruption of the Persian i^^ Khaja^ " a 
teacher ;" and his notion is the more probable, as the Persian 
word kh'an^ ** a house/' becomes in Chinese mouths 

Han, " a house.** 
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prevent troubles ; who, without speaking, will inspire 
faith ; who, without violent changes, will produce 
good; no man can tell his name, but he will be 
the true saint." (Ching Xeaou-ckun-tsenen. Notices 
des MSS. du Itoi, t. x. p. 407.) This prophecy 
(clearly referring to Christ), mie-ht have been uttered 
about 490 B.C., and he probaoly knew it from the 
books of the Old Testament brought by the Jews into 
China about 650 B.C., which led mm to restore among 
his disciples a modification of the patriarchal system. 

The reign of Che-Kwang-le (b.c. 217) was rendered 
memorable by the entrance of a Buddhist priest and 
eighteen companions, called by the native historians 
Shih-le-fang, into the town of Heen-yang, with their 
Sanskrit rituals, but the emperor threw them into 
prison;* upon this, the missionary and his friends 
oegan to recite the Maha prajna pdramitdy and a 
brilliant light filling the prison they were liberated by 
a genius. The emperor, terrified at this, paid them all 
honours, and sent them out of the country. In 1 22 B.C., 
the army brought from Hew-too, beyond the Yarkand 
mountains, an idol of gold, six feet high, to the emperor 
Woo-te. From this model the present statues are 
modelled. Under Gae-te (b.c. 2) a person of the 
name of Tsin-King, received some books on the subject 
from E-Tun-Kow, an envoy of the Yue-te. 

These events, however, did not pass unremembered 
from the minds of the Chinese. For in a.d. 66, the 
emperor Ming-ti, of the Han dynasty, sent an em- 
bassy westwards to induce the " Holy One " to return, 
and take up his residence in China ; and it is a matter 
of extreme probability that the time of his mission 
was detennined by the calculations of the astronomers. 
The envoys proceeded to Ceylon, where, finding a 
religion comparatively modem, they brought it back 
with them. Tliis religion was the beHef m Buddha, 

> See Bbmnsat and Elaproth's edition of the Fuh-kwo-ke, 
The substance in the text is derived from Thornton's History 
of China, vol. i p. 574-575. 
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which, promulji^ted fii-st hy imperial edict, has ever 
since been followed by the Cliinese, but mostly by 
the uneducated portion of the people. The cause, 
it is said, of the emba<*sy to the Land of the West, 
was a dream ; and the constant (Imihle-entendre of 
the Chinese classic odes in the Woo-king* (five books) 
and Shoo-king (verse book), caused the revelation to 
be highly esteemed, and the priests of Buddha (of 
whom tlie early Jesuit missionaries speak in terms 
of unmeasured contempt and contumely) were re- 
ceived with open arms, and continued approbation. 
Thus it is that Buddhism is an exotic, anct in no way 
indigenous to China ; it has extended itself widely, and 
has been so modified to suit the Chinese characters, that 
there is no doubt of its being the least degrading of the 
various systems of theolog}' in use in that country. 

The Chinese Buddhistic precepts are five : — 1, Thou 
shalt not kill anything living, from the meanest insect 
even unto man; 2, Thou shalt not steal; 8, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery with the wife or concubine 
of any man; 4, Thou shalt not He; 5, Thou shalt 
not debase the image of man by intoxication; drink 
therefore no wine or liquor of dnmkenness. — The 
sins are ten : — 1, killing that which has life ; 2, 
theft ; 3, adultery ; 4, falsehood : 5, discord ; 6, bad 
language; 7, idle talk; 8, covetousness ; 9, envious 
malice; 10, apostasy. The vows are — 1, We leave 
our families and friends; 2, we shave our heads to 
shew that we are weak ; 3, we will reside together in 
temples in poverty. The personifications of Buddha 
are three : — the past, the present, the future ; they are 
generally represented half-naked, with woolly heads, 
in a sitting posture. From the woolly texture of the 
hair, I am inclined to assign to the Buddha of India, 
the Fuhi of China, the Sommonacom of the Siamese, 
the Xaha of the Japanese, and the Quetzalcoatl of the 
Mexicans, the same, and indeed an African, or rather 
Nubian origin. The temples, like those of India, 
are adorned with images ; an altar with candles and 
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incense formB a part of the furniture of the place, as 
well as a large iron chaldron for burning gilt paper in^ 
a large gong*, and a bell, which arouses the atten- 
tion of the God to the prayers of a rich or important 
person, but it is only used for the distinguished, and 
no poor person is allowed to have the gong sounded. 
There are no Sabbaths ; but the new ana fiifl moon ai-e 
obsei-ved with much ceremony, they have daily services, 
and 100 fast-days in the year. iTie prayers are all in 
Sanskrit, understood by few of the priests, and ejacu- 
lations form part of the ritual ; particularly good for the 
soul of the believer are considered several hundred thou- 
sand repetitions of the Chinese name of Buddha (0- 
me-to-Fuh). With the exception of the ritual, which 
is absurd in many points, the principles of Chinese 
Buddhism, as will be seen in tne following treatise, 
are good ; and among the many excellent works written 
by (Jliinese authors on the sumect, I may mention one 
that I jwssess myself, formerly the property of Dr. 
Monnson, entitled Sew Sin Keue. — " Parting Words 
to Cultivate the Heart" — Printed at Canton in 1793, 
in the fifty-eighth year of the Emperor Keenlong. 

I have already given a specimen of the philosophical 
ideas of the Chinese, at an early era, when speaking 
of the Taou sect. I will now give a version of an 
Ethical Tract, strongly resembling the Golden Verses 
of Pythaj^oras, the putative author of wliich is a man 
named Kwan (with the style Te Keun), and of 
which the date may probably be the thu'd century of 
the Christian era. * Tliis will serve as an illustration 
of the principles of Cliinese Buddhism. 

" Kwan, the Holy Te Keun, awakes mankind by the 
i- ollowing trite ordinances : 

" Venerate Heaven and Earth, perform the rites to the all- 

* The reader will find the text and s translation by the late 
r>r. Morrison, who may be considered the Saviour of Chinese 
literature, in his English and Chinese Dictionary, article 
I'.thies, vol. vi. pp. 140-151. I have preferred, for several 
reabons, to revise his translation. 
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seeing dignities; Respect your ancient ancestors, render 
obedience to your parents ; 

" Obsene the royal laws ; behave decorously to your honour- 
able instructors; foster your younger brothers; be sincere 
towards your friends ; 

" Live in harmony with your ancestors and living kindred ; 
agree with the neighbouring heangs ;^ let husband and wife 
pursue their respective occupations, and instruct their children 
and grandchildren ; 

** At all times practise universal beneficence ; accumulate 
many secret deeds of merit ; assist the distressed ; aid those in 
straitened circumstances ; compassionate the fatherless and poor ; 

" Found and adorn large temples ; print and compose reli- 
gious and moral treatises ; dispense medicine charitably ; give 
away tea ; guard against killing animals, but let them go with life ; ' 

" Build bridges ; repair roads ; shew pity to the widow ; raise 
up the exhausted; be careful of gain ; be economical in plenty; 
adjust people's misunderstandings ; explain their differences; 

" Contribute from your property to the completion of good 
works ; give instniction and precepts to men ; reconcile ene- 
mies; measure with equitable tow8\^ 

" Form intimate friendships with virtuous men : shun and 
remove far away from wicked men ; conceal men's vices, pub- 
lish abroatl their \irtues ; benefit all creatures in heaven or on 
the earth ; assist your dependants ; 

" Convert the heart to study correct principles ; reform your 
errors, and examine yourself anew ; overflow with benevolence 
and philanthropy; do not attentively pursue vicious meditations ; 

" Let every virtue be regarded with attention, heartily trusted 
in, and practised with respect; although* man see it not, the 
all-seeing divinities have already perceived it; 

" The divine protection will be increased ; longevity will be 
doubled ; sons will be added to the family ; grandsons so ardently 
desired will be obtained ; calamities will be averted ; the 
heaviness of sickness lightened ; adversity and misfortune will 
not gradually creep in; men and animals will all enjoy tran- 
quillity ; and fortunate stars will shed their auspicious influences. 



' A village or heang consists of 12,500 families. Thus five 
houses make a Un (a neighbourhood) ; five lins one le^ or lane ; 
five Us one Uuh (clan) ; five tsuhi one tang ( district) ; five tangs 
one chow (quintial) ; five chows one heang, 

' These words, in the original fang-sang, are a Buddhistic 
formula, and constantly occur in Buddhistic works. 

^ A measure of capacity. Ten tows make one shih, or 120 catties. 

* Suy is a hypothetic particle, " admitting that man bee it 
noL" The passage thus becomes more expressive. 
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" If any one cherishes a vicious heart and does not practise 
virtue ; corrupts men's wives and daughters ; and breaks off 
people's marriages ; 

" Ruins men's reputations; envies men's abilities; conspires 
against men's wealth and productions ; and stirs up men's con- 
tentious litigations ; 

" Iigures men to benefit himself, to render affluent his 
own house, and make rich his own person ; hates Heaven in- 
tensely, and repines bitterly at Earth ; abuses rain, and curaet 
the serene expanse of sky ; 

** Slanders Heaven-nurtured sages, and vilifies those of great 
and surpassing talents ; destroys the likenesses of the Gods, 
and attempts to deceive the All-viewing Divinities ;* murderoasly 
kills for the purpose of eating cows and dogs; defiles and 
throws away written paper ; • 

" Trusts in his own might and debases the virtuous ; relies on 
his own riches to oi)press the poor; parts asunder those which 
are the bones and flesh of man ; causes brotherly men to bit- 
terly quarrel ; 

" Disbelieves true principles ; leads an impure life ; steals ; 
follows low counsels and criminal passions ; is ambitious, extra- 
vagant, and full of deceitful lies ; despises those who x)ractise 
ecouomy and industry ; 

" Lightly throws away every land of grain ; is not grateful for 
obtained kindnesses ; attempts to blind his own heart, but not- 
withstanding keeps by him unequal weights and measures ; 

** Establishes false and heretical sect,s, so luring away the 
credulous from the right patli ; talks loudly, and makes pretences 
of ascending to heaven ; brings together money to spend it in 
dissipation ; 

" In the lij^ht imposes on men, and deceives men in the dark ; 
uses flower}' and flattering language, speciously cheating with 
the lips; in the white light of day utters deep and pursuing 
curses, and conspires to commit assaults in the night season ; 

" Presenes not pure and untainted with heterodoxy hea- 
venly principles, nor follows the generous impulses of the heart 
of man; is the leader of men to commit evil deeds; and is 
unbelieving about a future state of retribution ; 



* This might be translated, " destroy the likenesses of the Gods, 
and thereby makes the All-seeing Divinities grievously wroth." 

* The character for this word paper {che), is formed from 
that signifying silk, because, in former times, documents were 
written on silk. After the composition of this treatise, Tsae- 
Sun, in a.d. 1)40, cut old cloth to pieces, pounded, and made 
paper of it, from which time the character for cloth entered 
into the composition of the Chinese written character. 
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" Perpetrates every vice, nor cultivates any virtuous iden:* 
such a luon will be complained of to the government; floods, 
fire, and robbers will continually assail him ; 

** Desperate poisons, infectious disease, and plague shall be 
apportioned to him ; his posterity shall bo profligates and fools ; 
liimself shall be murderously slain ; his family shall for his sake 
be ruined; his sons shall become robbers, his daughters shall 
be prostitutes ; 

** The nearer retribution shall fall upon himself; the more 
distant shall fall upon his children and grandchildren; the 
All- viewing Divinities look down and examine closely, and ^ith 
severe scrutiny ; they look down — tliey err not an hair's 
hreadth! 

" Virtue and Vice are the twin paths which widely separate 
misery and happiness ; the practice of virtue brings a delightful 
rewani, but misery falls upon those who do evil deeds. 

•* I have made this treatise, desiring that men should receive 
and practise its precepts ; tlie words, though poorly culled, and 
inade<piate to the expression of my meaning, will yet gn;atly 
benefit body and niiml. 

" Those who cry * Ha!* at my speech shall be decapitated 
and cut to pieces; from those who keep to them, an«l recite 
them in their own minds,' sorrows shall bo averted, anvl bless- 
ings poured dc»wu abundantly. 

" He who wishes for cliililren, shall have male chiMren ; he 
who desires long life, shall attain to many years; the craN-ings 
for riches, honours, and fame, shall all be sati>fie«l ; 

" Whatever is prayed for shall be obtained, according to the 
inmost desire of the blood; ten thousand ills shall nu.lt away 
like to the snow, and opportune occurrences' rush in like a 
troop. 

" These words of mine are not selfish, but for the direction 
of the virtuously-minded ; let all in«'n act respectfully according 
to their tenour. Be not careless; be not darkened." 

Such is one of tlie most ancient Buddhistic docu- 
ment's with wliich Europeans are acquainted, tuul 
I feel myself wairanted in asserting", that a more 
pleasant feeling" toward tlie professors of Buddhism will 
rise in the reader's mind after its perusal. It is full of 
heautiful passag-es, calm and great, fearless in its de- 
nunciations of vice, and beneficent as a spring sho\\ er in 
its commendations of virtue. 

' One feature of Buddhism is that every virtue is considend 
to be an extenuation of a fault. 
' Or '* recollect them contiuuallv, 
•' Or " wliite happenings.*' 
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JERUSALEM. 

We are treading on holy ground. We are now seeking, 
by the too feeble efforts of the pen, to trace the site of 
those res^ions which the Saviour of mankind has for 
ever hallowed by his presence ; we are attempting to 
tell the story of God in his real descent upon the 
eai-th, the narrative of those suffeiings which the 
Creator underwent, in order to save us from suffering. 

The history of Jerusalem is unHke all other histories. 
The Jews themselves are, to tliis day, unlike all other 
l)eo])]e. Scattered and distributed throughout the 
world — here, the most miserable agents of the vilest 
traffic — there, the princes of the mercantile world; in 
one place robbed of the commonest rights of man, in 
another bartering their wealth for high office — the 
Jews, in their cast-off condition, with all the oppro- 
biium earned for them by the wilful misdeeds and 
self-inflicted blindness of their forefathers, are, even in 
our own times, a riddle that none can solve — an ano- 
maly wondrous for its internal consistency, and its 
outward variance with every other existing creed. 

Before we enter upon facts, let us meditate for a 
brief })eriod on the wondrous pecidiarities of the Jewish 
dispensation. Was it consistent with the Divine im- 
])artiality, to select an especial nation to be the chosen 
recipient of the best gifts, the most unbounded protec- 
tion, at the hands of God ? And if so — why should 
the Jews have been selected ? Furthermore, could not 
the omniscience of God have foreknown their apostacy, 
and bestowed those blessings on a nation whom he had 
predestinated not to offend r 
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Such questions are asked every day, especially by 
persons who delig'ht in trifling attempts to shake the 
simple faith of their neighbours, by questions upon 
subjects which they themselves have never put to the 
test of fair reflection. The anomaHes of the natural 
world pass by unlieeded, yet no one denies tlie claims 
of physical science to belief, and to the right of esta- 
blisning certain laws (howsoever the phenomena of those 
laws may vary) ; but theology is tried by a nile to 
which few other sciences can be submitted— by the a 
priori disbelief of persons whose consciences, as well as 
imaginations, are set a^inst its assertions. 

It has been said that the Jewish nation, by their 
constant apostacies, proved that they must originally 
have been undeserving of the high prerogative granted 
them. It has been frequent matter of surprise that so 
8tifl^-ne(^ked and so unfaithful a people should have 
been chosen as those iipon whom Goa's choicest gif^s 
should be bestowed. The no})le firmness of the early 
Spartan or Roman character, the consistent yet bigoted 
piety of oriental worshippers, have each been placed 
in disagreeable contrast with the faithless imbecility of 
those, who, scarcely had their lawgiver turned his 
}>ack, when they raised the calf that should supersede 
the God who sustained them from step to step of their 
journey. 

But it may be answered, that though God could 
never have erred in his judgment, the sins of the Jews 
were rendered sevenfold heavier by reason of their pos- 
session of those blessings. It was not the Almighty 
who made a bad choice, out it was his chosen ones who 
deliberately set aside the gif^s of God for the things of 
man. Had another nation been equally blessed, who 
knows how much their guilt might liave been in- 
creased ? Who shall say that the disposition of the 
Greek or the Roman would have furnished material 
more flexible to the Divine purpose ? Who shall judge 
between Him who created all men, and the creatures 
to whom he gave existence ? 
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It is the natural ten(iencj of human weakness to 
abuse its best endowments. Wealth, bodily strength, 
imagination, and invention, are but so many famiHar 
spirits which a few men use to the benefit of tliemselves 
and their neighbours, a much larger number turn into 
means of self-delusion, and the injury of others. Thut) 
was it with the Jews. " We have Abraham to our 
father," said the haughty, orthodox Pharisee, relying 
on the respectability of his own creed, not on the Goa 
that had bestowed it. While the children of Abraham 
proudly held up the memory of their ancestor as a be- 
seeming excuse for their petulant insolence, they im- 
percei)tibly lost every trace of the character, every 
impulse of the feelings that had made Abraham " the 
fi-iend of God." Relying on the Divine promise to 
liilfil His part of the ancient covenant, they forgot 
their own share in the contract: exulting in the 
possession of blessings, they sought not to increase 
them by their deserts, and, wrapping themselves 
up in a ceremonious integrity, tney lost all the 
simpleness of heart, all the pure and wholesome i*e- 
liance on God, which had, in better times, earned 
the prerogative upon which they now vaimted them- 
selves. 

So conspicuously is the tendency towards this 
Imiigh'ty carelessness — this artificial faith — developed 
througfiout every part of the sacred history, that it is 
only by regarding the history of the Jews in this light, 
thut we can form clear ideas of the progress of Jewish 
history, or explain the seeming inconsistencies with 
which it is beset. But I must earnestly entreat my 
readers to bear this feature in mind — a feature which 
no other history presents with such wonderful distinct- 
ness. No other nation ever enjoyed a genuine Theo- 
cracy — no other ever possessed gifts so great, op 
wasted them so wantonly. 

The first notice of Jerusalem in Scni)ture is mys- 
tenous and interesting. When the venerable patriarch 
of the Jews returned from his victorious pursuit of the 
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kings of the plain, Melchisedec, the king of Salem,^ 
came forth to meet him, and, in his twofold capacity of 
priest and king, pronounced a solemn henediction 
upon the victorious emir. Hereupon Abraham, filled 
with pious gratitude for the victory he had won, gave 
Melchisedec '* tithe of all."« 

Our next notice of Jerusalem, under its proper name, 
is connected with the alliance of Adoni-zedek with 
other kings, in a finiitless attempt against Joshua. It 
is again mentioned among the cities of Benjamin, in 
describing the northern boundary of Judah. But the 
most important event before the time of David, is its 
capture by the tribes of Judah and Simeon,' after 
which time we find the Judahites and Benjamites 
dwelling together at Jerusalem, without, however, 
succeeding in driving out the Jebusites. 

But it is in the reign of David that Jerusalem 
begins to be of real importance in history. The tribe 
of Judah could proudly point to Hebron and Macpelah 
as places of hign and holy interest; and their influence 
had developed itself in a series of attempts to act 
independently of the other tribes. The blessing of 
the oirthright, which had departed from the first-bom 
of Jacob, Keuben, seems to have been considered the 
property of Judah ; and although the Ephraimites 
might claim Shiloh as the place where tne ark of 
the covenant had so long found a secui'e habitation, 
Judah kept the pre-eminence. Of this tribe was 
David ; and it was therefore natural that he would 
choose a royal city within its territories. Jerusalem, 
being nearer the other tribes than any other which 
he could have chosen within the precincts of Judah, 

* I adopt, with the generality of critics, the statement which 
makes Salem the same as Jerusalem afterwards. St. Jerome 
thought that Salem, near Seythopolis, was the city meant — See 
Calmet, p. 015, of my edition. 

• Gen. xiv. 10. This was not, one would suppose, intended 
as an offering to Melchizedec in his sacerdotal capacity, hut as 
H thank-offering to he sacrificed in honour of the victory just 
gained. ' Cf. Josh. i. 
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was selected for the pxii'pose, being, moreover, admir- 
ably qualified by the strength of its situation, enclosed 
on three sides by a natural rench of valleys. Although 
the Divine mandate, which reauired all the adult males 
of Israel to visit the place of tne Divine presence three 
times in the year, rendered this situation inconvenient 
for many — an inconvenience which seems to have 
paved the way to the subsequent revolt of the ten 
tribes, and to the setting up of imaffes at Dan and 
Bethel ; still, we must feel persuaded that David, 
actuated as he was by a Divine impulse, and directed 
by the immediate communications of the Deity, must 
have had ample reasons for selecting Jerusalem as 
the place which was to become the glory of his own 
kingdom, and the scene of the most important change, 
the most absorbing revolution that ever agitated the 
earth.^ 

Mount Moriah, already rendered famous as the scene 
of Abraham's early trial of faith, was chosen by God 
as the site of his tenaple, thereby confirming the choice 
David had made. Thus, under his successor, Jerusa- 
lem became not only the royal city, but the very seat 
and centre of the Jewish theocracy — the place where 
the Shechinah sat " between the cherubims," where 
the glory of the face of God ever regarded his people. 
It was of this place that Moses had said : " The place 
which the Lord your God shall choose out of all your 
tribes to put his name there : even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek, and thither shalt thou come." Its 

* Many txavellera have saggested that Samaria, which after- 
wards became the metropolis of the separated kingdom, was 
far preferable to Jerusalem for the site of a capital city; and 
its centncal situation would also have been in its favour as 
a metropolis for all the tribes. But as the choice of David was 
subsequently confirmed by the Divine appointment, which made 
Mount Moriah the site of the temple, we are bound to consider 
the choice as having been providentially ordered with reference 
to the contingencies that afterwards arose, by which Jerusalem 
was made the capital of the separate kingdom of Judah, for 
which it was well adapted. 
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city. Probably as a rebuke to the negligent character 
of Rehoboam, who shewed a tendency to the idolatry 
of the surrounding nations, Shishak, king of Egypt, 
was permitted to conquer the city, and pillage tne 
treasures of the temple ; ^ and under succeeding kings 
it sustained consideraole loss and spoliation. 

Hezekiah, a prince of a mild yet stedfast policy, 
bestowed great pains u{K>n the improvement of Jerusa- 
lem, especially oy stopping the upper course of the 
Gihon, and bringing its waters to tne western side of 
the city by means of a subterraneous aqueduct. His 
Bon Manasseh, whose earlier reign had been disgraced 
by idolatry, and saddened by its punishment, shewed 
his repentance at a later period of life by adorning the 
city of the Lord, especially by throwing up a liigh 
wall on the western side. 

But the vacillating and fickle minds of the Jews, 
swaved by indolent and profligate leaders, fell gra- 
duafly deeper and deeper into the defilements of 
idolatry. The emphatic behest of their old lawgiver, 
that they should " observe to do all the words of this 
law that are written in this book, that they might fear 
this glorious and fearful name, the Lord thy God,"* 
was forgotten or unheeded ; and the threatened scourge 
of their disobedience descended in the person of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who razed the walls of Jerusalem to the 
ground, and ravaged its temple and palaces with fire 
and sword. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiachim, 
Jeremiah having vainly sought to withdraw the people 
from their sins, God commanded him to write in a 

were the golden calf of Aaron, those afterwards set up hy Jero- 
hoam in Israel, the ephod of Gideon, and the ephod, the 
teraphira, and the images of Micah ; hut, in every one of these 
instances, far from rejecting Jehovah as their God, the images, 
symbols, and rites employed, were designed to honour him, by 
imitating the manner in which the most distingraished nations 
the Jews were acquainted with, worshipped their supreme 
divinities." — Graves on the Pentateuch, Part iii. lect. 2. 
> B.C. 973. * Deut. zzviii. 58 
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roll all the words oi' prophecy which he had spoken 
against Israel and Judah, from the thirteenth year of 
Josiah's reign; when he was first called to the pro- 

Ehetic office. Baruch^ his scribe, wrote them n*om 
is master's dictation; and, as Jeremiah was still in 
prison for having denounced the future punishments 
that awaited the Jews, he read them in the hearing 
of all the people, whilst assembled together on the 
great day of expiation. Ominous was the choice of 
tliis day for the declaration of prophecies fraught with 
so much of pain and terror ! 

When Judah was thus transported to Babylon, the 
other ten tribes of Israel had already bewailed for 
upwards ot 130 years their captivity in Assyria. 
Melancholy was the desolation that told where the 
conauerins* host of Nebuchadnezzar had been. The 
castle of David, Solomon's temple, and the entire city, 
presented nought save heaps of charred and blackened 
ruins, and it seemed as though the holy city and the 
chosen ])eople of God had come to an end. Yet did 
the Lord ^' turn again, look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine." 

Sad is the picture drawn by the prophet of Jerusalem 
in her forlorn state. " How doth the city sit soHtary, 
that was full of people ! how is she become as a widow! 
she that was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, how is she become tributary! 
she weepcth sore in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheeks : among all her lovers she hath none to comfort 
her : all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
tliev are become her enemies. Judah is gone into 
ca[)tivity, because of affliction, and because of great 
servitude: she dwelleth among the heathen, she findeth 
no rest : all her persecutors overtook her between the 
straits. The ways of Zion do mourn, because none 
come to the solemn feasts : all her gates are desolate : 
her priests sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and she is 
in bitteraess. Her adversaries are the chief, her 
enemies prosper; for the Lord hath afflicted her for 
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the multitade of her tran£^^ressions : her children 
are gone into captivity berore the enemy. And 
from the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed: 
her princes are become like harts that find no pasture, 
and they are gone without strength before the pur- 
suer. Jerusalem remembered in the days of her 
affliction and of her miseries all her pleasant thin^ 
that she had in the days of old^ wnen her people 
fell into the hand of the enemy^ and none did help 
her: the adversaries saw her^ and did mock at her 
Sabbaths. Jerusalem hath ^evously sinned; there- 
fore she is removed : all that honoured her despise 
her, because they have seen her nakedness : yea, she 
sigheth, and tumeth backward. Her filthiness is in 
her skirts ; she remembereth not her last end ; there- 
fore she came down wonderfiilly: she had no com- 
forter. Lord, behold my affliction j for the enemy 
hath magnified himself. The adversary hath spread 
out his hand upon all her pleasant things : for she hath 
seen that the heathen entered into her sanctuary, when 
thou didst command that they should not enter into thy 
congregation. All her people sigh, they seek bread ; 
they have given their pleasant things for meat to 
relieve the soul: see, Lord, and consider; for I am 
become vile. Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 
behold, and see if there De any sorrow like imto my 
sorrow, which is done imto me, wherewith the Lord* 
hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger. From 
above hath he sent fire into my bones, and it prevaileth 
against them : he hath spread a net for my feet, he 
hath turned me back : he hath made me desolate and 
faint all the day. The yoke of my transgressions is 
boimd by his hand : they are wreathed, and come up 
upon my neck : he hath made my strength to fall, 
the Lord hath delivered me into their hands, fi-om 
whom I am not able to rise up. The Lord hath 
trodden down imder foot all my mighty men in the 
midst of me : he hath called an assembly against me 
to cmah my young men : the Lord hath trodden the 
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virgins of Judah as in a winepress. For these things 
I weep ; mine eye, mine eye nmneth down with water^ 
because the comibrter that should reUeve my soul is 
far fi'om me: my children are desolate because the 
enemy prevailed. * 

I will not enter into a detailed account of the pro- 
phecies, which, even from the time of Moses^^ had 
promised the restoration of the Jews to the land from 
which their own disobedience had estranged them, nor 
will our pages admit of a description of the various 
circumstances attendant on their restoration under 
Cyrus' and Darius Hystaspis. Those prophets, who 
flourished after the exile to Babylon, unite in magni- 
ficent predictions respecting the fnture glory of the 
new temple and city. But although the oimensions of 
the new temple probably exceeded those of the one 
built by Solomon, it lacked certain features by which, 
in happier days, the favours of God had been manifestly 
and immediately declared. The Ark of the Covenant 
and the Mercy Seat ; the Shekinah, or divine ^lory ; 
the Urim and Thummim ; the Holy unquenchable m-e 
upon the altar ; and the spirit of prophecy — all these 
gifts had departed fix)m the priesthooa, gifts for which 
no grandeur of dimensions, no splendour of decoration, 
could compensate. Well therefore might God say, 
" who is left among you that saw this house in her 
first glory? and how do ye see it now? is it not in 
your eyes in comparison of it as nothing?''* 

After the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy 
took Jerusalem by surprise, plundered the city, and 
curried many Jews into captivity in Egypt. Under 
the mild dominion of the Ptolemies, they subseouently 
enjoyed tranquiUity, and an iminterrupted freeaom in 
following their own religion. At the termination, 
however, of the war waged against the Egyptians and 



' Lament, i. 1, sq. ' Deut xxx. 1-6. • B.C. 686. 

' Hagg. ii. 3. The reader will find a copious and valuable 
account of the whole of the matters connectcKl with the building 
of the temple in Prideaux, i. bk. iii. p. 188, sq. 
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Antioclms the Great, the Jews, who had latterly 
favoured the cause of that enterprising' general, were 
rewarded by him with several important privileges. 
He directed that the outworks of the temple should be 
completed, and that all materials for the requisite 
repairs should be exempt from taxation. He also paid 
particular attention to enforcing a strict observance of 
the sanctity of the temple. No foreigner was allowed 
to pass the sacred precinct ; and the city itself was to 
be protected from tne pollution of bringing the flesh or 
skins of unclean beasts within its walls. 

But the peace and tranquillity which the Jews had 
enjoyed under the mild and liberal swav of Antiochus 
was not of long duration. Antiocnus Epiphanes 
formed the design of amalgamating the Jews with 
other nations by a conformity in manners and religion ; 
in a word, by destroying the individualities which had 
marked the Jews for a distinct and exclusive people. 
To the jealous conservative principles of the Jews, any 
swerving from the systems of tneir forefathers was 
odious in the extreme, and those Jews who seemed to 
favour the project were disgraced and expelled with 
ignominy. ^ The supposed death of Antiochus in Eg}'pt 
proved a false rumour, and bitterly did he retaliate 
upon the Jews for the rejoicings to which they had 
given way on hearing the news. Two years after, 
disappointed in his attempts against Egypt, he, in a 
fit ot ill-humour, sent his cliief collector of tribute, 
Apollonius, with 22,000 men, who pillaged the city, 
razed its walls, and built with the stones a citadel that 
overlooked the temple mount. A statue of Jupiter was 
set up in the tem])le, and daily sacrifices were discon- 
tinued, and priests and people sought a refuge from 
persecution by quitting the profaned and desolated 
city. 

At this juncture, when Jerusalem seemed well nigh 
ruined, and when God and man alike seemed to have 
left her to her fate, one of those wondrous instances of 

' Especially the high priest Menelaus, b«c. 169. 
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personal valour and energy, which appear at rare inter- 
vals in the pages of history, assisted the progress of 
mischief, and aroused the failing spirits of the Jews. 
The name of the Maccahees must live for ever in the 
annals of men's best deeds. With the three hundi*ed 
at Thennopylae, with the Fabii of old Rome, Judas 
and his valiant followers will ever occupy a niche in 
the ai*chives of history, of which no worthier claimant 
can dispossess them. To detail the instances of indi- 
vidual courage, and the battles sustained by this little 
band against vast hosts of barbarian forces, were a 
fitting tneme for a Macaulay. After a fearful scene of 
struggle and slaughter Jerusalem was retaken, ^ the 
temple repaired and purified, the heathen abominations 
cast out, and the original worship restored. Never- 
theless, the Syrians retained possession of the castle, 
and proved a continual source of annoyance to the 
Jews till B.C. 142, when Simon forced the garrison, 
and demolished the castle. He then fortified the 
mountain on which the temple stood, and built there a 
palace for himself, which became the regular residence 
of the Maccabaean princes. John Hyrcanus turned this 
into a fortress, which is called by Josephus, " the 
castle of Baris." At a subsequent period it was 
strengthened and enlarged by Herod the Great, under 
the name of the castle of Antonia. 

In the summer of B.C. 63, Pompey surprised the 
Jews whilst celebrating a solemn fast in commemo- 
ration of the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar. One thou- 
sand two hundred Jews weie massacred in the temple 
courts, and many of the priests died at the altar rather 
than suspend the performance of the sacred rites. He 
did not, nowever, pillage the sanctuary of its treasures, 
but what he had spared were seized a few years after 
by Crassus, B.C. 61. In B.C. 48, the walls of the 
city, which Pompey had demoHshed, were rebuilt by 
Antipater, the fatner of that Herod the Great, under 
whom Jerusalem assumed a new and magnificent 

' B.C. 103. 
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appeamnce. It is this Jerusalem that Jose])hus de- 
scribes ; and, by way of breaking' the uniformity of a 
connected history, we will quote his account of the 
gradual extension of Jerusalem from its first conquest 
to its enlargement imder Herod : — 

" The city was built on two hills, which are opposite 
to each other, having a valley to divide them asunder ; 
at which valley the corresponding rows of houses 
terminate. Of these hills, that which contains the 
upper city is much higher, and in length more direct. 
Accordingly, it was called * the citadel,* by King* 
David : Le was father of that Solomon who built this 
temple at the first ; but it is by us called ' the upper 
mai-Ket-place.' But the other hill, which is called 
* Acra,' and sustains the lower city, is of the shape of 
the moon when she is homed ; over against this there 
was a third hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and 

?arted, formerly, from the other by a broad valley, 
n the time when the Asmonians reigned, they filled 
up that valley with earth, and had a mind to join the 
city to the temple. They then took off pai-t of the 
height of Acra, and reduced it to a less elevation than 
it was before, that the temple might be above it. 
Now the valley of the cheesemongers, as it was called, 
was that whicn distinguished the hill of the upper city 
from that of the lower, and extended as far as Siloam ; 
for that is the name of a fountain which hath sweet 
water in it, and this in great plenty also. 

" But on the outsides, these hills are surrounded by 
deep valleys, and, by reason of the precipices belonging 
to tnem on both sides, are everywhere impassable. . . 
.... "As the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept behind its old limits, and tnose parts of it that 
stood northward of the temple, and joined that hill to 
the city, made it considerably larger, and occasioned 
that hill which is in number the fourth, and is called 
' Bezetha,' to be inhabited also. It lies over against 
the tower Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep 
valley, which was dug on purpose. This new built 
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part of the city was called ' Bezethe/ in our language, 
which, if interpreted in the Grecian language, may l>e 
called ' the new city.' " * 

The Jews were at first afraid of Herod's proposal to 
pull down the old temple, lest he should not be able to 
rebuild it. But he, wishing' to calm their fears on this 
head, promised not to meddle with the old structure, 
until tlie materials were collected, and the arrangements 
completed, for building the new. Just forty-six years 
before the first passover of our Lord's ministry* was 
the work commenced, and even then it was by no 
means finished. Of its magnificence Scripture fur- 
nishes us with abundant testimony, and a Pagan writer 
describes Jerusalem at this period as '' far the most 
splendid city, not of Judea only, but of the whole 
East."» 

But the restoration of Jerusalem to a state of gran- 
deur equalling that of its most prosperous days was 
but the brilliant scintillation of glowing heat that 
preceded its speedy extinction. We will not repeat the 
sad and gloomy story of the Second Fall of Man. 
We will not— rife as is every comer of Jerusalem with 
the memorials of such associations — ^recall back the 
awful story of the death of Him whose blood was 
shed at Cfalvary. Such details must be reserved for 
the historian of Christ's earthly career. Let us, how- 
ever, trace the fulfilment of those soul-harrowing pro- 
phecies^ that the son of man hurled forth against '^his 
own, unto whom he came, and his own received him not." 

Terrific was the season of camag^e and destruction 
that set in. Domestic murder, ramine in its most 
revolting forms, fire, prodigies denouncing the wrath 
of Heaven, superstition exaggerating those pro- 
digies — a resistless host at the gates, starvation and 
anarchy within — such was the ghastly scene that 

• BelL Judaic, v. 4. 

' John ii. 20 ; Cf. Prideaux, iv. p. 872 ; anno 17 B.C. 

3 Pliny, H. N. v. 16. 

** MatL xxiv. 6, sqq. ; Luke zzL 20, sqq. 
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painted the fulfilment of Christ's prophecies in letters 
of blood, with a torch of fire. The very ingenuity of 
horror itself seemed exhausted in pouring woes upon 
the devoted city — the desperate valour, stubborn 
perseverance, and barbarous cruelty which animated 
Doth sides, fill the pages of voluminous lustory^ 
but defy description even of the most detailed cha- 
racterJ 

A few families still remained amid the ruins of 
Jerusalem, and they were comparatively unmolested. 
But though still under the yoke of a garrison, and 

' The date of the capture of Jerusalem by Titus is A.D. 70. 
A description of Jenisalem, by a pagan historian, may advan- 
tageuusly be compared with tlie one already given from Jose- 
phus: — 

** Jerusalem stood upon an eminence, difficult of approach. 
The natural strength of the plac« was increased by redoubts 
and bulwarks, which even on the level plain would have made 
it secure fnnn insult. Two hills that rose to a prodigious 
height were enclosed by walls, constructed with skill, in some 
places projecting forward, in otliers retiring inwardly, with the 
angles so formed that the besiegers were always liable to be 
annoyed in flank. The extremities of the rock were sharp, 
abrupt, and craggy. In convenient places, near the summit, 
towers were raised sixty feet high, and others, on the decli\ity 
of the sides, rose no less than 120 feet. These works presented 
a spectacle altogether astonishing. To the distant eye they 
seemed to be of equal elevation. Within the city there were 
other fortifications enclosing the palace of the kings. Above 
all was seen, conspicuous to view, the tower of Antonia, so called 
by Herod in honour of the triumvir, who had been his friend 
and benefactor. The temple itself was a strong fortress, in the 
nature of a citadel. The fortifications were built with consum- 
mate skill, surpassing in art, as well as labour, all the rest of 
the works. The very porticos that surrounded it were a stn>ng 
defence. A perennial spring supplied the place with water. 
Subterraneous caverns were scooped under the rock, the rain 
water was saved in pools and cisterns. Since the reduction of 
the place by Pompey, experience had taught the Jews new 
modes of fortification ; and the corruption and venality that per- 
vaded the reign of Claudius, favoured all their projects. By 
bribery they obtained permission to rebuild their walls. The 
strength of their works plainly shewed, that, in profound peace, 
they meditated future resistance." — (Tacitus) Hist. lib. v. 
(Murphy's translation.) 
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themselves miserably reduced in numbers and resources, 
the native stubbornness of the Jews led them to 
hope for an opportunity of shaking off the Roman 
yote. Adrian, probably aware of this turbulent dis- 
position, attempted to rebuild Jerusalem as a fortified 
city, with the view of keeping the Jews in check. 
Unwilling that strangers and heathen deities should 
again derile their precincts, the Jews broke out into 
open rebeUion under Barchochebas, one of the impostors 
who had pretended to be the Messiah. They were at 
first successful, but a war ensued, little inferior to 
the last in its horrors, and Jerusalem was retaken in 
A. D. 135. It was now made a Roman colony, inha- 
bited wholly by foreigners, and it was made death for 
its own inhabitants to approach it. Mount Moriah, 
where Abraham had earned the Jews their proud 
position as children of God, was now the site of a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. Even the old name 
was supplanted by that of Aelia Capitolina. 

Jerusalem remained a blank in iiistory till the year 
A.D. 826, when Helena, the mother ol Constantine, 
th&n in the eightieth year of her age, undertook a 
pilgrimage thitner, and built churches on the supposed 
site of the nativity at Bethlehem, and of the resurrec- 
tion on the Mount of OHves. Stimulated by hep 
example, Con*$tantine commenced an eager search after 
the Holy Sepulchre, and built a magnificent church 
over the sacred site, which was solemnly dedicated 
A. D. 335. One day in the year the Jews were permitted 
to enter the city to bewail the desolation of " the holy 
and beautiful house" in which their fathers had wor- 
shiped God. 

In succeeding centuries the roads to Zion were 
thronged with cavalcades of pilgrims,^ and the neigh- 

' To give some idea of the dangers which beset pilgrims 
even when the first Crusade had paved the way to some se- 
curity, I extract the following passage from Saewulf, one of the 
most ancient travellers to the Holy Land (a.d. 1102) : — " From 
Joppa to Jerusalem is a journey of two days, by a mountainous 
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bourhood abounded in monasteries filled with those who 
had chang-ed the toils and vices of the world for a 
specious sanctity and an austere retirement. In a.d. 
451 Jerusalem was declared a patriarchate by the 
Council of Chalcedon, and in a.d. 627 Justinian built 
a macfnificent chapel upon Mount Moriah in honour of 
the virgin. 

The Persians, and subsequently the Arabians, neces- 
sarily became masters of Jerusalem, and the Moslem 
yoke pressed with severe and extortionate hands upon 
the pilgrims who flocked thither. The cruelties and 
exorbitant demands of the Turks, who had dispossessed 
the KhaHffs of Egypt in a.d. 1073, g^ve an imme- 
diate impulse to that most extraordinary of undertak- 
ings — the Crusades. 

The idea of a holy war against the infidels, who thus 
barred Jerusalem against the approach of the faithful, 
had previously occurred to Pope Gregory VII. But 
it was not until the preaching of Peter the Hermit, 
that the project met with any warm reception or 
support. This extraordinary man, during a voyage 

rotui, very rough, and dangerons on account of the Saracens, 
who lie in wait in the caves of the mountains to surprise the 
Christians, watching hoth day and night to surprise those less 
capable of resisting by the smallness of their company, or the 
wcar>' who may chance to lag behind their companions. At 
one moment you see them on every side ; they are altogether 
invisible, as may be witnessed by any body travelling there. 
Numbers of human bodies lie scattered in the way, and by the 
wayside, torn to pieces by wild beasts. Some may, perhaps, 
wonder that the bodies of Christians are allowed to remain un- 
buried, but it is not surprising when we consider that there is 
not much earth on the hard rock to dig a grave for a companion. 
Indeed, if he did so he would be rather digging a grave for 
himself than for the dead man. For on that road, not only the 
poor and weak, but the rich and strong are surrounded with 
perils ; many are cut off by the Saracens, but more by heat and 
tliirst; many perish by the want of drink, but more by too 
much drinking. We, however, with all our company, reached 
the end of our journey in safety. Blessed be the Lord, who 
did not turn away my prayer, and hath not turned his mercy 
from me. Amen.** — £arly Travels in Palestine, p. 86. 
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througph Palestine, ' had observed with anguish the 
harassment and persecutions undergone by the Chris- 
tians; and, inflamed by an holy indignation, which 
he, doubtless, regarded as immediately inspired by 
Heaven, he implored Pope Urban II. to interfere on 
behalf of the faithful, but without effect. Nought 
discouraged, the enthusiastic monk travelled through 
the countries of Europe ''sounding the alarm of a 
holy war against the infidel nations, and exhorting all 
Christian princes to draw the sword against the 
tyrants of Palestine ; nor did he stop here, but with a 
view to engage the superstitious and ignorant multi- 
tude in his cause, he carried about with him a letter, 
which he said was written in heaven, and addressed 
from thence to all true Christians, to animate their 
zeal for the deUverance of their brethren, who groaned 
under the oppressive burden of a Mahometan yoke." - 

Urban IL, who had probably cared very little about 
the matter previously, no sooner foimd tuat the work 
was half accomplished, than he evinced a sudden zeal 
for the undertakiDg. Havinof assembled a numerous 
synod at Placentia (a.d. 1096), he lu-ffed the holy 
carnage with all the authority that his dignity or hi9 
eloquence could furnish. Nevertheless, a great part of 
his hearers seemed to hang back, and it was not until 
the council held at Clermont, a city of Anvergne, that 
his pompous and pathetic language had the desired 
effect. After invidiously detailing the advantages 
which the unbelievers had contrived to gain and keep 
iast throughout the largest portion of the known 
world, after setting forth, in strong colours, the extor- 
tion and cruelty with which the Saracens treated their 
brethren, he concluded his oration with the following 
ingenious combination of encouragement and pro- 
mises : — 

> A.D. 1093. My leading authority is Mosheim, Eed. Hist. 
Cent. XI., pt. I. c. 1. Peter the Hermit had first applied to 
Simeon, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. See Roger of Wendover, 
Aj). 1095, i p. 379. (Giles's translation.) ' Moeheim. 
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" Gird yourselves then for the battle, my brave 
warriors, for a memorable expedition against the ene- 
mies of the cross. Let the si{^ of the cross decorate 
your shoulders in token that you will aid to propagate 
Christianity; let your outward ardour declare your 
inward faith. Turn against the enemies of Christ 
those weapons which you have hitherto stained with 
blood in oattle and tournament among yourselves. 
Let your zeal in this expedition atone for the rapine, 
theft, homicide, and fornication, the adulteries, and 
deeds of incendiarism, by which you have provoked 
the Loixi to anger. Have compassion on your brethren 
who dwell in Jerusalem and the coasts tnereof ; check 
the insolence of the barbarians, whose object is to 
destroy the Christian name. For ourselves we will 
tnist in the mercy of Almighty God, and the 
authority of his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul: 
and, in virtue of the power which God hath given us, 
however unworthy of it, to bind and to loose, all who 
engage in this expedition in their own persons and at 
their own expense, shall receive a full pardon for all 
the oifences, which they shall rejpent of in their heaits, 
and with their lips confess'; and, in retribution of the 
just, we promise to the same an increased portion of 
eternal salvation. And this forgiveness shall extend 
also to those who shall contribute, according to their 
substance, to promote this expedition, or shall lend 
their counsel or their assistance to its success. Go 
then, brave soldiers, and secure to yourselves fame 
throughout the world ; dismiss all fear of death fi-om 
your minds ; for the sufferuigs of this world are not 
meet to be compared with the ftiture glory which shall 
be revealed to us. Such are our commands to you 
who are present ; such our instructions to be delivered 
to the absent ; and we fix the spring next ensuing as 
the term for your operations to commence. God will 
accompany you on your march, and the season of the 
year ])e jwopitious both by abundance of fruits and by 
the sennity of the elements. Those who shall die, 
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will sit down in the heavenly guest-chamber^ and those 
who survive will set their eyes on the Lord's sepulchre. 
Happy are they who are called to this expedition^ that 
they may see the holy places in which our Lord con- 
versed with man, and where, to save them, he was 
bom, crucified, died, was buried, and rose again." * 

The first enterprise, headed by Peter the Hermit in 
person, came to an end as ridiculous as the chainicter 
of the troops he led would naturally lead one to expect. 
Drafted off, without discrimination, from the lowest 
ranks of society, without discipHne, and without any 
motive save the hope of pillage, this "rag-ged regi- 
ment" committed such enormities during their march 
through Hungary and Thrace, that they were soon cut 
to pieces. No other result could have been expected 
from the idle rabble of a set of unprincipled fanatics, 
headed by a man whose enthusiasm was no g^uarantee 
for his capability to command. 

But the Crusades, fortunately for the small amount 
of real credit thev deserve, were not left long to such 
conduct. A well organized force of 80,000, norse and 
foot, were enlisted under the command of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, and his brother Baldwin, 
and various other detachments, equally well headed, 
continued to reinforce the expedition. 

It is probable that few persons at the present day 
feel much sympathy in the motives which led to the 
Crusades, or in the undertaking itself. But whatever 
liews may be entertained as to the policy of the 
attempt, whatever doubts may fairly exist as to the 
sincerity of some of its promot«r& — one character must 
stand forth on the page of history. Deeply associated 
with the tender cnivalrv of Tasso, blending all the 
prowess of the hardy cnieftain of early history with 
the not impleasing marvels of ancient legend, Godfrey 

' Roger (le Wendover, i. p. 877, sq. I could not resist tran- 
scribing this curious specimen of papal oratory, in which, how- 
ever, the reader will probably discoYer more of rhetoric than of 
eloquence. 
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de Bouillon must ever live in our recollection, and must 
ever be remembered as the hero and the Christian. 

This " brilliant mirror of Christian nobility, in which, 
as in a splendid ceiling, the lustre of every virtue was 
reflected," * joined gigantic bodily strength and heroic 
pi*owess with a humane and pious disposition, in which 
practical humiHty shone without ostentation. Vigorous 
m pursuing an advantage, wary in securing his own 
forces, and merciful in his treatment of the vanquished, 
Godfrey found himself in victorious possession of Jeru- 
salem,' and the unanimous voice of the combined forces 
declared him King. But although he received the 
regal dignity thus conferred, he declined the symbol of 
royalty, declaring that " it were too great arrogance 
for him to be crowned for glory, in that city, in which 
God had been crowned in mockery."^ But he was 
not destined to enjoy his honours long. An herculean 
frame was no defence against the wear and tear of 
hard service, or the baleful effects of a climate so 
different from his own, and he died calmly in his bed 
the next year, surrounded by weeping friends, and 
leaving a reputation tarnished with few of the vices 
which are ever wont to sully the name of conqueror. 

So quaintly characteristic is the panegyric given of 
Godfrey and his confederate Tancred, by William of 
Malmesbmy,* that, in justice to our own interesting 
old historian, I must crave the reader's attention 
to it : — 

'* Godfrey and Tancred alone remained ; princes, 
truly noble, and to whose glory, posterity, if it judge 
rightly, never can . set limits : men who, from the 
intense cold of Europe, plunged into the insupportable 
heat of the East : prodigal of their own lives, so that 

• William of Malmeabury, bk. iv. ch. 2, p. 890, ed. Giles. 

' Jemsalem was taken July 15, 1000, after a brisk siege of 
forty days. 
' William of Malmesbury, ibid. p. 395. 

* P. 391, sq. This historian is amasing in the marvello'is 
ojwcdotes he details of Godfrey's prowess. 
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they could succour suffering Christianity. Who, be- 
sides the fears of barbarous incursions, in constant 
apprehension from the unwholesomeness of an unknown 
climate, despised the security of rest and of health in 
their own country ; and although very few in number, 
kept in subjection so many hostile cities by their repu- 
tation and prowess. They were memorable patterns, 
too, of trust in God, not hesitating to remain in that 
' climate, where they might either suner from pestilential 
air or be slain by the rvLse of the Saracens. Let the 
celebration of the poets then give way, nor let ancient 
fiction extol her earliest heroes. No age hath pro- 
duced aught comparable to the fame of these men. 
For, if the ancients had any merit, it vanished after 
death with the smoke of their funeral pile ; because it 
had been spent rather on the vapour of earthly reputa- 
tion than in the acquisition of substantial good. But 
the utihty of these men's valour will be felt, and its 
dignity acknowledged, as long as the world shall con- 
tinue to revolve, or pure Christianity to flourish. What 
sliall I say of the good order and forbearance of the 
whole army ? There was no gluttony ; no licentious- 
ness, which was not directly corrected ^y the authority 
of the commanders, or the preaching of the bishops. 
There was no wish to plunder as they passed through 
the territories of the Christians ; no controversy among 
themselves, which was not easily settled by the exami* 
nation of mediators." 

To return from this digression. In a.d. 1187 the 
Christians lost possession of Jerusalem, and the Cross 
was prostrated beneath the Crescent under the victorious 
Saladin. Richard the First proved unsuccessful in his 
attempts to wrest the holy city from the hands of the 
infidels, Saladin having strengthened it with additional 
fortifications. Few events of importance occurred 
afterwards, beyond the occasional destruction or re- 
building of the city walls (according to the policy of 
its res})ective Mahommedan masters); and although 
mount Zion now boasts a Christian church capable of 
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holding 500 pei'sous, although a hishoprick has heen 
estabhshed by the Prussian government and oiu* own^ 
Jerusalem is to this day in the hands of the Un- 
fuitiiiuL 

Before presenting my readers with the descriptions 
furnished by diiferent eye-witnesses, I must observe 
that it is almost impossible to identify the localities 
which the Christian will be most interested in finding ; 
nor will my limits allow me to enter into a detail of 
the controversies to which these disputes have given 
rise.* The obvious vaideties of architecture, the de- 
pression or elevation of sites, and the fiUing up of 
portions of the valleys, present an amount of topogra- 
])hical diflBculties scarcely equalled by any other in- 
stance. Richardson^ has eloquently described the diffi- 
culties and the interest attendant on such an investiga- 
tion : — 

'^It is a tantalizing circumstance for the traveller 
who wishes to recognise in his walks the site of par- 
ticular buildings, or the scenes of memorable events, 
that the greater part of the objects mentioned in the 
description, both of the inspired and Jewish histo- 
rian, are entirely i*ased firom their foimdation, with- 
out leaving a single trace or name behind to point 
out where they stood. Not an ancient tower, or gate, 
or wall, or hardly even a stone remains. The founda- 
tions are not only broken up, but every fragment of 
wliich they were composed is swept away, and the 
spectator looks upon the bare rocK, with hardly a 
81)rinkling of earth to point out her gardens of plea- 
sure, or gi'oves of idolatrous devotion. A few gardens 
still remain on the sloping base of mount Zion, watered 
from the pool of Siloam : the gardens of Gethsemane 
are still in a sort of ruined cultivation ; the fences ai*e 
broken down and the olive trees decaying, as if the 

* Williams's " Holy City" is a work of mach eradition and 
judgment, although its general tendency rather points out the 
dilficulties, than settles the dispnted questions. 

• Travels, ii. 301, quoted hy Kitio. 
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Land which dressed and fed them were withdrawn. The 
mount of Olives still retains a langidshin^ verdure^ and 
nourishes a few of those trees from which it derives 
its name ; but all round about Jerusalem the general 
aspect is blighted and barren: the grass is withered, 
the bare rock looks through the scanty sward, and the 
grain itself, Hke the starvmg progeny of famine, seems 
in doubt whether to come to maturity, or die in the ear. 
Jerusalem has heard the voice of David and Solomon, 
of prophets and apostles ; and He who spake as a man 
never spake, has taught in her synagogiies and in her 
street's. Before her legislators, her poets, and her apos- 
tles, those of all other countries become dumb, and cast 
down their crowns, as unworthy to stand in their pre- 
sence. Once she was very rich in every blessing, victo- 
rious over all her enemies, and resting in peace with 
every man sitting under his own vine and under his 
own fi^-tree, with none to disturb or make him afraid. 
Jerusalem was the brightest of all the cities of the East, 
and fortified above all other towns ; so strong, that the 
Roman conqueror thereof, and the master of the 
whole world besides, exclaimed, on entering the city of 
David, and looking up at the towers which the Jews 
had abandoned, ^ Surely we have had God for our 
assistance in the war : for what could human hands or 
human machines do against these towers? It is no 
other than God who has expelled the Jews from their 
foi-tifications.' It is impossible for the Christian travel- 
ler to look upon Jerusalem with the same feelings with 
which he would set himself to contemplate the ruins of 
Tlieljes, or Atliens, or of Rome, or of any other city 
which the world ever saw. There is in all the doings 
of the Jews, their virtues and their vices, their wisdom 
and their folly, a height and a depth, a breadth and a 
length, that angels cannot &thom. Their whole his- 
tory is a history of miracles; the precepts of their 
sacred lK)ok are the most profoimd, and the best 
adapted to every station in wnich man can be placed : 
they moderate Lim in prosperity, sustain him in ad- 
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versity, g:uide him in healthy console him in sickness, 
8U|)j)ort him in the close of life, travel on with him 
throiij^h death, live with him throughout endless ages 
of eternity, and Jerusalem lends its name to the eter- 
nal mansions of the hlessed in heaven, which man is 
admitt<?d to enjoy through the atonement of Christ 
Jesus, who was bom of a descendant of Judah." 

Erpiallv painful is the picture of gloomy uncertainty 
I^ortniyeti hy Lord Castlereagh: — 

*^ We were shewn the place to which the Jews re- 
pair to mourn * over their aepart^d glories, and the fate 
of their glorious temple. To the west of the . mosque 
of Omar a range of nuge stones forms the base of and 
supports the more modem walls, which bears good evi- 
dence, by its appearance, of dating from the earliest 
ages, and of having escaped the general destruction 
wliich so often visited the city. This portion has re- 
mained amid the convulsions of centimes almost unim- 
paired, except in its outward appearance. There is a 
peculiar cutting or frame work, round the edge, which 
IS remarkable tor its execution and finish. 

" Similar marks are found upon masonry near He- 
bron, which are supposed to belong to the same period. 
To this sjKDt, on Friday, the Jews repair, and sitting on 
the ruins, read the proud yet sorrowful history of uieir 
race, and j)ray for its restitution to its ancient splen- 
dour. One comer is considered particularly sacred^ as 
being nearest to the spot occupied by the Holy of 
Holies. Here they succeed each other in prayer. 
Women and men lass the ruined walls of the temple, 
and worship the God whose Son they rejected, and 
whose wammgs and prophecies they despised. 

" How fearfully does this general destruction fiilfil 
all that has been foretold. Jerusalem — at least all that 
was sacred and hallowed about her — is indeed a heap of 
stones. Nothing can be safely pronoimced to be iden- 
tical with her palmy days, except these or similar 
ruins, and the absolute uncertainty wliich hangs over 

' The origin of this custom has already heen mentioned. 
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her desolation, shews that the inscrutahle ways of God 
are accomplished, not only in the spirit, but in the let- 
ter of His word." ^ 

Some idea of the general surrounding scenery will 
fonii an interesting introduction to the too modem city 
that now bears the name of Jerusalem. 

*^ We rested ourselves," continues Castlereagh,^ " in 
the convent' garden, lying under a huge fig-tree, watch- 
ing the last TB,\s of the sun, surrounding, as with a 
glory, the top oi the Moimt of OHves, but in vain endea- 
vouring to pierce the dark vapours rising from the sites 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. The garden was, as usual, 
half wild, but the orange and pomegranate, some very 
sweet geranium, and some carnations, made amends 
for the dilapidations of the walls, and the rotten state 
of the paling. Indeed, the very want of order makes 
these places more picturesque than the trim parterres 
of our own country. Here there is a freedom of na- 
ture unchecked in its exuberance of blossom and foliage. 
No pninin^-knife is allowed to control her luxuriance, 
and she makes amends for man's carelessness and indo- 
lent neglect." 

More detailed and complete, but no less spirited, is 
the following picture of Jerusalem, as seen from the 
Mount of Olives, by Buckingham : — 

" Reposing beneath the shade of an oHve-tree, upon 
the brow of this hill (the Mount of Ohves), we enjoyed 
from hence a fine prospect of Jerusalem on the op- 
posite one. This city occupies an irregular square, of 
about two miles and a half in circumference. Its 
shortest a])parent side is that which faces the east, and 
in this is the supposed gate of the ancient temple, now 
closed up, and the small projecting stone on which 
Mohammed is to sit, when tne world is to be assembled 
to judgment in the vale below. The southern side is 
exceedingly irregular, taking quite a zig-zag direction ; 

* Diary of a Journey, <fec. ii. p. 121, 8q. * P. 128. 

' 1. e. the Armenian Convent of St. James, where Lord 
Castlereagh's party staid. 
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the south-west extreme being* terminated by the mosque 
built over the supposed sepulchre of David, on the 
summit of Moimt Sion. The form and exact direction 
of the western and southern walls, are not distinctly 
seen from hence j but every part of this appears to be 
a modem work, and executed at the same time. The 
walls are flanked at irregular distances by square 
towers, and have battlements running all around on 
their summits, with loopholes for arrows or musketry, 
close to the top. The walls appear to be about fifty 
feet in height, but are not surrounded by a ditch. 
The northern wall nms over sliffhtly declining ground ; 
the eastern wall runs straight along the brow of Mount 
Moriah, with the deep valley of Jehoshaphat below; 
the southern wall runs over the summit of the hill 
assumed as Mount Sion, with the vale of the Hinnom 
at its feet ; and the western wall runs along on more 
level ground, near the summit of the high and stony 
mountains over which we had first approached the town. 
As the city is thus seated on the r)row of one large 
hill, divided by name into several smaller hills, and the 
whole of these slope gently down towards the east, 
this view, fi*om the Moimt of Olives, a position of 
greater height than that on which the highest part of the 
city stands, commands nearly the whole of it at once. 

" On the north, it is bounded by a level and ap- 
parently fertile space, now covered with olive-trees, 
particularly near the north-east angfle. On the south, 
the steep side of Mount Sion, and the valley of Hin- 
nom, both shew patches of cultivation, and little garden 
enclosures. On the west, the sterile summits of the 
hills there, barely hft their outlines al)ove the dwell- 
ings. And on the east, the deep valley of Jehosh- 
apliat, now at our feet, has some partial spots relieved 
by trees, though as forbidding in its general aspect as 
the vale of death could ever be desired to be by those 
who have chosen it for the place of their interment. 

" Within the walls of the city are seen crowded 
dwellings, remarkable in no respect except being 
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terraced by flat roofs, and generally built of stone. 
On the south, are some garoens and vineyards, with 
the long red mosque of Al Sakhara, having two tiers 
of windows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at one 
end, and the mosque of Sion and the sepulchre of 
David in the same quarter. On the west, is seen the 
high, square castle, and palace of the same monarth, 
near the Bethlehem gate. In the centre, rise the two 
cupolas of unequal torm and size : the one blue, and 
the other white, covering the cnurch of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Around, in different directions, are seen 
the minarets of eight or ten mosques, amid an assem- 
blage of about two thousand dwellings : and on the 
east, is seated the great mosque of M Harren, or, as 
called by Christians, the mosque of Solomon, from 
being supposed, with that of Al Sakhara near it, to 
occupy the site of the ancient temple of that splendid 
and luxurious king." * 

^^ The Christian pilgrim, approaching Jerusalem for 
the first time, will probably oe disappointed to find 
that his emotions, on the first sight of a city associated 
in his mind from his earliest infancy with all that is 
most sacred, are so much less intense than he antici- 

Eated, and that he can look on Moimt Olivet and Mount 
ion with feelings, certainly not of indifference, but of 
much less painful interest than he imagined possible^ 
when he thought on them at a distance. The truth is, 
the events transacted here are so great in every view, 
that the mind cannot at once grasp them ; but is, as it 
were, stupified by the effort ; it takes time to realize 
the truth, that this is the home of Scripture history — 
the cradle of the Christian Church. But the feeling of 
attachment to the Holy City, and its sacred localities, 
will soon be formed, and will be deepened by time, to 
a calm satisfaction, a peaceful resting in it as the home 
of one's affections, which no other spot on earth can 
impart. For there is a halo about Jerusalem, an at- 
mosphere which one drinks in, not only on the moun- 

' Travels in Palestine, p. 203, sqq. 
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tains around, but even amid its crumbling* ruins, which 
has an imtold charm. 

" Jom-nejing from tlie west, the traveller will come 
in sight of the city about a mile from the gates, where 
it presents its least imposing aspect — merely a dull line 
of wall, with the Mount of Olives rising above. He 
will, j)erhaps, have read of the desolate apj>eai*ance of 
the nei^hbourhoml of the city : it is sometimes said to 
resemble a city of the dead. Travellers who have so 
written, must nave been singularly unfortunato in the 
time of the year ; nothing can well be imagined more 
lively than the scene without the Jaffa Gate. It is 
then that the inhabitants, of whatever nation and 
whatever faith, walk out ' to drink the air,* as they 
express it ; and the various companies may be seen 
sauntering about, or reclining on the ground. The 
appearance of the females, indeed, is somewhat spec- 
tral, for a white sheet thrown looselv over tiieir 
handsome dresses, and their yellow boots, is all that 
is distinguishable ; but the meiry laugh may be heard 
among them, and, with the music of their ' tinkling 
ornaments,* would serve to convince the stranger that 
they were veritable daug-hters of Eve. He will see 
little of the desolation of Jerusalem here : but let him 
enter the gates, and the delusion which its compact 
and well-built walls, and the appearance of its inhabi- 
tants, may have produced, will be quickly dispelled. 

" He no sooner enters the city than desolation stares 
him in the face. The citadel on his right hand, which 
shewed fair from a distance, is a niin and patchwork — 
a Roman tower, with mediaeval additions and Turkish 
deb: semen ts, erected on a massive foundation of Jewish 
architecture. On his left he will have an open s{)aee 
covered with niins ; and as he passes through the 
streets he will find scarcely a house that is not a ruin, 
and in some j)arts huge hulks of massive wrecks ; as, 
for example, the Hosjutal of the Knights of St. John, 
and the so-called Palace of Helena. But, indeed, this 
may be said of almost any eastern city. It is the 
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peculiar province of the Turks to lay waste what 
other ages have built up. But let him examine more 
closely : he will find traces of former greatness^ and 
even ^ndeur, here and there, handsome Saracenic 
fountams, now dry ; some few traces of gothic archi- 
tectui-e, more of Koman, and here and there fragments 
of a Greek cornice or capital, ^y^^g neglected on the 
side of the street, or built into modem hovels, without 
anv regai'd to their proper position ; and shafts of 
columns of costly marbles jutting out from the walls 
in various parts, all attesting its ei*eatness. Or let 
him repair to any spot near the walls, where excava- 
tions may perchance be carrying on for the erection 
of a new building ; and he will see, many feet below 
the present surface of the ground, massive stones tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and rubble to the depth 
of forty feet on the summit of the hills, and of untold 
depth in the valleys beneath ; and he will easily beheve 
that he is in the oldest city in the world, wuich has 
undergone more vicissitudes than any other in the 
annals of history." ^ 

* Williams's Holy City, ii. ch. vi. p. 526, sqq. In reference 
to the huge size of the blocks of stone found in the ruins 
below the city wall and other foundations, the following passage 
of Dr. Robinson is important : — 

** Allusion has already been made to the immense size of the 
stones which compose, in part, the external walls of the en- 
closure of the mosque. The upper part of these walls is 
obviously of modem origin ; but to the most casual observer 
it cannot be less obvious, that these huge blocks, which appear 
only in portions of the lower part, are to be referred to an 
earlier date. The appearance of the walls in almost every part 
seems to indicate that they have been built upon ancient foim- 
dations, as if an ancient and far more massive wall had been 
thrown down, and in later times a new one erected on its remains. 
Hence the line between these lower antique portions and the 
modem ones above them is very irregular, though it is also very 
distinct The former, in some parts, are much higher than in 
others; and occasionally the breaches in them are filled out 
with later patchwork. Sometimes, too, the whole wall is 
modem. It is not, however, the great size of these stones 
alone, which arrests the attention of the beholder, but the 
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I shall not enter upon the disputed question relative 
to the sites of jMrticular buildins^s traditionally con- 
nected with our Lord's doinc^s and sufferings on earth. 
It is perhaps unkind, certainly profitless, to seek to 
cast uncertainty upon the yearnings of pious spirits to 
catch some relic of their Kedeemer's memory, while 
our limits prevent the least approach to a fair state- 
ment of contending opinions. Before, however, return- 
ing to a subject more closely connected with the 
purpose of this volume, namely, the present political 
condition and probable prospects of the Jews, a notice 
of one or two of the most interesting localities will be 
expected. 

The church, or rather collection of churches, of the 
Holy Sepulchre, has received extensive examinatior, 
both arcnitectural and historical, from the Rev. R. 

manner in which they are hewn gives them also a peculiar 
character. In common parlance, they are said to be levelled ; 
which here means, that, after the whole face has been hewn and 
squared, a narrow strip along the edges is cut down a quarter 
or half an inch lower than the rest of the surface. When these 
levelled stones are laid up in a wall, the face of it of course 
exhibits lines or grooves formed by these depressed edges at 
their junction, marking more distinctly the elevation of the 
different courses, as well as the length of the stones of which 
they are composed. The face of the wall has then the appear- 
ance of many panels. The smaller stones in other parts of the 
walls are frequently levelled in like maoner; except that in 
these only the level or strip along the edge is cut smooth, 
while the remainder of the surface is merely broken off or rough 
hewn. In the upper parts of the wall, which are obviously the 
most modem, the stones are small, and are not levelled. At 
the first view of these walls, I was led to the persuasion that 
the lower portion had belonged to the ancient temple ; and 
every subsequent visit only served to strengthen this conviction. 
The size of the stones, and the heterogeneous character of the 
walls, render it a matter beyond all doubt, that the former were 
never laid in their present places by the Mahometans ; and the 
peculiar form in which they are hewn does not properly belong, 
so far as I know, either to Saracenic or to Koman architecture ; 
indeed, everything seems to point to a Jewish origin, and a 
discovery, which we made in the course of our examination, 
I'educes this hypothesis to an absolute certainty.** 
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Willis/ who has remarked, that, although it has been 
ravaged and destroyed upon many occasions, yet *' the 
destruction of a complex mass of building, like the one 
in question, is by no means easy : nor is it ever effected 
by a hostile force, so as to obliterate the foundations, 
for the ruins of the vaults and waUs necessarily protect 

the lower part of the buildings Hence, the 

ori^al plan of the buildings can never be lost under 
such circumstances, although it may be departed from 
during the rebuilding." 

** The church, in its general plan, may be described 
as a Romanesque cruciform structure, having a circular 
nave to the west, a north and south transept, and a 
short eastern limb or choir terminated by an apse. 
An aisle runs round the circular nave on three of its 
sides. Also, there is an aisle at the end of each 
transept, and on the east and west sides of each 
transept ; and an aisle passes round the apse, and has 
chapels radiating from it in the usual manner. Pro- 
jectmg fit)m the east end, but lying to the south of 
the central line of the edifice, is a chapel, termed the 
chapel of St. Helena. The eastern aisle of the south 
transept is occupied by chapels in two floors, the upper 
fioor naving the chapel of the Crucifixion. The prin- 
cipal, and at present the only, entrance to the church 
is at the south point of this southern transept. More- 
over, the triforium of the church is an entire floor, 
extending over the whole of the side aisles ; and was, 
on its first completion, accessible fit)m one end to the 
other, and, indeed, all round the church ; but was 
subsequently obstructed by party walls, erected for 
the accommodation of some of the various sects who 
have divided the church amongst them. The circular 
nave or rotimda was wholly erected with circxdar 
arches, but the eastern part of the church with pointed 
arches ; having, however, round arches in the wmdows, 
according to the usual practice at the early period of 
the pointed style."* 

1 lu Williams, ii. p. 129, sqq. ' Ibid. p. 138. 
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So much for the general idea of the sti-ucture. The 
following sketch, By Castlereagh, is highly charac- 
teristic of the present condition of the interior, and its 
associations : — 

" The entrance is highly picturesque, but the in- 
terior at first disappointed us. The sepulchre stands 
under a dome, the arches of which are dilapidated, 
and the ornaments fading and decayed. The sepulchre 
is marble, resembling a vast sarcophagus, of a pale 
red colour. It rises from the floor nearly forty leet. 
Immediately opposite is the entrance to the Greek 
church, with its high altar, covered with gilding and 
most gorgeous ornaments ; on either side extend the 
aisles. The sepulchre stands alone imder the dome, 
which would appear like a vestibule to the other 
churches attached to it. 

"The Latin church is in another division of the 
building, as is the Armenian. But here it would 
appear the Greeks are masters, and the richness of 
their embellishments places everything else in the shade. 
There is little difference in the so-called Holy Sepulchre 
as to its interior, from others we have seen. It con- 
tains an altar of marble, supposed to cover the stone 
of the tomb, a bad picture, and a profusion of orna- 
ments. 

" I walked round the church, and visited the ^ts 
reputed sacred by the monks, such as the place where 
the holy cross was found, and the portion of the 
ground upon which the Savioui*'s garments were parted 
asunder ; and finally ascended a flight of stairs to 
Mount Calvary, which occupies a gallery of the church. 
A richly-ornamented chapel, covered wnth j^ilded orna- 
ments and lamps, contains a large crucifix, with figures 
of the Virgin and Mary Magdalen on each side. Our 
guide was much more anxious to set forth the riches 
of his own convent, and depreciate the Greeks, than 
to call our minds to the sanctity of the spot ; and 
jK)inted out the burning lamps before the various altars, 
the shreds and patches of old silk or tapestried hang- 
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ings in each, sajring, ^ This is Greek — this is ours — 
that is Latin/ till 1 was heartily tired of the whele 
scene."* 

This church has long been the scene of many a sad 
mockery misnamed religion, and of impostures for 
which even superstition furnishes but insufficient apo- 
logy. Among these, that of the holy fire " has been 
practised for centuries by the highest dignitaries of 
all the Christian communities in Jerusalem, thou^'h 
it is now confined to the Greeks and Armenians. • 
Bernard the Wise, (about a.d. 867) observes : — 

" I must not omit to state, that on Holy Saturday, 
which is the eve of Easter, the office is begun in tue 
morning in this church, and after it is ended the Kynie 
Eleison is chanted, until an angel comes and lights 
the lamps which hang over the aforesaid sepulchre ; 
of which light the patriarch gives their shares to the 
bishops and to the rest of the people, that each miay 
illuminate his own house." ^ 

Two more extracts must complete our notices con- 
nected with the Jewish topography, the one claiming 
interest as describing the memorial of Abraham, the 
great founder of that nation's glory. Benjamin of 
Tudela (about a.d. 1163), describing the modem town 
of Hebron, now situated in the field of Machpelah, 
proceeds thus : — 

" Here is the large place of worship called St. 
Abraham, which duri^ the time of the Mohammedans 
was a synagoene. The Gentiles have erected six 
sepulchres in this place, which they pretend to be 
those of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and Rebecca, 
and of Jacob and Leah ; the pilgrims are told that 
they are the sepulchres of the fathers, and money is 
extort<^d from them. But if any Jew come, who gives 
an additional fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron 
door is opened, which dates from the time of our fore- 
fathers who rest in peace, and with a burning candle 

* ii. p. 127, sqq. • Williams, ii. p. 633. 

' Early Travels in Palestine, p. 27, where see Wright's note« 
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in his hands, the vimtor descends into a first cave, 
which is empty, traverses a second in the same state, 
and at last reaches a third, which contains six sepul- 
chres, those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ana of 
Sarah, Rebecca, and Leidi, one opposite the other. 
All these sepulchres bear inscriptions, the letters being 
engraved : thus upon that of Aoraham we read, * This 
is the sepulchre ot our father Abraham, upon whom be 
peace ;' and so on that of Isaac and upon all the other 
sepulchres; a lamp bums in the cave and upon the 
sepulchres continually both night and day ; and you 
there see tubs filled with the bones of Israelites; for 
unto this day it is a custom of the house of Israel to 
brin^ thither the bones of their reHcts and of their 
foretathers, and to leave them there. On the confines 
of the field of Machpelah stands the house of our father 
Abraham, who rests in peace ; before which house 
there is a spring, and, out of respect to Abraham, 
nobody is allowea to construct any building on that." ^ 

Gastlereagh's description of Moimt Zion forms a 
characteristic conclusion to this part of our sketch of 
Jerusalem : — 

" Nothing can surpass the beauty of this prospect ; 
yet, as it is gazed upon, a sense of desolation oppresses 
the mind, recalling, at every moment, the contrast of 
what Zion was in her palmy days, with her present 
state. The hills above and aroimd her were probably 
covered by the blooming fig-tree, and rich with the 
spreading tendrils of the vine. The rocks, now barren 
and blasted, were then, perhaps, shaded by thick 
groves, or adorned with terraces and gardens. Peace 
was within her walls, and plenteousness in her palaces. 
Now they are alike profaned by the insolent Maho- 
metan and the rapacious Bedouin, and desecrated by 
false creeds, whetner Greek, Latin, or Armenian. The 
walls, within and without, are covered with shame; 
not even one solitary cross as yet glitters among her 
pinnacles. The crescent alone, in haughty dension, 

' Early Travels, <fec. i. p. 86, sq. 
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raises its horns to the skv, over that land where our 
Saviour livedo taught^ and clied ; where Judah flourished, 
sinned, and was cast down. Here, at this hour, rival 
ministers of various sects^ promulgate their doctrines 
even upon the holiest ground^ with frantic violence and 
infuriate jealousy, in the land favoured by the actual 
presence of the Almighty, and pointed out as the scene 
of the great consummation of all things, when He shall 
gather aU nations and bring them down into the valley 
of decision." * 

And now comes the question, fraught with so much 
matter for solenm contemplation, with anxieties that 
faith and hope alone can withstand, and with difficulties 
to wliich no himian sagacity can discern an end. Will 
Jerusalem ever again become a favoured spot? Will 
the efforts of the infidel, curbed by the progress of 
good feeling and useful enlightenment, not oy the 
sword wielded by fanaticism, leave the " city of peace" 
to her own proper inhabitants, and will the sunsnine of 
Christian truth play along her turrets, and lighten up 
the hearta of Israer s lost sheep ? Have we reasons for 
such an hope ? If so, what are these reasons, and from 
what principles of the human heart, from what practical 
evidences of historical experience are they derived ? 

God never forsakes his creatures, and tliis is a grand 
fact which mankind are wont to confess in spite of 
themselves. Even though Jerusalem lies imder the 
self-imprecated curse with which their children were 
attainted by the awful transCTession of their parents, 
the words of prophecy bid tiie Jews look forward to 
better times, when God shall again "lead captivity 
cayjtive," and bring back his stray sheep to the fold in 
which one Shepherd shall unite them with all the mul- 

' ii. p. 137f describing the views in the neighbourhood of the 
%'alley of Jchoshaphat He farther remarks tibat ** it is the tra- 
dition among the Mahometans that their prophet is to jndge 
the world on this spot, sitting upon a rock in the space now 
occupied by the Mosque of Omar," in accordance with the de- 
clarauon of ancient prophecy. 
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titude of the nations of the earth. For does not the 
Almighty say : " whenever thou shalt return unto the 
Lord our God, thou and thy children, and shalt ohey 
his voice with all thine heart, and with all thy soul : 
then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and 
have compassion uj)on thee, and will return and gather 
thee from all the nations whither he hath scattered 
thee. If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost 
parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God 
gather thee: and he will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it ; 
and he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy 
fathers."! 

The gracious promises of this prophecy, so often 
reiterated in other terms,- derive an additional force 
from the fixed belief entertained by the Jews them- 
selves : — 

" Nowhere," says Buchanan, who had seen them in 
the most distant regions, — " nowhere do they despair 
of returning to their country, and beholding their pro- 
mised Messiah." And again : " I have had many 
interesting conferences with the Jews, on the subject 
of their present state; and have been much struck 

* On this passage, Dean Graves (whose kindly and just view 
of the condition of the Jews in modern times, renders him an 
important authority on tlie subject) observes, — " In this predic- 
tion we perceive the clearest declaration that the house of 
Israel is never to be excluded from the peculiar protection of 
Providence, never irrevocably to forfeit the privileges secured 
to them in the original covenant with their great ancestor, but 
is to be for ever preserved a distinct people, and that, however 
dispersed, whenever they returned to their God, they would 
certainly be restored to his favour, and, as a nation, re-estab- 
lished in their country. And it is not obscurely intimated that 
a period would come, when such a restoration from a wide- 
spread dispersion would take place, attended with a general 
conversion to sincere and vital religion, and a consequent en- 
joyment of national prosperity far exceeding, both in degree and 
duration, any they had ever before experienced." — On the Pen- 
tateuch, p. 424. 

* Graves ^1. c) compares Is. xi. 10-16 ^see his note. p. 4'^ i ; 
Iz, 8-10; xliii. 13-16 ; liv. 7-11 ; Hos. iii. 4, sq. J^ 
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with two circumstances, their constant reference to the 
desolation of Jerusalem, and their confident hope that 
it will he one day rehuilt. The desolation of the Holy 
City is ever present in the minds of the Jews, when the 
subject is conceminff themselves as a nation ; for, though 
without a king" and without a country, they constantly 
speak of the unity of their nation. Distcmce of time 
and place seems to have no effect in obhteratins' the 
remembrance of the desolation. I often thought of 
the verse in the Psalms, * If I forget thee, Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning.' They 
speak of Palestine as being close at hand, and easily 
accessible. It is become an ordinance of the Rabbins 
in some places, that, when a man builds a new house, 
he shall leave a small part of it unfinished, as an 
emblem of ruin, and write on it these words, * Zecher 
Lachorchan,' i.e., ^ in memory of the desolation.' "* 

Nov is this feeling the only confirmation of a belief 
that brighter days are yet in store for this outcast and 
persecuted race. The permanency of the existence of 
this nation during tribulations which have annihilated 
whole kingdoms in an infinitely shorter space of time^ 
is an eloquent evidence, little short of absolute demon- 
stration, that the Jews have been preserved by the 
finger of God unto a season of future nopefulness : — 

*^ We have beheld," says Basnage, " the greatest 
prodigy, in the preservation of the Jewish nation in 
despite of all the calamities it has sustained for 1700 
years ; we here see a church, which has been hated 
and persecuted for 1700 years, still subsisting and nu- 
merous; kings have oft«n employed the severity of 
edicts, and the hands of the executioner, to destroy it ; 
the seditious multitude has perpetrated massacres and 
persecutions infinitely more tra^cal than the princes ; 
Doth kings and people, heathens, Christians, and Ma- 
hometans, however opposite in other points, have united 
in the design of ruining this nation, and have not 
effected it. The bush of Moses, surrounded by flames^ 

' Christian Researches, p. 212, quoted by Graves. 
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Las always biirned without consuming. Dispersed 
through all parts of the civilized world ; driven firom 
or persecuted wherever thej have appeared^ thej have 
from age to age endured misery ana persecution, and 
waded tnrough torrents of their own olood ; yet they 
still exist, in spite of the disgrace, and hatred, and suf- 
fering, which attend them ; while there remains nothing 
of the greatest monarchies antecedent to the era of 
their destruction but the name."^ 

No less characteristic and convincing is the earnest 
language of a modem Jew on this subject. Dean 
Graves, whose moderate and judicious remarks on the 
present subject have formed the basis of our own, gives 
the following extract from a tract cited in the transac- 
tions of the Sanhedrim assembled at Paris by order of 
Buonaparte :* — 

^*The author," says Graves, "after describing, in 
all the pathos of eloquence, the sufferings of his nation, 
by persecution, extortion, calumny, the pious rage of 
the crusaders, the generad fiiry of prejudice and intole- 
rance ; after declaring, that it seems as if they were 
allowed to survive the destruction of their country, only 
to see the most odious imputations laid to their cnarge ; 
to stand as the constant object of the grossest and most 
shocking injustice, as a mark for the insulting finger of 
scorn, as a s])ort to the most inveterate hatred : he 
asks, ^What is our g^ilt? Is it tliat generous con- 
stancy which we have nmnifested in defending the laws 
of our fathers? But this constancy ought to have 
entitled us to the admiration of all nations ; and it has 
only sharpened against us the daggers of persecution. 
Braving all kinds of torments, the pangs of death, and 
the still more trcrrible pangs of life, we alone have 
withstood the impetuous torrents of time, sweeping 
indiscriminately in its course nations, religions, and 
countries. What is become of those celebrat^ empires, 

' Book yi. ch. i. § 1. 

' It is entitled *' An Appeal to the Justice of Kings and 
Nations.*' 
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whose very name still excites our admiration, hj the 
ideas of splendid fatness attached to them, and whose 
power controlled tne whole surface of the known glohe ? 
They are only remembered as monuments of the vanity 
of himian greatness. Rome and Greece are no more ! 
their descendants, mixed with other nations, have lost 
even the traces of their origin ; while a population of a 
few millions of men, so often subjugated, stands the 
test ol three thousand years, and the fiery ordeal of 
fifteen centuries of persecution. We still preserve laws, 
which were given us in the first days of the world, in 
the infancy of nature! The last followers of that 
heathen religion which had embraced the universe have 
disappeared these fift;een centuries, and our temples are 
still standing! We alone have been spared by the 
indiscriminating hand of time, like a column left stand* 
ing amidst the wreck of worlds, and the ruins of 
nature. The history of our nation connects the present 
times with the first ages of the world, by the testimony 
which it gives of the existence of these early periods : 
it be&ins at the cradle of mankind, and its remnants 
are hkely to be preserved to the day of universal 
destruction." 

Whether the ba« will ever be completely removed 
fi'om this glorious, yet sinful and degraided nation, is a 
problem that lies as yet unravelled in the womb of 
time. But the feeling in favour of the Jews is on the 
increase, and recent events seem to declare a conviction 
of the folly of excluding efficient Jews from public 
office, because the tenets of their creed render them 
incapable of taking an oath, which is practically broken 
by half its nominal professors. At the same tmae, it is 
b^ charitable teaching, not by ill-judged concessions in 
vital points of Christianity, — it is by exerting the true 
influences of Christianity, not by redutnng her creeds to 
a convenient standard of uncertainty, — that the Jew is 
to be reclaimed to the great human family. The days 
of religious persecution are no more^ the dishonoured 
memones of xLe persecutors defile the page of the his- 
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torian ; but, in the soimd mind^ tliej excite nought but 
sad and half-despairing thoughts touching the future 
lives of those who " did evil that good might come,** 
who oftentimes rooted up the good com with the tarc^ 
who sought to do the work of the Almighty with the 
implements of the Devil. 

Commercial enterprise^ enthusiastic energy in the 
pursuit of gain, may attaint the name of Jew with an 
oft well-founded charge of avarice ; but, on the other 
hand, a thousand acts of mimi£cent charity, unswayed 
even by the bigotry of heresy, ennoble the prerogative 
of these scattered children of the earth. And how shall 
we brand with insignificance the birth of those, before 
whose God-ennobled aristocracy our own becomes recent 
and conventional? While Herald's College is poring 
ov€r doubtful heaps of more doubtful papers; whilst 
the pedigree-hunter is seekmg for some faint, hair- 
drawn line of connection with some profligate freebooter 
of the middle ages, the Jew points to the Scriptures as 
his genealogical tree, and traces, often with a clearness 
amounting to certainty,^ his direct lineage from the 
'' Father of the Faithful." 

Let us, with a devout and heartfelt hope that the 
Holy City may eventually become a conspicuous seat 
of the glorification of Him whom it once reviled, con- 
clude with the words of the prophet-king : — " Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love 
thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. For my brethren and coinpanions' sakes^ 
I will now sav, Peace be within thee. Because of the 
house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good."* 

* I need scarcely observe that the Jewish law, forbidding 
intermarriage with other nations, has been the main cause (J 
this. ' Ps. cxjdL 6, sqq. 
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Had the sites of the "seven churches" presented, 
either in their remains or their history, equal matter of 
mterest, I should have united them tog'ether in one 
chapter ; hut, since the materials for the description of 
some of them are meagre and insufficient, I have 
preferred treating separately of a few of the most 
distinguished. 

The origin of Smyrna is replete with the same un- 
certainty of tradition that involves the early history of 
other nations in obscurity. Tantalus, the son of Jove, 
whose punishment has given rise to one of our most 
trite proverbial phrases, is the mythical founder of this 
city. The wealth and commercial influence of the 
ancestors of Agamemnon will be noticed when we 
come to speak of Mycenae, but their connection with 
Smyrna is too limited and doubtful to require our 
attention here. 

Up to the time of Alexander the Great,* Smyrna, 
which had been destroyed by the Lydians, lay waste 
and desolate ; but it was rebuilt, and under the earlier 
Homan emperors it was regarded as one of the finest 
cities of Asia. It was at this period, when it was at 
the height of prosperity — ^when its inhabitants were 
enjoying the vicious pleasures for which their ill-directed 
industry and enterprise had furnished the means — that 
St. Jolin^ addressed the Christian Church at Smyrna, 

' Or Antigonus, according to Strabo. 

' Rev. ii. 8, sqq. From the epistles attributed to St Ig^- 
tius (ftd. Smym. p. 222, sqq., ed. Hefele.)* it, however, seems 
probable that the heresy of the Docetfie, or those who denied 
the real passion of Christ, had gained some influence at 
Smyrna, 
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but his words fiirnisli little clew to the character of the 
Smymaeans as a people. There is, however, great reason 
to believe that, whatever may have been the vices of 
the Smymaeans, they evinced a ready and receptive 
spirit towards Christianity. 

In A. D. 177, it was destroyed by an earthquake ; and 
thouffh Mai'cus Aurelius reouilt it on a grander scale 
of splendour than before, it was continually exposed 
to the ravages of earthquakes and conflagrations, and 
gradually declined from its ancient importance and 
prosperity. 

In considering the magnificence of this city in its 
ancient condition, we have one important difficulty to 
contend with. Convulsions of nature have rent asrmder 
the site upon which it stands, and have led to conse- 
quent removals, calculated to obliterate its earlier 
boundaries. Again, although " few of the Ionian 
churches have furnished more relics of antiquity than 
Smyrna ; the convenience of transporting them, with 
the number of investi^tors, have exhausted the mine ; 
it is therefore not at all wonderfid that of the portico* s 
and temples the veiy niins have vanished ; and it is now 
extremely difficult to determine the sites of any of the 
ancient buildings, with the exception of the stadium, 
the theatre, and the t«mple of Jupiter Acrseus, which 
was within the Acropolis." ^ 

A recent writer on British India,* who has visited 
the interesting locality of the seven churches, has de- 
scribed the present ap])earance of these early scenes of 
the Gospel progress in a manner happily blending classic 
associations with the more solemn recollections to which 
they must naturally give rise. We cannot do better 
than proceed in his own words : — 

" The first of the churches to which my journeying 
led me, and which had been one of the most important 
of the seven was Smyrna. The peculiar felicity of the 

* Amndell, Discoveries in Asia Minor, ii. p. 407. 
' Mr. Macfarlane, *^ The Seven ApocalypUo Chnrohes,** p. 8, 
sqq. 
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situation of this place still retains, and seems always 
to have retained, a ceitain degree of commerce, and 
its natural consequences, population and prosperity. 
But these are merely comparative, and to exsQt 
Smyrna she must he compared with the present de- 
jwpulated, wretched condition of the districts that 
surround her, and not to herself or to the cities of 
her neighhourhood at the period preceding the date of 
the awiul prediction of her ruin. At the mora ancient 
epoch referred to, Smyrna was the admiration of a 
most ingenious people, who possessed the fine arts in a 
perfection we have still to see equalled j her lofty Acro- 
polis bore whole quarries of marble on its proud, brow ; 
temples and stoas, theatres and a Hbrary covered the 
bola sides of the hill, facing the clear deep bay, a 
fitting mirror for so much grace and beauty; her 
crowded but elegant houses descend in gentle parapets 
from the heights of Mount Pagus, and stretched to the 
banks of the sacred Meles; whilst far beyond, an 
avenue of temples and tombs, villas and baths, ex- 
tended in the direction of a modem village, called 
Boumibat ; in short, ancient description, the glorious 
site of the place as we now see it, and the beauty that 
remains of sculpture and building occasionally dis- 
covered, combine to justify the higii titles with which 
she was honoured, and to prove that Smyrna was 
indeed ^ the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the ornament 
of Asia.' Now, compared to this, what I saw did not 
seem of a character in the teeth of prophecy. Her 
AcropoHs was bare, or only marked by the walls, 
with many a yawning fissure between them ; of the 
ancient fortifications, of temples, or other edifices of 
taate or grandeur, were there none ; the Turkish houses, 
that seemed sliding down the hill, were mean, filthy, 
and tasteless : and every here and there an open space 
with smoked and blackened walls around it, ^ve 
evidence of recent conflagration; narrow and dirty 
streets led me to the Metes, the sacred and Homer s 
own river, according to Smynuean tradition i^ and I 
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found the stream foul and wholly insignificant; the 
avenue beyond it could merely be traced by the occasional 
obtrusion of a block of marble, or the base of a wall, 
which, indifferent to their ancient destination, the 
indolent Turks used as stepping'-stones to mount their 
horses. The only buildrng-s were the Mahometan 
mosques; and the voices of the Muerrins from their 
minarets seemed to proclaim the triumph of the cres- 
cent over the cross, and to boast of the abasement of 
the church of Christ in one of its high places." The 
Christians, divided by heresies and feuds, were merely 
tolerated on the spot where the church had been all 
triumphant, and the Greek, the Catholic, and the 
Armenian offered up their devotions in narrow temples, 
that were fain to hide their diminished heads. It 
required the skill of an antiquary to trace the walls of 
the church on the side of Mount Pagus, where Saint 
Polycarp and others suffered martyrdom. Nobody 
attempted to shew me the site of the original metro- 
politan temple, but every step I took offered me 
evidence of that destruction and humiliation foretold 
by the inspired writer. An infidel barbarous race, the 
Turks, whose existence was not even known in the days 
of the prophecy, were masters or t3rrants of the fair 
coimtry; and the wealth and prosperity of Smyrna, 
or the small portion of them that remained, had 
passed into the hands of foreign trades — some of them 
from countries considered in a state of unimproveable 
barbarity, or altogether unknown, when the prediction 
was uttered — for English, Dutch, and Armenians were 
the most influential of the number. The red hand of 
the Osmanlis had very lately waved over the devoted 
city, and if slaughter had ceased, a pestilential fever, 
engendered by the putrid waters and filth about the 
town, daily thinned its inhabitants. The productions 
of art, of the pencil or chisel, were looked for in vain 
in Smyrna, that had been art's emporium — in Smyrna, 
whose ancient coins and medals, and other exquisite 
fragments^ have partially iiimished half of the numerous 
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cabinets of Europe. The voice of music was mute, 
the converse of philosophy was no more heard^ and of 
a certainty, Smvma was in the days of tribulation witii 
which she had \)een threatened." 
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EPHESUS. 

I WILL not entertain my readers with the romantic 
deeds and legends of the Amazons, who possess the 
mythical claim to be the fomiders of the ola capital of 
Ionia. Situated on the banks of the Cayster, not far 
from the coast of the Icarian sea, between the flourish- 
ing city-states of Smyrna and Miletus, it at an early 
period acquired a position second to none of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. 

The classical celebrity of this city is, however, mainly 
owing to the fame of its temple oi Diana, and for the 
enthusiasm and ma^ificence with which, up to a very 
late period, the worsnip of that goddess was celebratea. 
Such was this temple, that, in the opinion of the 
cherished poet of Ptolemy's court, "the mom shall 
behold nought more divine or sumptuous ; yea, it might 
even surpass the shrine of Pythian Apollo.'"'^ 

One of those characteristic stories, which served to 
eke out the confused notions of mythology with some- 
thing like a sprinkling of probabihty, and at the same 
time to foster human vani^, and to accommodate the 
oversight of the deities to a supposed complaisance to- 
wards the pride of mankind, is amusingly mixed up with 
the fate of this structure. On the nignt that the Mace- 
donian conoueror first saw hght, the temple of Diana, 
which had been one of the marvels of ancient magnifi- 
cence, was totally destroyed by fire. The incendiary 
was an obscure individual, Eratostratus by name, who 

> CaUimachns, in Sian. 248, sq. : — 

'-^rov i* oh ri OtiStripov octroi, ^c^c 
Oitd* &^9n6npov, fika civ TlvO&ya irapfX0o«. 

Cf. Dionys. Perieg. v. 620, sqq. 
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thus sought to earn a notoriety which no better deeds 
would have realized. To excuse the apparent neglect 
of the goddess, it was given out that Diana, in her capa* 
city of the midwife-goddess, was too much occupied^ in 
ushering Alexander the Great into the world to oe able 
to take care of her fisivourite shrine. At a subsequent 
period, the conqueror offered to rebuild the whole struc- 
ture, on condition of being allowed to inscribe his name 
on the front ; but the inhabitants — ^perhaps actuated by 
the same feeling which led the Tyrians to refuse Alex- 
ander an entrance into their city for the purpose of sacri- 
ficing to Hercules — declined the offer. They, however, 
succeeded in erecting a structiu*e rivalling the former one 
in magnificence — a magnificence to which the whole of 
the states of Asia Minor contributed. Two hundred 
and twenty years were occupied in this grand work of 
superstitious enthusiasm, and the original architect is 
said to have received divine encouragement from the 
goddess, when he was well nigh driven to suicide by 
Uie difficulties of the undertaking. 

In considering the greatness of Ephesus, her high 
claims to skill for the refinements and taste for the srta 
of life cannot be denied, although there is little reason 
to believe that she ever possessed an original school of 
art, or sought to elevate the character of the inhabitants 
above the standard of an artificial and pleasure-seeking 
disposition. They doubtless possessed many features 
in common with the Alexandrians, amongst which a 
taste for mystical religion, and for the idle impositions 
of magic, are among their least creditable points of re- 
semblance. The burning of the books^ of magic, re- 
corded by the pen of St Luke, was, however, a powerfid 
evidence of their capability for receiving the truths of 
Christianity, and abandoning the paraphernalia of 
idolatry. 

If, however, we consider the number of adventurers 
who, in all ages, and at no period more than on that 
occasion when tiie Truth himself had shone forth to 

* Actp six. 10. 
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dissipate the clouds of error which hung over the heads 
of otlending', suffering humanity — if we reflect upon the 
pretended skill in sucn arts attributed to Solomon, and 
claimed as derived from him by a set of speculative 
Jews, who had leavened the Law with the corrupt prac- 
tices of Paganism — it will appear hipfhly probable that 
an under-current of political manoeuvring' may have been 
mixed up with the principles that raised the cry, 
** Great is Diana of the Ephesians,"^ and raised so for- 
midable an opposition to tne hitherto successful preach- 
ing" of Paul. 

The " Ephesian letters " appear to me to have been 
certain masonic signs connected with this underhand 
system of politics, as well as charms of amulets designed 
to impose upon the idle superstition of the vulgar. 
Amusing stories have been told respecting their efficacy, 
as, for instance, that when a Milesian and an Ephesian 
were wrestling in the Olympic games, the former could 
gain no advantage, till he deprived his adversary of 
some of these charms, which he wore bound rouncf his 
head. 

Despite, however, its lament4ible superstitions and 
childisn enthusiasm in favour of a mistaken worship, we 
cannot rob Ephesus of the glory of having given birth to 
two artists, wnose names must five as long as the historv 
of art excites any interest — Apelles and Parrhasius. t 
will not repeat the trite stories respecting the tact with 
which these painters rivalled eacn other's powers of 
imitation, nor will I seek to throw discredit upon what 
appear to have been merely ingenious feats of sleight of 
hand ; I will merely observe that we know too little 
about ancient Greek painting of that period, to have 
anv right to express an opinion on the subject. 

iBut whatever may have been the ability and wealth 
of the Ephesians of old, their present condition presents 

* Ibid. 24, sqq. Others have supposed that this outbreak 
resulted from the fact that Demetrius apprehended losing his 
trade in making images of the goddess. Such a reason could 
scarcely have influenced alL 
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nothing but a contrast as painful as that which giieves 
the student of Pagan splendour in every quarter of the 
known world. " The inhabitants," says Chandler, 
" are a few Greek peasants, living in extreme wretched- 
ness, dependence, and insensibility — ^the representative 
of an illustrious people, and inhabiting the wreck of 
their greatness ; some the substructure of the glorious 
edifices which they raised ; some beneath the vaults of 
the stadium, once the crowded scene of their diversions ; 
and some in the abrupt precipice, in the sepulchres which 
received their ashes. Its streets are obscured and 
overgrown. A herd of goats was driven to it for 
shelter irom the .sun at noon ; and a noifiy flight of 
crows irom the quarries seemed to insult its silence. 
We heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre 
and the stadium. The pomp of its heathen worship is 
no longer remembered; and Christianity, which was there 
nursed by the apostles, and fostered by general Councils, 
until it mcreased to fulness of stature, lingers on in 
an existence hardly visible."* 

But if the condition of the inhabitants is desolate, 
how much more desolate is the picture presented bj 
the ruins of its buildings ! Arundell, * whose Chris- 
tian-like and tasteful observations on the seven 
churches have deservedly attracted the notice of the 
best judges of this department of topographical his- 
tory, sums up the present state of the great city of 
Diana in tne following melancholy and reflective 
terms: — 

'' What would hav^ been the astonishment and 
grief of the beloved Apostle and Timothy, if they 
could have foreseen that a time would come when 
there would be in Ephesus neither an^l, nor church, 
nor city — when the great city would become * heaps, 
a desolation, and a dry land, and a wilderness ; a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of 
man pass thereby.' Once it had an idolatrous temple, 

' Travels, p. 150. 

' Quoted hj Macfarlane, Seven Chnrohes, p. 52^ «<^ 
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celebrated for its magnificence^ as one of the wonders 
of the world ; and the mountains of Coressus and 
Prion re-echoed the shouts of ten thousand, * Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ! ' Once it had Christian 
temples, almost rivalling the Pagan in splendour, 
wherein the image that fell from Jupiter lay prastrate 
before the cross, and as many tongues, moved bj the 
Holy Ghost, made public avowal that * Great is the 
Lord Jesus ! ' Once it had a bishop, the angel of the 
Church, Timothy, the disciple oi St. Jobn; and 
tradition reports, that it was honoured with the last 
days of both these great men, and the mother of 
our Lord." 

" Some centuries passed on, and the altars of Jesus 
were a^n thrown down to make way for the delusions 
of Mahomet ; the cross is removed from the dome of 
the church, and the crescent glitters in its stead, while 
within, the k^bl6 is substituted for the altar." 

" A few years more, and all may be silence in the 
mosque and the church. A few unintelligible heaps of 
stones, with some mud cottages untenanted, are all the 
remains of the great city of the Ephesians. The busy 
hum of a mighty population is silent in death. ' Thy 
riches and thy nurs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, 
and thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy 
merchandise, and all thy men of war, are fallen.' 
Even the sea has retired from the scene of desolation, 
and a pestilential morass, with mud and rushes, has 
succeeded to the waters which brought up the ships 
laden with merchandize from e^ry country." 

No less feelinff is the following passage of Gibbon: — 
*' In the general calamities of mankind, the death of 
an individual, however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, 
however famous, are passed over with careless inatten* 
tion. Yet we cannot forget that the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, afler having risen with increasing splen- 
dour from seven repeated misfortunes, was finally 
burnt by the Goths m the third naval invasion. In 
the third century, the arts of Greece, and the wealth 
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of Asia^ had conspired to erect that sacred and mafi^ni- 
ficent structure. It was supported by a hundred 
and twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order. 
They were the gift of devout monarchs^ and each was 
sixty feet high. The altar was adorned with the 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles^ who had^ perhaps, 
selected from the favourite legends of the place, the 
birth of the divine children of Xatona, the concealment 
of Apollo after the slaughter of the Cyclops^ and the 
clemency of Bacchus to 4;he vanquished Amazons^ 
yet the length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
himdred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of the 
measure of St. Peter's at Rome. In the dimensions, 
it was still more inferior to that sublime production of 
modem architecture. The spreading arms of a Chris- 
tian cross require a much greater breadth than the 
oblong temples of the Pagans ; and the boldest artists 
of antiquity would have been startled at the proposal 
of raising m the air a dome of the size and proportions 
of the Pantheon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired, as one of the wonders of the world. Suc- 
cessive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Soman, had revered its sanctity and enriched its 
splendour. But the rude savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they de- 
spised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition.'' * 

Thus, then, is this scene of Christian development 
laid bare and desolate; thus is her gloiy departed, 
and, to conclude in the words of an excellent writer ^ 
of modem times, '' however much the church at 
Ephesus may, in its earliest days, have merited praise 
for its ' works, labour, and patience,' ' yet it appears 
soon to have ' left its first love,' and to have received 
in vain the admonition — * remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent and do the first 
works ; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 

1 In Macfarlane, ibid. * J. B. Beard, in Eitto, i. p. 642. 
» Bev.ii2. 
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repent.' If any repentance was produced by this 
solemn warning, its effects were not durable, and the 
place has long since offered an evidence of the truth 
of prophecy, and the certainty of the Divine threaten- 
ings, as well as a melancholy subject for thought to 
the contemplative Christian. Its fate is that of the 
once fiourisning seven churches of Asia : its fate is 
that of the entire coimtry — a garden has become a 
desert. Busy centres of civilization, spots where the 
refinements and delights rf)f the age were collected, 
are now a ])rey to silence, destruction, and death. 
Consecrated first of all to the purposes of idolatry, 
Ephesus next had Christian temples almost rivalling 
the pagan in splendour, wherein the image of the 
great Diana lay prostrate before the cross ; and, after 
the lapse of some centuries, Jesus gives place to Ma- 
homed, and the crescent glittered on the dome of the 
recently Christian church. A few more scores of 
years, and Ephesus has neither, temple, cross, crescent, 
nor city, but is a ' desolation, a dry land, and a 
wilderness.' Even the sea has retired from the scene 
of devastation, and a pestilential morass, covered with 
mud and rushes, has succeeded to the waters which 
brought up ships laden with merchandize from every 
part of the known world." 
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SARDIS. 

Great as were the sins which debased the lively and 
earnest dispositions of the -Ephesians, severe as was 
the punishment which has been gradually worked out 
in the extirpation and casting down of the monuments 
of exploded idolatry, and in the substitution of a mixed 
population, in a state of poverty and ignorance, for the 
eleg'ant and tasteRil lonians of old — ^the same im» 
portant lessons are drawn in stronger colours in the 
ruins which adorn the miserable village of Sait, which 
cover the site of the capital of Croesus, of that king 
whose vanity suffered so neavy a correction in the fear^ 
fill vicissitudes which formed the melancholy conclusion 
of the prosperity in which he had so haughtily trusted. 

Had Solon, or whoever it was that bade the proud 
king of Lydia await the end of Hfe before he judged of 
its good fortune, lived to behold the scattered rem- 
nants of the almost impregnable treasure-city, which 
remain to this day, he would have marvelled at the 
wondrous illustration of the imcertain prosperity of 
states as of princes. Despite the romance with which 
the artless narrative of Herodotus is invested, 
and althouQ^h even chronology tends to cast a doubt 
upon the whole story, so thoroughly is the conversation 
otthe Lydian monarch with the Athenian sage realized 
in what we now behold of Sardis, that we must fain 
wish to believe it, even where we are bound to doubt. 

Long and spirited was the resistance which the then 
hardy Lydians opposed to the intrepid and determined 
onslaught of Cyrus. Enormous wealth, which had 
from the days of Gyges been proverbial, had made it a 
fitting object of cupidity to the successful revolutionist 
who nad ousted his grandfather^ Astyages^ from the 
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Median throne. Its situation at the foot of Mount 
Tmolus^ in a beautiful plain watered by the g^olden 
stream of Pactolus^ gave it all the charms of local 
interest, and it woidd have made a fitting royal resi* 
dence even for the monarch of the wide Persian estate. 

Sardis is pre-eminently interesting as the cause of 
the first Persian war agamst the Greeks. Heeren has 
well described this as the *^ g^rand object of common 
interest that was wanting" to prevent tne consequences 
of the mutual jealousies of Athens, Sparta, and the 
other larger Grecian states. ^^ Although," he con- 
tinues, ** this did not produce that union of the whole 
Greek nation, which a great man had conceived, with- 
out believing in its possibiHtj, yet the whole condition 
of Greece in succeeoing ages, her foreign and domestic 
relations, were all a consequence of it ; and we do not 
say too much when we assert, that by it the poUtical 
character of Greece was formed."* 

The surprise of Sardis by the lonians, under Aris- 
togoras, and its subsequent destruction by an acci- 
dental fire, proved the grand provocative to the Persian 
power, and the destruction of the temple of Cvbel^ 
was aflerwards made a pretext for violatrngp and nring 
tbe shrines of the gods of Greece, when tne Persians 
were as yet unrepressed in their victorious progress. 
But althou&^h the Athenians afterwards abandoned the 
lonians, an(l refused to send them succour, Darius took 
little notice of the lonians, when he heard of the de- 
struction of Sardis, but having taken a bow and arrows, 
he let fiy a shafl towards heaven, exclaiming, ^^ Jove, 
gi*ant that I may revenge myself on the Athenians !" 
And lest he should forget the reprisals he hoped to 
make, a favourite attendant was desired, every time 
dinner was set before him, to say three times, ^' Sire, 
remember the Athenians."^ 

* Heeren, Greece, ch. viiL p. 123, sq. 

* Herodotv. 100-5. Mostofmy readers will recollect old Cato's 
" delenda est Carthago," so often inctdcated upon his Boman 
liatenera. 
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We find little of interest in the subsequent history 
of Sardis. Like a number of its neighbours, it yielded 
to the Macedonian conqueror, who treated its inha- 
bitants with much favour, admitting Mithrenes, the 
governor of the citadel, into the number of his private 
associates, and employing him on confidential errands.^ 
Having ordered a temple to be erected to Jove, on the 
site of the ancient palace of the Lydian kin^, he left 
Pausanias as governor, permitting* the inhabitants to 
live freely after their accustomed laws and manners.* 

Sardis, however, rapidly declined, when, after the 
victory of the Romans over Antiochus, it became sub- 
ject to that power which absorbed the whole greatness 
of Asia Minor. To become the province ot a larger 
state, to change from the dimensions of a widely-spread* 
kingdom to those of a mere village, itself tne tribu- 
tary of an arbitrary and maraudmg power, with a 
nominal and purposeless subjection to some larger and 
better organized state, which has too little interest in 
its provinces, or has too much to take care of already^ 
sucn has been the fate we have brieiiy recorded in the 
case of lialf the most glorious cities of antiquity. 
Sardis is no exception. The haughty palatial city of 
tlie Lydian empire had long since parted with her na- 
tionality ; tlie gradual introduction of Persian manners 
and ciLstoms had depraved her once-hardy soldiers ; and 
this ancient kingdom passed through all the stages of 
degradation which, when we view their ruins, we perceive 
was consummated tliroughout the cities of Asia Minor, 

Tlie calamities of nature were added to the destruc- 
tive influence of demoralizing man. An eaithquake 
had reduced it to a heap of ruins, when the emperor 
Tiberius* ordered it to be rebuilt. From various local 
traditions, however, and from the careful survevs that 
recent travellers have made, it seems probable that 
many interesting relics of the ancient city were pro- 

* This may be inferred from Cart iii. 12, 6. 

* Arrian, 1. p. 49 (ed. Var.), Diod. Sic. xvii. 21. 

« Cf. Herodot, L 26-7. * Tacitus, Ann. ii. 47. 
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served, and that the work of repair was performed with 
some regard to the preservation of Ljdian associations 
of an earlier date. 

As the seat of a Christian church, the Scriptural 
notices of Sardis are limited to the rebukes addressed 
to its inhabitants by St. John/ which are sufficient to 
shew that it had declined much in faith, and that, 
although it still maintained the name and outward 
form of a Christian church, it was as one ^^ having a 
name to live, while it was dead."^ 

Macfarlane furnishes the following pleasing account 
of his visit to the ruined capital of Lvdia : — 

" The country I traversed, the luxuriant vales of 
the Caicus and the Hermus— two noble rivers — was 
almost as deserted and melancholy as the regions 
between Smyrna and Pergamus ; but nothing that I 
had yet seen equalled the desolation of the city of 
Sardis. I saw trom afar the lofty Acropolis, fringed 
with crumbling ruins ; and when I crossed a branch 
of the Golden Pactolus, which once flowed through the 
a^ora, market-place ; and when I stood there at eleven 
clock — the very hour in which, in its ancient days, 
the place would be crowded — I saw not a soul, nor an 
object of any sort to remind me that this solitude had 
been a vast and splendid city, save here and there a 
patch of ruin — a dismantled wall, or a heap of stone 
and brick work mixed with brambles ana creeping* 
weeds. Where palaces and temples, theatres and 
crowded habitations had stood, a green and flowery 
carpet of smooth sward met the eye ; and the tali, 
stately asphodel, or day-lily, gleamed in its beauty 
and pallidness where the marble column had risen in 
other days. The brook — for the Pactolus* is now 

* See Rev. first three chapters. • Rev. iii. 1. 

' The bed of the Pactolu8 was very stony, and many of the 
stones and pebbles I picked up were of a dark-brown colonr ; 
the earthy deposit^* of the flood were not like what I should 
imagine the nature and colour of sands containing gold. In 
the evening we told a Turk of the place, that this river had 
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nothing more than a brook, and a choked and insig- 
nificant one — gently * babbled by ;' a cool breeze blew 
from the snow-covered Mount Tmolus« which, if I 
may be permitted to use the poetical language of the 
Sicilians, as applied to Etna, stood like ^ I'Arciprete 
de' monti, che in cotta bianca, al ciel poi^ gl' incensi,' 
facing me far across the plain. This breeze murmured 
along the steep rough sides of the Acropolis, and sighed 
among the imderwood that grew thickly at its foot. 
Othei* soimds were there none, save now and then the 
neighing of my horse, who crushed the flowers and 
scented turf beneath his hoof, and gave utterance to 
the contentment and ioy suggested by such fair 
pasture. This utter sohtude, and in such a place, in 
the agora of the populous Sardis, became oppressive. 
I would have summoned the countless thousands of 
ancient Lydians, that for long centuries had slept the 
sleep of death beneath that gay green sward ; spirits 
mignt have walked there in broad noon-day — so silent^ 
void, awful was the spot ! Here the hand of destruc- 
tion had spared nothing but a few rent walls, which 
remained to tell all that had been done; were they 
not there, the eye might pass over the plain and the 
hill as a scene of a common desert, and never dream 
that here was the site of Sardis ! The Pagan temple 
and the Christian church had alike been desolated; 
the architectural beauty of the one, and the pure 
destination of the other, having been all inefficacious 
for their preservation. Four rugged, dark, low walls, 
by the side of a little mill, represented the church; 
and two columns erect, and a few mutilated fragments 
of other columns, scattered on the sward or sunk in it, 
were all that remained of that ' beautiful and glorious 

formerly ran with gold, and that a great king had gathered from 
it immense riches. He shook his beard with laughter, and 
told as, that though he had been acquainted with the chai 
(water) for many years, he had never seen it bring down any- 
thing save stones and roiid, which it did abundantly in the 
winter season. — Macfarlanb. 
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edifice,' the temple of Cybele at Sardis ! At the mill 
by the church, I met two Greeks, and these, I beHeve, 
formed the resident Christian population of this once- 
distinguished city of the Lord. Prom the mill I could 
see a group of mud-huts on the acclivity imder the 
southern cliffs of the Acropolis — there might have 
been half a dozen of these permanent habitations, 
and they were flanked by about as many black tents. 
A pastoral and wandering tribe of the Turcomans 
dwelt here at the moment: and the place almost 
retained the ancient name of the city — tney called it 
Sart. Well might the Christian traveller exclaim 
here — ' And what is Sardis now ? Her foundations 
are fallen ; her walls are thrown down.' ' She sits 
silent in darkness, and is no longer called the lady of 
kingdoms.' * How doth the city sit solitary that was 
full of people !'"» 

I may conclude my notice of Sardis with the fol- 
lowing reflections of an equally thoughtful eye- 
witness : — 

" Beside me were the clifls of the Acropolis, which, 
centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, wliile leading 
on the conquering Persians, whose tents had covered 
the very spot on which I was reclining. Before me 
were the vestiges of what had been the palace of the 
gorgeous Croesus 5 within its walls were once congre- 

fated the wisest of mankind — Thales, Cleobulus, and 
olon. It was here that the wretched father mourned 
alone the mangled corpse of his beloved Atys ; it was 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the 
feet of the Persian boy, who wrung from him his 
kingdom. Far in the distance were the gigantic 
tumuli of the Lydian monarchs, Candaules, Halyattes, 
and Gyges ; and around them were spread those very 
plains once trodden by the countless noats of Xerxes, 
when hurrying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

" There were more varied and more vivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis, than could 

* Macfarlane. 
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possibly be attached to any other spot of earth ; but 
all were mingled with a feeling of disgfust at the 
littleness of human glory ; all — all had passed away ! 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, tlie 
tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree that 
waved in the oanquet-hall of kings ; while the feeling 
of desolation was doubly heightened by the calm sweet 
sky above me, which, in its unfading brightness, shone 
as purely now as when it beamed upon the golden 
dreams of Croesus." * 

■ Emerson, quoted in Stuart'a Apocalypse, ii p. 41. 
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THE RUINS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. » 

Nowhere does the repetition of leg^nd^ and the existence 
of one fountain of 8U|)erstition stme us so strang^l j^ as 
when, having divested ourselves of all expectation of 
discovering any similarity between the religious feel- 
ing of the ancient inhabitants of the Old and the New 
World, we suddenly find ourselves overwhelmed by the 
resemblance of the traditions of the ancient tribes of the 
New Continent^ concerning the Creation^ to the Mosaic 
accounts of the Eosmical Genesis. 

The etymologist has a new and unploughed field of 
primeval language opened up to him, and is staggered 
at the wonderful coincidences of language which crowd 
into his view. The symbolist here, too, has an addi- 
tion made to his mysterious, and therefore doubly inter- 
esting, store in the picture-writing of the Mexicans, 
and m the strange moimds of the Mississippi shaped 
into the outline of the inhabitants of the wooas. 

The architect, likewise, cannot fiiil to look with deep 
attention and interest on the palaces of Yucatan, and 
see how, in the eai'liest ages, the mysteriously work- 
ing mind of man had conceived such forms of sym- 
metry, and reared these stately piles without *^the 
assistance of iron tools or of domestic draught-animals. 

These works, indeed, remind us of the age when an 
irrevocable decree went forth, and when thousands of 
men, groaning under the lash till they felt its continu- 
ally repeated strokes no longer, used their brute force 

' Far this article, I am again indebted to my friend Maekenzie. 
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to drag the unwieldy masses from the qnany to the 
buildings to cany out, as if by magic, the concep- 
tion of the one man in whose brain the plan had first 
drawn breath, where it had grown up, and whence, 
when matured, it sprang, AthSn^-like, full armed and 
adorned, from the head where it had been first ima- 
gined. 

Of no inferior interest to the palaces of Yucatan, are 
the brick-built pyramids of the same region, where the 
barbarous rites of the Aztecs, in strange contrast to the 
more a^icultural rites of their predecessors the Toltocs, 
were celebrated even to the day when barbarous Spa- 
niards entered the land, and caused the farther brutaliza- 
tion of the forcibly-displaced race; who saw, in sorrow 
and in misery, that there was no help to be expected, that 
no kind hand would stay the desecration of their homes 
and temples ; and, wrought up by their sorrows to a 
pitch of frantic revenge, sold their kingdom dearly to 
the Spanish Christians, to whom by Papal decrees the 
new found land belonged. Indeed, under the strait in 
which they foimd themselves, I wonder only at their 
patience and moderation. The end of the Mexican 
Empire resembles that of a stricken boar in the thickets 
of Germany, whose dying spring is fearful and often 
fatal. Indeed, the picture-historians of the period 
seem but too anxious to foi^t the whole misery of the 
reimi of MocteQcuma II., and mark it merely as an 
imlucky year. * Their grief was too great to be 
shewn even in the records of the times to be handed 
down to their children. How fearftdly did the armies 
of Cortez humanize the Mexicans, at the price of 
honour, religion, home and independence. 

The plan proposed in the following sketch is to ffive 
an account of some of these ancient buildings, and of 
their probable era. And first of the pyramid temples 
of Yucatan and Mexico^ which I shall introduce to 

* Mcndoza Chronicle, Part L Plate xiv. in Antiquities of 
Mexico, voL i. 
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the reader by an extract from a late inquiring his- 
torian :* — 

" The Mexican temples — teihcallUy * houses of God,' 
as they were called — were very numerous. There were 
seyeiul hundreds in each of the principal cities, many 
of them, doubtless, very humble edifices. They were 
soUd masses of earth, cased with brick or stone, and 
in their form somewhat resembled the pyramidal struc- 
tures of ancient Egypt. The bases ot many of them 
were more than a hundred feet square, and they 
towered to a still jpreater height. Tliey were distri- 
buted into four or five stories, each of smaller dimen- 
sions than that below. The ascent was by a flight of 
steps at an angle of the pyramid on the outside. This 
led to a sort of terrace, or gallery, at the base of the 
second story, which passed quite roimd the building 
to another flight of stairs, commencing also at the 
same angle as the preceding and directly over it, and 
leading to a similar terrace; so that one had to make 
the circuit of the temple several times before reach- 
ing the summit. In some instances the stairway led 
directly up the centre of the western face of the build- 
ing. The top was a broad area, on which were erected 
one or two towers, forty or fifty feet high, the sanctuaries 
in which were placed the sacred images of the presiding 
deities. Before these towers stood the dreadful stone 
of sacrifice, and two lofty altars, on which fires were 
kept, as inextinguishable as those in the temple of 
Vesta. There were said to be six hundred of these 
altars, in smaller buildings within the enclosm-e of the 
great temple of Mexico, which, with those on the 
sacred edinces in other parts of the city, shed a brilliant 
illumination oyer its streets, through the darkest 
nights. 

" From the construction of their temples, all reli- 
gious services were public. The lon^ processions of 
priests winding round their massive sides as they rose 
higher and higher towards the summit, and the dismal 
* Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, i. p. 72, sqq. 
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rites of sacrifices performed there^ were all visible from 
the remotest comers of the capital^ impressing on the 
spectator's mind a superstitious veneration for the 
mysteries of his religion, and for the dread ministei*s 
by whom they were interpreted. 

" This im])ression was kept in full force by their 
numerous festivals. Every month was consecrated to 
some protecting deity; and every week, nay, almost 
every day, was set down in their calendar for some 
appropriate celebration ; so that it is difficult to under- 
stand how the ordinary business of life could have been 
compatible with the exactions of religion. Many of 
their ceremonies were of a light and cheei^fid com- 
plexion, consisting of the national songs and dances, 
m which both sexes joined. Processions were made of 
women and children crowned with garlands and bear- 
ing offerings of fruit, the ripened maize, or the sweet 
incense of copal, and other odoriferous gums, while the 
altars of the deity were stained with no blood save 
that of animals. These were the peaceful rites derived 
from theii* Toltec predecessors,^ on which the fierce 

* Mr. Prescott'8 reference to the Toltec race gives me so 
opportunity of saying that there can be no doubt that the Mexi- 
can polity and sociaJ system were derived through Polynesia^ 
from the peninsula of Malacca. The accounts of Toltec civili- 
zation are identical with those of the customs of the present 
Polynesians, and Pickering has clearly proved that the so- 
called aboriginals of Oregon, New Mexico, and Anahuac are of 
the Malay race. — See his Races of Man, pp. 112-114. To Dr. 
Lan^ (View of the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian 
Nation ; demonstrating their Ancient Discovery and Progressive 
Settlement of the Continent of America, London, 1834) we 
owe the first promulgation of this theory (which I may have 
occasion hereafter to examine), and I am sure, from ftuther 
grounds, of which the Principal of Sydney College was unaware, 
til at the colonization of America took place from the Pacific 
Ocean. I cannot speak in too high terms of Dr. Lang's work : 
which, unlike that of the would-be discoverer of a Tyrian 
origin for the Americans, is temperate, logical, and not so 
much drawn from the ** volume of the brain," as from a care- 
ful and sensible collation of facts and customs; whereas, ot 
Mr. Jones's assertions we can only say, that they are un^rov^xs^ 
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Aztecs enfi;Tafted a superstition too loathsome to be 
exhibited inf all its najcednesS; and one oyer which I 
would dadlj draw a veil altogether, but that it would 
leave the reader in ignorance of their most striking 
institution, and one that had the greatest influence in 
forming the national character. 

" Human sacrifices were adopted by the Aztecs 
early in the fourteenth century, about two hundred 
years before the conquest. Rare at first, they became 
more frequent with the wider extent of their empire ; 
till, at length, almost oyery festival was closed with 
this cruel abomination, lliese rehgious ceremonials 
were generally arranged in such a manner as to afford 
a t3rpe of the most prominent circumstances in the 
character or history ot the deity who was the object of 
them. A sinde example will suffice. 

" One of their most important festivals was that in 
honour cf the god Tezcatlipoca, whose rank was infe- 
rior only to that of the Supreme Being. He was 
called * the soid of the world/ and supposed to have 
been its creator. He was depicted as a handsome man, 
endowed with perpetual youth. A year before the 
intended sacrifice, a captive distin^ished for his per- 
sonal beauty, and without a blemish on his body, was 
selected to represent this deity. Certain tutors took 
chai'ge of him, and instructed him how to perform his new 
part with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed 
m a splendid dress, regaled with mcense and with a pro- 
fusion of sweet-scented flowers, of which the ancient 
Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at the 
present day. When he went abroad he was attended 
oy a train of the royal pages, and, as he halted in the 
streets to play some favourite melodv, the crowd pros- 
trated themselves before him, and (fid him homage as 
the representative of their good deity. In this way 
he led an easy luxurious life, till within a month of his 

and brought forward, like too many of the reveries of the Ger- 
man scholars, who set ap a theory, gathering reasons for it 
afterwards. 
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sacrifice. ... At length the &tal day of sacrifice 
arrived. The term of his short-lived glories was at an 
end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade 
adieu to the fisdr partners of his revelries. One of the 
royal bars'es transported him across the lake to a 
temple, wnich rose on its margin about a lea^e from 
the city. Hither the inhabitants of the capitsu flocked 
to witness the consummation of the ceremony. As 
the sad procession woimd up the sides of the pyramid, 
the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets of 
flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instruments 
with which he had solaced the hours of captivity. On 
the summit he was received by six priests, whose long 
and matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable 
robes, covered vdth hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic 
impoit. They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge 
block of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat con- 
vex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests 
secured his head and his limbs ; while the sixth, clad 
in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody office, 
dexterously opened the breast of the wretcheS victim 
with a sharp razor of itztl, — a volcanic substance, 
hard as flint, — and, inserting his hand in the wound, 
tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, 
first holding this up towards the sun, an object of 
worship throughout Anahuac, cast it at the feet of the 
deity to whom the temple was devoted, while the mul- 
titudes below prostrated themselves in himible adora- 
tion. The tragic story of this prisoner was expounded 
by the priests as the type of human destiny, which, 
brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster.^ .... The most loathsome part of 
tlie story — ^the manner in which the body of the sacri- 
ficed captive was disposed of — remains yet to be told. 
It was delivered to the warrior who had taken him 
in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served 

* Prescott remarks that Dante in the Inferno, Canto xziii., an- 
consciously described the Mexican sacrificial rites. See also 
Southey's Madoo on all Mexican 8al]jo<^* 
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up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the 
coarse repast of famished cannibals, bnt a banquet team- 
ing with delicious beverages and delicate viands pre- 
fsied with art and attended by both sexes, who, as we 
shall see hereafter, conducted themselves with all the 
decorum of civilized life." ^ 

To such appalling uses were these pyramids, now 
gray with time, applied. I will now proceed to de- 
scnbe one of them, that of Cholula. 

It has been s'enerally believed that the Toltecs, the 

Eredecessors of the savage but politic Aztecs, were the 
uilders of the pyramidical mountains which travellers 
and antiquarians have found abounding in Mexico and 
Yucatan ; but it is a matter of gi*eat probability that 
the Aztec race carried out the plans conceived by 
them, though not, I must fain believe, for the same 
barbarous purposes. The Mongolian race, coming fi-om 
the adjacent snores of Asia, evidently introduced these 
horrid rites. As to the origin of these structures, it is 
a fact extremely woith dwelling on, that in the South 
Sea Islands the remains of similar pyramidal mounds, 
tumuli, temples, and fortifications* are found. Now, 
if the comparative age of the bricks or stone could 
be ascertained, it would lead to important and deci- 
sive results ; for, as Paley held, circumstantial evidence 
never can lie, as it is not susceptible of being contro- 
verted ; whereas assertions, however true, can be contra- 
dicted: it is, therefore, more trust-woithy than the 
other. 

The largest, and probably the most ancient stnic- 
tm*e of a pyramidal form in Anahuac is that of Cho- 
lula. Humboldt' informs us, that in the present day 

' In some years, according to Zumarragua, 20,000 victims 
were thus sacrificed. The germs of the Mexican rite are to be 
found in Otaheite (Lang, p. 102), where the unsuspecting vic- 
tim was despatched by the priest at a siagle blow, and exposed 
to putrify in a wicker frame on the branch of the tree, near the 
J/orat (temple) of the God. 

' Lang. Origin of the Polynesian Nation, p. 102. 

' Besearches, i. p. 87. £ug. TransL 
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this teO'Calli (house of God) is called the Mountain 
made by the nand of Man (mante hecho a manoi), 
" At a distance," continues the traveller, " it has the 
aspect of a natural hill covered with vegetation. 
. . . The teo'calli of Cholula has four stories, 
all of equal height. It appears to have been con- 
structed exactly in the directions of the four cardi- 
nal points; but as the edges of the stories are not 
very distinct, it is difficult to ascertain their primi- 
tive direction. This pyramidical monument nas a 
broader basis than that of any other edifice of the 
same kind in the old continent. I measured it care- 
fidly, and ascertained that its perpendicular height 
is only fifty metres [Prescott, 1/7 feet], but that at 
each side of its basis is 439 metres [1423 feetl in 
length. Bemal Diaz del Castillo, a common soldier 
in the army of Cortez, amused himself by coimting 
the steps of the staircases which led to the platforms 
of the teo-callis. He found 114 in the great temple 
at Tenocktillan, 117 in that of Tezcuco, and 120 in 
that of Cholula." . . . 

The temple of Cholula is reported in the traditions 
of the natives to have been built by giants, who, after 
the Deluge, began to raise it in order to save them- 
selves in case of another fiood, but the irritated deity 
struck and destroyed their labour. This les'end has 
some points of resemblance with that of Baoel ; and 
*^ one, ' says Prescott,' " who has not examined the 
subject, will scarcely credit what bold hypotheses have 
been reared on this slender basis." I am of opinion 
that the legend has been associated with the pyramid 
long after its building, when some imaginative genius 
invented it, in pity of the tale, so giving it — 

" A local habitation and a name.** 

This is confirmed by the accidental discovery of a 
stone chamber and slceletons in the pyramid, many 
years ago, in the formation of a road. The arched ceiling 

' History of Mexico, ilL p. 381. 
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of this chamber is of the rudest description^ such as is 
frequently met with in the Pacific islands. 

I will conclude this account of the pyramid of Gho- 
lula, which may answer for a descnption of all, by 
quoting the brilliant description of the latest investi- 
gator of Mexican antiquities :* — 

'' On the summit stood a sumptuous temple, in 
which was the image of the mystic deity, * God of 
the Air,' with ebon features, unlike the fair com- 
plexion which he bore upon earth, wearing a mitre 
on his head waving with plumes of fire, with a re- 
splendent collar of gold round his neck, pendants of 
mosaic turquoise in ms ears, a jewelled sceptre in one 
hand, and a shield curioiuly painted, the emblem of 
his rule over the winds, in tne other. The sanctity 
of the place, hallowed by hoary tradition, and the 
magnificence of the temple and its services, made it 
an object of veneration throughout the land, and pil- 
grims from the furthest comers of Anahuac came to 
offer up their devotions at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl. 
The number of these was so great as to give an air 
of mendicity to the motley population of the city ; 
and Cortez, struck with the novelty, tells us that ne 
saw multitudes of beggars, such as are to be found 
in the enlightened capitals of Europe : a whimsical 
criterion of civilization, which must place our own 
prosperous land somewhat low in the scale. 

" Cholula was not the resort only of the indigent 
devotee. Many of the kindred races had temples of 
their own in tne city, in the same manner as some 
Christian nations have in Rome, and each temple was 
provided with its own peculiar ministers for the service 
of the deity to whom it was consecrated. In no city 
was there seen such a concourse of priests, so many 
processions, such pomp of ceremonial sacrifice, and 
religious festivals. Cholula was, in short, what Mecca 
is among Mahomedans, or Jenisalem among Chris- 
tians; it was the Holy City of Anahuac. . • • 

* Prescotts History of Mexico, xL p. 7. 
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Nothing could be more grand than the view which 
met the eye from the area on the truncated summit 
of the pyramid. Toward the west stretched that bold 
barrier of porphyritic rock which nature has reared 
around the valley of Mexico, with the huge Popa- 
catepetl and Iztaccihuatl, standing like two colossal 
sentinels to guard the entrance to the enchanted re- 
gion. Far away to the east was seen the conical head 
of Orizaba, soaring hi^h into the clouds, and near the 
barren though beautinilly-shaped Sierra de Malinche, 
throwing its broad shadows over the plain of Tlascala. 
Three of these are volcanoes higher than the highest 
mountain peak in Europe, and shrouded in snows 
which never melt under the fierce sun of the tropics. 
At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city of 
Cholula, with its bright towers and pinnacles spark- 
ling in the sun, reposing amidst fi^ardens and verdant 
groves, which then thickly studded the cultivated 
environs of the capital, ouch was the magnificent 
prospect which met the gaze of the conquerors, and 
may still, with slight change, meet that of the modem 
traveller, as from the platform of the great pyramid 
his eye wanders over toe fisdrest portion of the beau- 
tiful plateau of Puebla." 

The Gasa del Gobemador, House of the (xovemor, 
at Uxmal, one of the most remarkable city palaces 
of Central America, is thus described by Mr. Gather- 
wood:* — 

" The ' Gasa del Gobemador,* or House of the Gro- 
veraor, is one of the most extensive and important of 
the ancient buildings at Uxmal, in Yucatan. It is 
constmcted entirely of hewn stone, and measures 320 
feet in front, by 40rfeet in depth. The height is about 
26 feet. It has eleven doorways in front, and one at 
each end. The apartments are narrow, seldom exceed- 
ing 12 feet, just lai^ enough to swing a hanmiock, 
which was, and still is, the substitute for oeds through- 
out the country. Some of the rooms measure 60 ^t 

' Views in Central America. Londony 1844| p. VL 
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in length, and are 23 feet hi^h. There does not ap 
pear to have been any internal decoration in the 
chaml^ers, nor are there any windows. The lower part 
of the edifice is of plain wrought stone, but the upper 
portion is singularly rich in ornament. Taking the 
front, the ends, and the rear of the building, there is a 
length of 752 feet of elaborate carving, on which traces 
of colour are still visible. The peculiar arch of the 
country has been employed in every room. The lintels 
of the doorways were of wood, a more costly material 
to work than stone,* but less durable. Unfortunately, 
they have all decayed, and the masonry they supported 
has, in places, fallen down, and much of the beauty of 
the building is thus destroyed. The central ornament 
over the principal doorway was a seated fiffure, of 
which but slight traces remain. The head-dress of 
feathers is more perfect, and appears totally dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the figure. On either siae is a 
parallel bar of stone, between which are well sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics. The cornice was perhaps intended 
to represent tne ceiling's of a serpent; it continued 
from one extremity of tne building to the other, and 
goes entirely round it. The Casa del Gobemador 
stiinds on tliree terraces ; the lowest is three feet hirh, 
fifteen feet wide, and 575 feet long ; the second is 20 
feet higli, 250 feet wide, and 545 feet long ; and the 
third is 19 feet high, 30 feet broad, and 360 feet long. 
They are all of stone, and in a tolerably good state of 
preserv'ation." 

Even here in the wilderness, where it might be sup- 

Eosed mysticism would not be found, we find that sym- 
olism and mysterious import of number which seems 
to have been so widely spread among the nations of an- 
tiquity. The length oi the upper platform is seen to cor- 
respond nearly with the numoer of days in the year, and 
the mvsterious emblem of eternity, the serpent, is found 
extending its portentous length around the building, 

* Stephens frequently mentions that the beams of the 
doorways at Uxmal and Palenque cracked across, and ommbled 
into dust on their removal. 
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which, like the temples of India, was consecrated to a 
worship of the nature of which, except bj an examina- 
tion of the simple rehgions of the Polynesians, we shall 
never be able to obtain any definite knowledge. From 
their customs alone can we arrive at the solution of the 
problems of early migrations, and to them I would ac* 
cordingly direct the attention of the students of the 
physical distribution of the races of mankind. To 
return to Uxmal. It is much better to give the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses than to attempt the com* 
Dilation of one from the accoimts given us by travellers ; 
I shall therefore quote some passages from a late inves- 
tigator of this district : — 

" The first object," says Stephens,^ "that an'ests the 
eye on emerging from the forest is the building to the 
right of the spectator. Drawn off by mounds of ruins 
and piles of gigantic buildings, the eye returns, and 
again fastens upon this lofty structure. It was the 
first building I entered. From its front doorway I 
coimted sixteen elevations, with broken walls and 
mounds of stones, and vast magnificent edifices, which 
at that distance seemed untoucned by time, and defy- 
ing ruin. I stood in the doorway when the sun went 
down, throwing from the buildings a prodigious breadth 
of shadow, darkening the terraces on which they stood, 
and presenting a scene strange enough for a work of 
enchantment. 

" This building is sixty-eight feet long. The eleva- 
tion on which it stands is buut up sohd from the plain, 
entirely artificial. Its form is not pyramidal, but 
oblong and rounding, being 340 feet long at the base, 
and 120 broad, ana it is protected all round, to the 
very top, by a wall of square stones. Perhaps the high 
ruined sculptiires at Palenque, which we have called 
pyramidal, and which were so ruined that we could not 
make t^em out exactly, were originally of the same 
shape. On the east side of the structure is a broad 
range of stone steps, between eight and nine inches high^ 

1 Incidents of Travel in Central America, t iL p. 420, sqq. 
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and 60 steep that great care is necessary in ascending 
and descenoing; of these we counted a hundred and 
one in their ^aces. Nine were wanting at the top, 
and perhaps twenty were covered with rubbish at the 
bottom : at the summit of the steps is a stone platform 
four feet and a half wide, running along the rear of the 
building. There is no door in the centre, but at each 
end a door opens into an apartment eighteen feet long 
and nine wide, and between the two is a third apart- 
ment of the same width, and thirty-four feet long. 
The whole building is of stone ; inside, the walls are of 

Solished smoothness ; outside, up to the height of l^e 
oor, the stones are plain and snuare ; above this line, 
there is a rich cornice or moulding ; and from this to 
the top of the building, all the sides are covered with 
rich and elaborate sculptured ornaments, forming a sort 
of arabesque. The style and character of these oma- 
ments were entirely diiSFerent from thoee of any we had 
seen before, either in that country or any other ; they 
bore no resemblance whatever to those of Copan 
or Palenque, and were quite as unique and peculiar. 
The designs were strange and incomprehensilue, very 
elaborate, sometimes grotesque, but often simjde, 
tasteful, and beautiftd. Among the inteUigible sub- 
jects are squares and diamonds, with busts of human 
beings, heads of leopards, and compositions of leaves 
and Sowers, and the ornaments known everywhere as 
grecfues. The ornaments, which succeed each other, 
are all different ; the whole form an extraordinary mass 
of richness and complexity, and the efiect is both graad 
and curious. And the construction of these ornaments 
is not less peculiar and striking than the general effect. 
There were no tablets or single stones, each representing 
separately and by itself an entire subject ; out every 
ornament or combination is made up of separate stones, 
on each of which part of the subject was carved, and 
which was tlien set in its place in the walls. Each 
stone by itself was an unmeaning fractional part ; but, 
placed by the side of others, helped to make a whole, 
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which without it would be incomplete. Perhaps it 
may, with propriety^ be called a species of sculptured 
mosaic. 

'^ From the front door of this extraordinary building 
a pavement of hard cement, twentv-two feet lonff by 
fifteen broad, leads to the roof of another builoiugy 
seated lower down on the artificial structure. There 
is no staircase or other visible conununication between 
the two; but, descending by a pile of rubbish along 
the side of the lower one, and groping around the 
comer, we entered a doorway in front four feet wide, 
and found inside a chamber twelve feet hi^h, with 
corridors running the whole bi*eadth, of which the 
front one was seven feet three inches deep, and the 
other three feet nine inches. The inner wsuls were of 
smooth and polished square stones, and there was no 
inner door, or means of communication with any other 
place. Outside, the doorway was loaded with orna- 
ments, and the whole exterior was the same as that 
of the building described above. The steps leading 
fi*om the doorway to the foot of the structure were 
entirely destroyed. 

'^ The ladiaiis regard these ruins with superstitious 
reverence. They will not go near them at night, and 
they have the old storv that immense treasure is 
hidden among them. Each of the buildings has its 
name spiven to it by the Indians. This is called the 
Casa del Anano, or House of the Dwarf, ^ and it 
is consecrated by a wild legend, which, as I sat in 
l^e doorway, I received firom the lips of an Indian, as 
follows : — 

'^ There was an old woman who lived in a hut on 
the very spot now occupied by the structure on which 
this biulding is perched, and opposite the Casa del 
Gobemador, who went mourning that she had no 
children. In her distress she one day took an egg, 
covered it with a cloth, and laid it away carefully in 
one comer of the hut. Every day she went to look at 

' This teo^dUi is also named the House of the Bifinar. 
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it^ until one morning she found the egs\hatched; and a 
criatnra, or creature, or baby, bom. The old woman 
was delighted, and called it her son, provided it with 
a nurse, took good care of it, so that in one year it 
walked and talKed like a man; and then it stopped 
growing. The old woman was more delighted tnan 
ever, and said he would be a great lord or kmg. One 
day she told him to go to the house of the Gobemador, 
and challenge him to a trial of strength. The dwarf 
cried to beg off, but the old woman insisted, and he 
went. The guard admitted him, and he flung his 
challenge at the Gobemador. The latter smiled, and 
told him to lift a stone of three arrobas, or seventy- 
five pounds; at which the httle fellow cried and 
returned to his mother, who sent him back to say that 
if the Gobemador lifted it first, he would afterwards. 
The Gobemador lifted it, and the dwarf immediately 
did the same. The Gobemador then tried him with 
other feats of strengi;h, and the dwarf regularly did 
whatever was done oy the Gobemador. At length, 
indignant at being matched by a dwarf, the Gober- 
nador told him that unless he made a house in one 
night higher than any in the place he would kill him. 
The poor dwarf again retumed crying to his mother, 
who Dade him not to be disheartened, and the next 
morning he awoke and found himself in this lofty 
building. The Gobemador, seeing it fix)m the door of 
his palace, was astonished, and sent for the dwarf, and 
told him to collect two bundles of cogoiol, a wood of 
a very hard species, with one of which he, the Gober- 
nador, would beat the dwarf over the head, and 
afterwards the dwarf should beat him with the other. 
The dwarf again retumed crying to his mother, but 
the latter told him not to be afraid, and put on the 
crown of his head a tortillita de trigOj a small thin 
cake of wheat flour. The trial was made in the 
presence of all the great men in the city. The 
Gobemador broke the whole of his bundle over the 
dwarTa head; without hurting the little fellow in the 
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least. He then tried to avoid the trial on his own 
head^ but he had ^ven his word in thepresence of his 
officers^ and was oolis'ed to submit. The second blow 
of the dwarf broke nis skull in pieces^ and all the 
spectators hailed the victor as then* new Gobemador. 
The old woman then died ; but at the Indian village 
of Maniy seventeen leagues distant, there is a deep 
well, from which opens a cave that leads under grounc^ 
an immense distance, to Merida. In this cave, on the 
bank of a stream, under the shade of a large tree, sits 
an old woman, with a serpent by her side, who sells 
water in small quantities, not for money, but only for 
a criatura, or baby, to give the serpent to eat ; and 
this old woman is the mother of the dwarf. Such is 
the fanciful legend connected with this edifice; but 
it hardly seemed more strange than the structure to 
which it referred. 

'' The other building is called by a name which 
may originally have had some reference to the vestals, 
who, in Mexico, were employed to keep burning the 
sacred fire : but I believe, in the mouths of the In- 
dians of Uxmal, it has no reference whatever to 
history, tradition, or legend, but is derived entirely 
from Spanish associations. It is called Casa de las 
Monjas, or House of the Nuns, or the Convent. It is 
situated on an artificial elevation about fifteen feet 
high. Its form is quadrangular, and one side, accord- 
ing to my measurement, is ninety-five paces in length. 
It was not possible to pace all around it, from the 
masses of fallen stones which encumber it in some 
places, but it may be safely stated at 250 feet square, 
lake the House of the Dwarf, it is built entirely of cut 
stone, and the whole exterior is filled vdth the same 
rich, elaborate, and incomprehensible, sciilptured stone 
ornaments. 

" The principal entrance is by a large doorway into 
a hesLJitifm patio or court-yard, grass-grown, but clear 
of trees ; and the whole of the inner facade is orna- 
mented more richly and elaborately than the outside, 
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and in a more perfect state of preservation. On one 
side; the combination was in tne form of diamonds, 
simple, chaste; and tasteful; and at the head of the 
court-yard, two gig;antic serpents, with their heads 
broken and fallen, were windmg from opposite direc- 
tions along" the whole facade. 

'^ In front, and on a line with the door of the con- 
Tent, is another building on a lower foundation, of the 
same general character, called Casa de Tortngas, from 
sculptured turtles over the doorway.* This building 
had in several places huge cracks, as if it had been 
shaken by an earthquake. It stands nearly in the 
centre of the ruins, and the top commands a view all 
round, of singular but wrecked magnificence. 

" Beyond this, a little to the right, approached by 
passing over mounds of ruins, was another building 
which, at a great distance, attracted our attention by 
its conspicuous ornaments. We reached it by ascena- 
ing two high terraces. The main building^ was similar 
to the others, and along the top ran a hi^ ornamental 
wall, which, from the peculiar style of decoration, was 
called Casa de Palormos or House of Pigeons, and at 
a distance it looked more like a row of pigeon-houses 
than anything else. 

*^ In front was a broad avenue, with a line of ruins 
on each side, leading beyond the wall of the convent 
to a great mound Si rums, which probably had once 
been a building with which it was connected; and 
beyond this is a lofty building in the rear, to which 
this seemed but a vestibule or porter's lodge. Be- 
tween the two was a large patio or court-yard, witb 
corridors on each side, and the ground of the court- 
yard soimded hollow. In one puice the surface was 

' Mr. Stephens has not renmrked the circamitanoe, thai these 
Bcolptores are strongly in favour of a Malay origin, through 
Polynesia. The islanders hold turtles in the highest Ten 
tion, attaching supernatural powers to them ; the BurmeM 
the Avans, in the farther Peninsula of India, hnave at 
that the world is supported hy a large tortoise or turtle. 
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broken^ and I desoended into a lar^ excavatioii 
cemented^ which had probably been intended as ft 
ffranary. At the back of tiie court-yard^ on a high 
broken terraoe, which it was difficoft to climb^ was 
another edifice more rained than the others, but 
which, from the style of its remainsi^ and its oom» 
Tnanding position^ OTerlooking every other building 
except me House of the Dwait, and apparently having 
been connected with the distant mass of ruins in 
front, must have been one of the most impcHlant in 
Hie city, perhaps the prineipal temple. The Indians 
call it the quartd or guard-house. It commanded 
a view of other ruins not contained in the enu^- 
mention of those seen from die House of the 
Dwarf; and the whole presented a scene of barbarie 
magnificence utterly combunding all previous notions 
in regard to the at>original inhabitants of this coun^- 
try, and calling up emotions which had not been 
wakened to the same extent by anything we had yet 
seen." i 

Such is the minute and interesting deseription of the 
ruined city of Uzmal given us by Mr. Stepneos. DUl 
space admit of it, we would have given an account of 
tne interestiBg investi^tions at Puenqne, but Uxmal 
must serve as a meomien of all of these wonderful 
cities. I am preeiuded, likewise, from want of room, 
from offering any observations on the era of these 
niins ; but I hope to have the opportonity ere long of 
bringing the sabjeet more pe^culariy before the 
public, m a work on Ihe subject which I nave been §at 
some time preparing. I will, before passing to tiie 
subject of the Mississippi and Ohio ruins, merely note 
the general resemblance of the ruins with thotte ei^ 
graved of the restoration of the Persepolitan ruins. 
That the Vedaie religimi, if I may so express my'- 



^ Mr. Stephens remarks the singular fMt, that then aie ao 
Tifible means of suppljing the town with water ^TMitiny within 
a mile and a halfl 
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wtif, was that followed b j the Toltecs^ I have Hide 
doubt.^ 

But decidedly the most remarkable circmnstances 
coimected with the building of America, is the simi- 
larity between their teo-callts and the pyramid of Bel or 
Babel, as remarked by Dr. Lang, and by others before 
and after him. To Dr. Lan^s work I woidd refer 
any one anxious to get at the tacts and data on which 
his arguments are founded. 

We now leave the ruins of Yucatan, and flying 
rapidly over the mysterious pyramids of Mexico, we 
leave the sultry arid plains, and the dark cool forests 
behind, and looking round, see before us another and 
a far different locality. I shall introduce my account 
of the ruins of the Western States of America by some 
observations contained in a letter fix)m Mr. Brackenridge 
to Jefferson : — " Throughout what is denominated by 
Volney the valley of the Mississippi," says that gentle^ 
man,^ " there exist the traces oi a population far be- 
yond what this extensive and fertile portion of the 
continent is supposed to have possessed ; greater, per- 
haps, than couM be supported, of the present wnite 
inhabitants, even with the carefid agriculture practised 
in the most populous part of Europe. The reason of 
this is to be found in the peculiar manners of the inha- 
bitants by whom it was formerly occupied ; like those 
of Mexico, their agriculture had for its only object 
their own sustenance; no surplus was demanded for 
commerce with foreign nations, and no part of the soil 
susceptible of culture was devoted to pasturage, yet 
extensive forests filled with wild animals would still 
remain. . . . We must in this way account for 
the astonishing population of the vale of Mexico, when 

* The reader might naturally expect some accounts of the 
Peruvian cities, but as this article is only intended to shew, 
rudely indeed, but strikingly, that two races built up the various 
remains in America, they, as a part of the Toltec race, have not 
been particularly mentioned. 

* Transact of the American Philosoph. Society, Art yii 
toL L New Series, p. 151. Thciietter is dated Jtdy 25, 1818. 
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first known to the Spaniards, perhaps oqual to tn^y die* 
trict of the same extent of dimate. The astonishing 
population of Owhyhee and Otaheite must be account^ 
for in the same way. ... In the valley of the 
Mississippi, there are discovered the traces of two 
distinct races of people, or periods ofpopulation ; one 
much more ancient tnan the other. Tne traces of the 
last are the most numerous, but mark a population less 
advanced in civilization ; in fact, they oelong to the 
same race that existed in the country when the French 
and English effected their settlements on this part of 
the continent ; but since the intercourse of these people 
with the whites, and their astonishing diminution in 
numbers, many of their customs &ve fallen into 
disuse. . . . The appearances of fortifications, of 
which so much has been said, and which have been 
attributed to a colony oi Welch, are nothing more than 
the traces of palisadoed towns or villages.^ . • • 
We might be warranted in considering the mounds of 
the Mississippi more ancient than the Teo-calli : a fieict 
worthy of notice, although the stages are still plain in 
some of them, the gradations or steps have disappeared, 
in the course of time, the rains having washea them 
off." 

Mr. Brackenridge evidenflv suspects a Polvnesian 
origin for the constructors of these mounds, but his 
idea is not expressed. He considers the Toltecs to 
have migrated firom this district. 

One of the most remarkable and extensive works of 
defences constructed bv the ancient American tribes, 
is that on the banks of the lattle Miami river, about 
thirty-five miles to the north-east of Cincinnati, in 
WaiTen County, Ohio, called Fort- Ancient. It occu- 
pies* a terrace on the left bank of the Miami, and is 

* The writer might have added that they were predsely similar 
to those in use in the Friendly Islands, particularly in the great 
fort on Tonga, and in other of the Pa<nfic Isles. 

' This account is abridged from that of Locke, in the Papers 
of the American Association of OoologistB and Natoralists, for 
1643. 
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•ituated 280 feet above the level of the river. The 
position is naturallj strongy hmst defended bj two 
rayines, which, commencing on toe east side of the 
peninsula^ near to each other, diverge and sweep round, 
entering the Miami, one above and the other below the 
work. On the west, the Miami, with its precipitous 
bank of 200 feet, is itself the defence. On the veiy 
verge of the ravines, totally surrounding the peninsula, 
an embankment of great height and strength has been 
laised ; and such an attention was paid to the mean* 
derings of its course, that Professor Lodce reouired 196 
stations to complete the survey he made. The whole 
circuit of the work was about four miles. The bank 
of earth is in many places twenty feet high, and is 
oomposed of a tough, alluvial clay, without stone. 
There is no continuous ditch, whence the eardi was 
dog, around the work ; but pits, still to be distin- 
guished, were the source whence the earth was ob- 
tained. Professor Locke himself concludes : — 

^ Finally, I am astonished to see a work simply of 
6arth, after braving the storms of thousands of yean, 
8ttll so entire and wdl mrked. Several circumstances 
have contributed to this. The clay of which it is built 
is not easily penetrated by water. The bank has been, 
nd is still, mostly covered by a ferest of beech-trees, 
vrfaich have woven a strong web of their roots over its 
steep sides: and a fine €ed of moss (^Polytrichum) 
serves still nirther to afford protection." 

There are more than seventy gateway's or interrup- 
tions in the embankments, at irregular intervals along 
tiie line. They were probably, as supposed by Messrs. 
flquier and Davis,^ '' places once occupied oy block- 
houses or bastions composed of timber, and which have 
long since decayed." This fort evidently shews great 
mihtary skill, and might indeed, if ooeaskm were to 
require it, be again used for its original purpose. The 
work appears still more remarkable when we consider 

^ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 2QL 
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that it was constructed without any other aid tfaaa 
human hands. 

More curious tihan the foftwomg earthworic are 
the mounds in Dade County, Wisoonsin^ about sem 
miles to ihe east of the Blue Hounds. Thej ax% 
situated on the great Indian trail or war-path, between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, ana are six effi* 
gies of quadrupeds, six paraQelograms, one circular 
tumulus, one small circle, and one effigy of the human 
figure, with the head towards tiie weet,^ and un* 
naturally long arms. These tumidi extend about half 
a mile along' the trail. What the animals represaited 
in effigy are, it is not easy to determine. Some haTS 
supposed the buffiEdo to be the animal intended ; '^ but,** 
as Squier* very justly remarics, " the absence of a taBL 
and of the characteristic hump of that animal, would 
seem to point to a different conclusion ;" and, besides, I 
may be permitted to ask, why should the buffalo be 
the animal especially chosen? It is to be remarked 
that these effigies htave the head turned to the west^ 
which circumstance, together with the position of the 
head of the human tumulus^ seems to me to sisfniftr 
that the tribes who constructed these remarkaUte 
mounds, commemorated tiiereby some &Yourite and 
common animal of their former country, which lay 
towards the west. In examining ancient ruins VHkb 
those now before us, we must measure liie reigning 
idea by an ancient standard; and the closer we ^et 
to such standard, the more do we approach to the 
truth. In speaking of these traces of a nation sleeping 
now for ever the death-sleep of time, we must approaim 
as nearly as possible to the psycholo^cal co n cep ti on 
of them, and take into consideration nie fondness the 

■ The head being laid towards the west, proves two things :-« 
1. That the constractors of the moimds csme from the west, ft, 
and that the j shared, with other Oriental nalioas, a flDperrtitian 
observable alike in the most ancient and modem times, of burial 
toward one point of the compass. 

* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi TaUey, p. Id6« 
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ancients bad for znjstidsnL I maj mention, likewise, 
that in the north-western part of the Hindo-Chineae 
ooontrieSy similar circular and oblong tumuli are to be 
found, and, if I recollect right, one in the form of an 
animaL It has been supposed, too, to be the bear 
that the Indians thus honoured ; but, though I am 
unable to prove what the animal was^ this solution of 
the problem does not satisfy me. 

" The figures seem," says Squier,* ^* to be most 
prevalent ; and, though preserving about the same 
relative proportions, vary in size from 90 to 120 
feet. In many other plac^ as at this point, they 
occur in ranges, one after the other at irr^nlar inter- 
vals. In the midst of this group is the representation 
of a human figure, placed with its head towards the 
west, and having its arms and legs extended. Its 
length is 125 feet, and it is 140 feet frt>m the ex- 
tremity of one arm to that of the other. The body 
is thirty feet in breadth, the head twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and its elevation considerably greater 
than that of most of the others, being not much 
less than six feet. The human figure is not un- 
common among the effigies, and is always character- 
ized by the extraordinary and unnatural length of its 
arms.' 

Ten miles west of Madison, in the same county 
Dade, Wisconsin, are other works of a similar nature ; 
but the animals represented are evidently not the same, 
as they have long and heavy tails. One of the two 
effigies has almost a pair of horns. The Indian war- 
trau, now the military road to Madison, passes between 
the mounds. 

In other places, birds and insects are represented 
on the same gigantic scale. The utterly infantine 
manner in which these works are built up render it 
impossible to offer any conjecture as to what they 
were really intended to represent, and for what uses 

* Ancient Monuments {U c)« 
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they were designed^ except, indeed, that they might 
have been religious monuments. 

I have been led to enlaro^e on these curious re- 
mains, from their being so little known and so in- 
teresting, as they will be felt when once brought under 
the notice of the public : I will but briefly mention 
the sacrificial mounds and altars of the same people^ 
in the valley. 

" A simple heap of earth or stones," says Squier,* 
^'. seems to have been the first monument which sug- 
gested itself to man ; the pyramid, the arch, and the 
obelisk, are evidences of a more advanced state. But 
rude as are these primitive memoriab, they have been 
but little impaired by time, while other more imposing 
structures have sunk into shapeless ruins.^ When 
covered with forests, and their surfaces interlaced with 
the roots of trees and bushes, or when protected by 
turf, the humble mound bids defiance to the elements 
which throw down the temple, and crumble the marble 
into dust. We therefore find them, little changed from 
their original proportions, side by side with tiie ruins 
of those proud edifices which mark the advanced, as 
the former do the primitive, state of the people who 
built them." 

Indeed, as Mr. Squier ^oes on to remark, these rude 
mounds are found in Inoia, Siberia, and Scandinavia ; 
by the shores of the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean, 
and in Britain. In America, these marks of a primi- 
tive state extends fix)m the northern lakes through the 

^ The extreme want of taste exhibited in the constmction of 
the mounds we have jost been noticing, inclines me to consider 
them the prodacdons of another, and ruder race of people than 
the Toltecs. Pickering, indeed, in his Races of Man, says that, 
be found no traces of systematic agriculture above the Oregon 
territory. 

' Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 139. 

' There certainly seems something in the American atmo. 
sphere which preserves ancient buildings more fully than the 
atmosphere of the Old World, as the perfect state in which the 
palaces of Yucatan are found shows. 
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TaDey of the Missiaappi, and even to the south of the 
continent by Mexico, Pern, and BrazQ, to the La Plate 
and Cape Hoom. 

Description of these relics of the Mississippi races 
is almost inmecessarj, as they so closely resemble our 
British cairns and barrows, being (mj on a much 
lai^er scale. 

I cannot, however, before closing this article, omit 
to notice some points connected with the religion of the 
semi-civilized races in America, referring the reader 
to Prescott for more diffuse accounts. I stated, at the 
commencement of this article,^ that the Mosaic account 
of the Creation found a full parallel in the accounts 
of the same event in the Mexican symbolical papyri ; 
Imt more fully and strangely did they resemole the 
Hebrews in their institutions. I am &r more in- 
ehned to see a parallel, however, with Polynesian cus- 
toms in some of these, than with Jewish.^ Some 
salient points of coincidence may be interesting to the 
reader. 

The most reasonable course is to follow the course 
of tradition ^m the creation downward. And, firsts 
of the names and attributes of the Creator. 

*^ Xiuletl, in the Mexican language," says the com^ 
mentator on the Antiquities of Mexico,^ '^ signifies blue, 

1 Psge 246. 

' The Spanish historians, Acosta and Torquemada, were so 
mnch struck by the similitude, and yet utterly unbelieving in the 
theory of a Hebrew origin, that they were obliged to look upon 
the Mexicans as a psurody of the devil's, in the New World, on 
the chosen race in the Old! Of course, had they possessed some 
of the facts made known by late investigation, they would have 
ibnnd that the Malay race were the colonizers of Ameriea, and 
more largely than Pickering, in ** The Baoes of Man," pp. 112 sqq., 
■opposes. Indeed, that excellent physiologist has not marked 
the Malay race as sufficiently extended in his Ethnographical 
Map of the eleven races whidi his facts clearly prove to exist. 
As they spread to the West India Islands of Cuba, Jamaka, 
tnd Barbadoes, there is evexy probability of the correctness of mj 
notions. At some future time, I may discuss this more follj. 

• VoL vi. p. 392, sqq. 
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and hence was a name which the Mexicans gave to 
heaven, from which Xiuleticutli is derived, an epithet 
signifying the Oed of HeawHj which they bestowed 
upon Tezcatlipoea or Tonaeateuctliy who was painted 
with a crown as Lord of all, as the interpreter of the 
Codex Tellereano-Remensis affirms ;i to whom they 
assigned the first and last place^ in the calendar, em- 
phatically styling him the God of Fire. Xiuleticutli 
may bear the other interpretation of the God of Ages, 
the Everlasting One, which, connected with the Mexi- 
can notion of fire being the element more peculiarly 
sacred to Him, recalls to our recollection the ninth and 
tenth verses of the seventh chapter of Daniel's descrip- 
tion of the vision of the Ancient of Days, from ' before 
whom issued a fiery stream, and whose throne was like 
the fiery flame.' " 

This Tonacateuctli, the supreme Grod, resided in the 
garden of Tonaauatatitlan. He was the fiither of 
Quetzalcoatl, ana was snmamed OmetecutU' (Most 
Hi^). Quetzalcoatl was the Son of God by the viran 
of Tula, Chimelman, by His breath or will. " His 
incarnation," says Humboldt,* " existed firom eternity, 
and that He had been the creator of both the world 
and man ; that he had descended to reform the world 
by endurance, and bein^ king of Tula, was crucified 
for the sins of mankind, <&;c., as is plainly declared in 
the tradition of Yucatan, and mysteriously represented 
in the Mexican paintings." 

With the Tree of Scandinavia, too, Yggdrasill (or that 
of Eden), they were acquainted, and it seems to have 
held no mean place in their mythology. In Chiapa, we 
learn from Garcia,* the name of the Father is Icana; 

> Vol. vi. p. 107. 

' *' I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last.** — ** 'Eyw tifu t6 A kuI rb Q, Apx^ Ka£ rlXoCy 
frp&rot cat 6 ivxaroC"*' — ^Bevelations, zxiL 18. 

' Compare with OM-ete-cntli, the OM of the Sanskrit Yedas 
•ndUie OM-eto-Fnh of the Chinese. 

* Antiquities of Mexico, Ti. p. 507, n. 

* Garoios Origin de los Indios, in AntiqnitMS of Mexico, Yi.p. 122* 
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of the Son, Vacah ; and of the Holj Spirit, E^- 

Of Eve, whom they called Yex-nextli, they seem to 
have had 8ome tradition, but the apple of Genesis is 
converted here into roses (called elsewhere Fruit of the 
Tree). She is represented by Sahagim to have had 
twins, a son and daughter, Cain and Galmana; and 
afterwards she again oore twins, Abel and his sister 
Delborah; she obtained the name of serpent- woman 
(Chuacohuatl).^ The rebellion of the spirits against 
the Almighty also meets with a parallel in Anahuacan 
legends of the war in Heaven, and the &11 of Zoutemo- 
quen and the other rebels. The deluge and the ark 
are also alluded to in the Mexican MSS. It was repre- 
sented as being made of fir wood, under the direction 
of Palecatli, or Cipaquetona, who invented wine ; Xelua, 
one of his descendants, aided in the construction of a 
high tower, destroyed by Tonacatecutli, who confounded 
their language at the same period. 

Such are a few of the coincidences which the in- 
firenuity of commentators and enthusiasm of would-be 
discoverers have elicited from the Mexican paintings 
But on this subject all speculation is unsatisfactory, and 
bewildering. Whether tne judgment of these in^nious 
men was overruled by their imagination, or whether the 
paintings really represent some episodes of the Mosaical 
nistory, it is not for me to pronoimce. I would merely 
suggest to the students of Mexican history a careful 
examination of the Codex Mendoza, the omy existing 
key to the political history, economy, and social life of 
the country, under the dynasty of the Aztec kings. Any 
attempt to unravel the other paintings, I would enforce, 
but very modestly, upon the reader as being utterly ab- 
surd and, as I just now said, bewildering. Of the Tol- 
tecs, though they are more ancient, it is more satisfiictory 
to speak, and the concurrent evidence of historical, phy- 

* ni'^-r\N Isaiah Ixiiii. 10. By the Mexicans Eh-Euaeh^ 
08 they had no r. 

* See Codex YaUcanos, p. 48. 
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sical; zoological, physiolo^cal, social; and architectural 
investigations, points to Uieir race being the Malayan 
or Polynesian. To that race are the Mexicans and 
Peruvians indebted for the arts of peace, and for 
the amenities of life, which they enjoyed. 
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globO; speak of Attica. Of Attica, the galleries of 
princes and nations are fiill. Of Attica, the temples 
and palaces, and libraries and council-rooms of capital 
cities, give sensible witness and will do for ever. 

'^ But above all, it is due to the intellectual results 
produced by the inhabitants of this small canton of 
Europe, that the language in which they spoke and 
in which they wrote, oecame the vernacular tongue of 
the whole world. The genius of Athenians made their 
speech universal; the treasures which they deposited 
in it rendered its acquisition essential to all ; and thus 
the sway, unlimited in extent and invincible in power, 
which was wielded over the universe by the arms of 
Rome, was exercised over Rome itself by the arts of 
Athens. To Attica, therefore, it is to be attributed 
that, first, precisely at the season when such a channel 
of general communication was most needed, there ex- 
isted a common language in the world ; and, secondly, 
that this language was Greek; or, in other words, 
that there was, at the time of the first propagation 
of the Gospel, a tongue in which it could be preached 
to the whole earth, and that Greek, the most worthy 
of such a distinction, was the language of Inspiration, 
— the tongue of the earliest preachers and writers of 
Christianity. Therefore we may regard Attica, viewed 
in this light, as engaged in the same cause, and 
leagued in a holy confederacy, with Palestine j we 
may consider the philosophers, and orators, and poets 
of this country as preparing the way, by a special 
dispensation of God's providence, fof the Apostles, and 
Fathers, and Apologists of the Church of Christ."^ 

In fact, the nistory of Athens is, in one sense, the 
history of all Greece ; perhaps, we might say, of the 
whole world during a certain period. Fraught with 
political changes the most excitmg, and exercising an 
influence that imperceptibly diffused itself, though not 
always under the same form, throughout the civilized 
world, Athens is the centre of ancient constitutional 

I Greece, p. 67, sqq. 
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Study. At Athens, history finds examples of every 
variety of legislature ; Aimishes specimens of their 
respective effects ; and, in a word, teaches almost aO 
that every other history can teach, whether it regards 
the private or social condition of man. 

At the same time, amid this universality of example, 
we must be prepared to find much that is revolting 
to the best feelings of reason or humanity. Like afi 
other states, Athens possessed the same corroding in* 
fluences which suppurated her vital energies, ana ex- 
tinguished the glorious breath of that love of fireedom 
which a Byron could sigh for, but not call back into 
tlie lovely corpse of dead, degraded Hellas. Corrup- 
tion at elections, love of place, and scandalous, openly- 
professed, and avowedly-tolerated immorality, were tne 
oase successors to the honest independence ot the olden 
time, the healthy limited monarchy, or stedfest and 
impartial democracy, and the grave hardihood of the 
sons of Codrus. Add to this, the degeneracy in record 
to rehgious feeling, and the conseouent oblivion of the 
rights of men. " It is the glory, says Heeren, " of 
the Greeks, that they honoured the nobler feelings of 
humanity, where other nations were unmindful of them. 
They flourished so long as they possessed self-govern- 
ment enough to do this ; they fell when sacred things 
ceased to be sacred."* 

In contemplating the early history of Attica, we 
are as much beset by difficulties, as in any of the 
other early states and cities of the human race. My- 
thology is at work, and in &ntastical stories about 
Poseidon (Neptnne), Ath^n6 (Minerva), Erichthoniufl, 
and a variety of other heroes and heroines, locally and 
religiously connected with this soil, we are struck with 
the incongruities, whilst we are delighted by the charms, 
of early Grecian history. An endOLess field of poetical 
narrative unfolds itself in the writings of the Athenian 
stage; Scholiasts of a later date, and compilers of 
popular myths, astound us by the rich diversity of 

> Athens, i. p. 18. 
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their stories of early Athens ; and it is but occasionalTj 
that one distinctly-marked feature of likelihood stands 
out from the mass of pretty uncertainties and fic- 
titious plausibilities, and litendly surprises us by its 
resemblance to truth. 

When we look at the hero-like^ yet symmetrical pro- 
portions of the Theseus ^ in the £lgin collection, W6 
feel some regret at finding that tne original is as 
doubtfiil a character in real history, as his marble neigh- 
bour the Ilissus, the old river-god — the god of that 
stream, along the banks of which, amid the shades of 
the Academy, Socrates and Plato strolled in search of 
truth. Yet the legend of Theseus has a vitalitT that 
distinguishes him from the merely symbolical benemctors 

* I am aware, however, that doabts have been entertained 
whether this statue really represents Theseus, or not. Yisconti 
prefers considering it as Hercules.*— See Elgin Marbles, ii. p. 4, 
sq. Vaux (Handbook to the British Museum, p. 41) is in- 
cUned to favour the old opinion. The following remarks on the 
alleged removal of the bones of Theseus by Gimon (b.c. 465 ), 
deserve notice .— 

^ It would seem aot improbable that it was witii some view 
of attaching the people of Attica to complete and embellish 
their ruined metropolis, that a prudent statesman formed the 
idea of recurring to the traditional origin of their social system, 
and of making the revival of the name of Theseus serviceable 
to some project of more importance. The Panathenaic festival 
which had been instituted by Theseus, when the separate com- 
munities of Athens were united under one tutelary deity, Athena, 
had indeed, as we learn from the history of Hippias, been 
continued as the great national festivaL This, however, must 
have been interrupted dniing the Persian wars ; and was prob- 
ably neglected till the return of peace, security, and increcffing 
wealth led to the celebration of Uie festival in its ancient splen- 
dour, and the revival of the memory of Theseus by building 
his temple (b.o. 4d5). At a someiHiat later period, we may 
soppose that additional splendour was given to this festival, as 
the representation of it forms the subject of the fiieze of the 
Parthenon." — Elgin Marbles, i. p. 44. I may add, that Wachs- 
muth, whose scepticism is more moderate dian that of many 
critics, considers Theseus as ^ the representative of a new 
order of things, which united all the inhabitants of Attica 
by means of common afld legal bonds." — Political Antiquities, i. 
p. 336. The " Ilissus" is probably the ^ Cephisus,** as its seo- 
graphical position would seem to indieete. 
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of the human race. Like another Hercules, or Amadis 
de Gaul, his exploits have been made the subject of al- 
most boimdless exaggeration, and they have been pointed 
out as worthy objects of imitation by those who were 
with reason dissatisfied with the languid inertness of 
their own times. But although we cannot fix the 
standard of our belief in its fitting and just propor- 
tion, we must not withdraw credit from the report 
which represents Theseus as the king under whose 
banner tne scattered towns of Attica ranged them- 
selves, and round whose capital city, Athens, they 
were persuaded to consolidate their resources for pur- 
poses of common interest and defence. 

But, with our narrow limits, we must rather seek to 
point out the gradual progress of Athens to the great- 
ness we shall briefly describe, than to dwell upon the 
manifold difficulties and obscurities of her early his- 
tory. 

The Trojan war, that diverting source of chivalric 
wonders, which has furnished materials for, we might 
almost say, the whole cycle of Greek epic poetry, 
produced strange influences on the condition and pro- 
spects of the Greeks. When I speak of the Trojan 
war, some persons will, perhaps, cry out that I have 
no right to assiune even the existence of what has 
been so hotly disputed and so doubtfully settled. All 
I can reply is, that I find too much pleasure in the 
belief of a Trojan war, and too much self-conviction 
that the whole mass of Greek literature must remain 
a riddle upon any other hypothesis — to adopt any of the 
tortuous casuistries respecting the Homeric poems, or 
the chronological dogmatisms which are, to the present 
day, one hopeless drawback in the power of forming 
correct estimates on such matters. 

I do not mean to infer that even the carrying off of 
Helen was a true story in all its details, especially 
when Thucydides* has furnished us with so much 
better reasons for Agamemnon's attack upon Troy. 

> Thucyd. 1. 9. 
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But I must maintain that trutli ever holds the candle 
to legend. Our disbelief of the copies of our Saviour's 
miracles in the middle ages are not even an ex parte 
argument against the credibiUtj of the originals, nor, 
because Lucan and Silius Italicus have respectively 
interwoven a multitude of prodigies and impossibilities 
with their poems on the Civil and Punic wars of Rome, 
have I any right to infer that those wars had as little 
real existence as the journey of the chapel of Loretto. 

The truth respectmg these half legendary expedi- 
tions of the early ages of Greece, seems to have oeen 
well stated by Heeren, who regards them as intimately 
connected with the theory of colonization. A free- 
booting crusade like the Argonautic expedition, and 
similar adventurous expeditions, themselves half-pira- 
tical, imdertaken against pirates by Minos, as weU as a 
large number of tiie Post-TroicaL exploits, all paved 
the way to losing the direct succession in old patriar- 
chal governments, by the death of the chief; to 
liberalising the home policy by urging the claims of 
rising colonies and provinces; and to placing the old 
kingly power gradually in other hands, and on a more 
democratic footing. Indeed, the prestige for parti- 
cular rulers was lost by death, or taken from them by 
the growing progress of public omnion, and the 
tendency of society to self-reform. Heeren well de- 
scribes the consequences of this systematic change 
tiiroughout Greece, at the same time marking its 
more gradual development in reference to Athens : — 

'^ A new order of things was the necessary conse- 
quence. The ancient ruling families died away of 
tnemselves, or lost their power. But this did not take 
place in all or most of the Grecian cities at one time, 
out very gradually; and he who should speak of 
a general political revolution in the modem phrase 
would excite altogether erroneous conceptions. As 
far as we can judge from the imperfect accounts which 
remain of the history of the several states, more than 
a century elapsed before the change was complete^ 
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We cannot fix the period of it in aD : it happened, 
however, in most of them between the years 900 imd 
700 before Christ ; in others in two centuries imme- 
diatelj succeeding the Doric emigration. In several, 
as in Athens, it was brought about by degrees. In 
that citj, when the royal dignity was abolished at the 
death of Godrus, archons, differing' little from kings, 
were appointed from his fiunily tar life; these were 
followed by archons chosen for ten years ; and those 
last continued for seventy years, till the yearly election 
of a college of archons finally established a demo- 
cracy. 

^' The fruit of these changes was the establishment 
of free constitutions for the cities ; which constitutions 
eonld prosper only with the increasing prosperity of 
the towns. Thucydides has described to us, in an 
admirable manner, the way in which this hi^pened. 
* In those times,' says he, ^ no important war whidi 
could give a great ascendency to individual states was 
carried on ; the wars which chanced to arise were only 
with the nearest neighbours.' Though tranquillity 
was thus sometimes mtermpted, the mcrease of tlie 
cities could not be retarded. ' But since colonies wmre 
established beyond the sea, several of the cities began 
to apply themselves to navigation and commerce ; and 
the intercourse kept up with them afforded mutual 
advantages. The cities,' continues Thucydides, 
^^ became more powerful and more wealthy ; but then 
usurpers arose in most of them, who sought only 
to confirm their own power and enrich their own 
jBunilies, but performed no great exploits until thej 
were overthrown, not long &fbre the Persian wan, 
by the Spartans (who, amidst all these disturb- 
ances, were never subjected to tyrants) and the Athe- 
nians.'"* 

Involved in great doubt is the story of kingCodrus, here 
alluded to. He is saidto have devoted himself forthegocNl 
«f Athens in a war with the Dorians, who had invaded 

* Tbacjd. !• 1S~15, Heeren, Greeee^ di. v. p. 90. 
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the northern peninsula^ but found themselves repulsed 
when they attempted to invade the frontiers of Athens.^ 
One tradition asserts that, after his reign^ the kinriy 
power ceased, and that while an aristocratic oligardiy 
was substituted ; the throne of the dead hero was len 
vacant, in testimony to his patriotism.^ 

But, as was destined hereafter to take place in the 
rising commonwealth of Some, the higher class of the 
commons kept increasing in wealth, ana tjiat wealth was 
fostered by the success of the colonies which continually 
went forth from the mother-city. But whilst a dislike 
to the aristocracy was augmented on their part by their 
increased capabdities of displaying it, it was widely 
different with the poorer classes, who became oppressed 
with debt, and wnose free rights were consequently 
and proportionately crippled. Infamy,^ or, in a more 
restricted sense, disfrtmchisement, was the penalty with 
which debt, often the result of misfortune, was visited ; 
and the loss of the privileges of a free agent led in some 
instances to cruelties that loudly called for an ameliora- 
tion of the existing system. 

The laws of Draco are known chiefly by their pro- 
verbial severity; but, while they may have served to 
repress some of the open outrages, to which the 
struggles between the wealthier conunons and the 
aristocracy would give rise, they were of little avail in 
sheltering the poor and uninfluential fr*om the aggres* 
sions and neglect of their superiors. Indeed, the laws 
of Draco appear to have gone upon a broad principle 
of severity, little adapted to that self-reforming progress 
which is the surest evidence of social improvement. 
We scarcely know to what extent they were carried 

> Justin, ii. 6. Yell. Pttterc L 2. Cicero Toso. Q. L 48. 

' But Pausanius, vi, 2, states that the sons of Codrus them- 
selves quarrelled about the kiDgdom, and that it was deeided by 
an oracle in favour of Medon, the other soiib being exiled. But 
the archonship was probably the form of power which excited 
the dispute, as we find the name of Medon first on the hat of 
Archons. — See Wachsmuth, i. p. 858w 

* 'An/«ia. 
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out; bat a limited experience in our own times is 
sufficient to shew the mefficiency of capital punish- 
ments in repressing the amount of crime and misde- 
meanor. 

Amid such an imperfect code of laws, and so corrupt 
a state of society, Solon appeared as the srand reformer 
of abuses, legaf and social.* Wachsmutliy a first-rate 
antiquarian, has given so excellent an account of the 
leading work of reformation under this great, and, one 
rejoices to think, historical personage, that we present 
it to our readers without hesitation : — 

'^ Equity and moderation are described by the an- 
cients as the characteristics of his mind; he deter- 
mined to abolish the privileges of particular classesy 
and the arbitrary power of officers, and to render 
all the particiption as in civil and political fireedom 
equal in the eye of the law, at the same time en- 
suring to every one the integrity of those rights 
to which his real merits entitled him; on the other 
hand, he was far from contemplating a total sub- 
version of existing regulations; for that reason he 
left man^ institutions, for example, Draco's laws on 
murder, m full force, or most wisely suffered them to 
exist in form, whilst the old and decayed substance 
was carefully extracted and replaced by sound mate- 
rials. Whatever was excellent in prescription was 
incorporated with the new laws, and thereby stamped 
afresh ; but prescription as such, with the exception of 
some unwritten religious ordinances of the Eumolpids, 
was deprived of force. The law was destined to be 
the sole centre whence every member of the political 
commimity was to derive a fixed rule of conduct^ 
secured against the vicissitudes of arbitrary power by 
the clear and explicit character of its precepts. 

" The chief power was vested m the collective 
people ; but, in order that it might be exercised with 
advantage, it was necessary that they should be en- 
dowed with common rights of citizenship. Solon 

^ The date of Solon's archonship is OL 46, i. 
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effected this by raising the lower class irom its degra- 
dation, and by rendering the liberty of both dependent 
upon the law. The essential properties of citizenship 
consisted in the share possessed by every citizen in the 
legislature; the election of magistrates, as well as 
the scrutiny of their conduct, and the execution of 
the laws by the courts of justice. This change was 
brought about by two ordinances, which must not be 
regarded as mere remedies for the abuses of that period, 
but as the permanent basis of free and legal citizenship. 
The one was the Seisachtheia ; this was enacted by Solon 
to afford relief to oppressed debtors, by reducing their 
debts in amount, ana by raising the value of money in 
the payment of interest and principle; at the same time 
he abrogated the former rigorous law of debt by which 
the ireemen might be reduced to servitude, and thus 
secured to him the unmolested possession of his le^ 
rights. Moreover, it may be confidently asserted, that 
the Seisachtheia was accompanied by the conversion of 
those estates, which had nitherto been held of the 
nobility, by the payment of a fixed rent, into inde- 
pendent freehold property ; thus domiciliation, and the 
possession of freehold property, were the mainsprings 
of Solon's citizenship. A second ordinance enjoined 
that their fiill and entire right should be restored to all 
citizens who had incurred Atimia,^ except to absolute 
criminals. This was not only destined to heal the 
wounds which had been caused by the previous dissen- 
sions, but as till that time the law ot debt had been 
able to reduce citizens to Atimia, and the majority of 
the Atimoi pointed out by Solon were slaves for debt, 
that declaration stood in close connection with the 
Seisachtheia, and had the effect of a proclamation from 
the State of its intention to guarantee the validity of 
the new citizenship. Hence, the sacred right would no 
longer be forfeited through the operation of private 
laws, but through the commission of such offences only 
as immediately regarded the public ; on the other sid^ 

^ i. e. Disfranchisement, infamj. 
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indeed; upon the principle of fiill right for full services, 
the non-performance of a public duty might be followed 
by Atimia, or by the restriction or privation of the ftill 
nghts of citizenship, and it frequently happened, even 
without the formality of a judicial sentence, that the 
neglect of an obligation to the State inyolved heavier 
penalties than a crime itself."^ 

Such was the system of policy which made men 
respect the civil institutions of their country by teach- 
ing them self-consideration. Where every man felt 
himself a part of the institutions he was bound to up- 
hold, his auty as a citizen became a natural act of self- 
importance, not the compulsory testimony of obedience ; 
where citizenship was held out as the motive, not for 
agg^randizing a family by the purchase of influence^ 
h^t for contributing to maintaining a power in the pre- 
servation of which each &ther of a fieunily felt himself 
interested, the best principles of democracy might be 
said to be in full force. It was not by an unbridled 
onslaught on the property and privileges of the class 
whose ancestral renown could scarcely be forgotten 
even in a democracy ; it was not by indiscrhninately 
flying away both meU and priyil^es to those whb 
bad nothing ; but it was by making each class of suffi- 
cient consequence to be respectable in the eyes of the 
other ; and by rendering respectability an attribute of 
character and. zeal, not debasing it to a slang word for 
property and eounty influence, that Solon sought to 
re*model Athens. 

Framed with an equal regard to the well-being of 
all, were the new laws respecting the naturalization of 
aliens, the better treatment of the Metceci, and even 
an amelioration of the condition of the slaves. Our 
limits do not permit us to give a full accoimt of the 
various reforms worked in these respects, but the 
following remarks, from the pen of the author above 

rted, will give an excellent lilea of the change in 
share of power possessed by each citizen :— 

' .Wttchsmiith, i. p. 9iMy s^q. 
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<^ With reference to a share in the supreme power, 
the citizenship must first be considered m its largest 
extent, as a common possession, of which the lowest 
persons were not deprived, and which varied in degree 
according to age; and secondly, in connection with 
those rights which proceeded from a di^rence of 
valuation. Every citizen had a right to speak in the 
popular assembly, and to judge, upon oath, in the 
couiiis ; but the former of these rights might be exer- 
cised at an earlier age than the latter. Upon attaining 
the age of puberty, the sons of citizens entered public 
lifis under tne name of Ephebi. The State gave them 
two years for the full development of their youthM 
strength, and the practice of those exercises which 
might ensure its efficient dedication to the most im- 
portant duty of a citizen, viz. the service of arms. 
Upon the expiration of the second, and, according to 
the most authentic accounts, in their eighteenth year, 
they received the shield and spear in the popular 
assemblv, complete armour being given to the sons of 
those who haa fallen in batde, and in the temple of 
Amnios took the oath of yonn? citizens, the chief 
obligation of which concerned the defence of their 
country ; ^ and then for the space of one or two yean 
performed military service in the Attic border fortresses, 
under the name of Peripoli.* The ceremony of arminr 
them was followed by enrolment in the book whicn 
contained the names of those who had attained ma- 
jority ; this empowered the youns' citizen to manage 
nis fortune, preside over a household, enter the popular 
assembly, and speak. When he asserts the last right, 
namely, the Isegoria,' Parrhesia,* he was denominated 
Rhetor,^ and this appellation denoted the difference be- 
tween him and the silent members of the assembly, 

' This oath is given in Pollux, OnomAst. viiL 25. 
' A word nearly answering to our ^ police,** or rather, ** coast- 
gnard." 
^ Equal liberty of speaking as the other memban. 

* i. e. freedom of speech. 

* A public speaker, not in its bad sense. 
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the Idiotes ;* but the speakers were not singled out from 
the rest of the members in the maimer of a corporation^ 
or particular order, or the character of regular ftmc- 
tionaries. What was called the Dokimasia^ of the 
Bhetors was not a scrutiny of office, but a measure 
which was adopted in case a citizen, who had forfeited 
the right of speaking in consequence of Atimia, pre- 
Bumed to exercise it, and it required to be preceded by 
a special motion to that effect. That this Dokimasia 
is, m the ancient authors, so frequently classed with 
that of the Archons and Strategi, must be explained 
from the growing pohtical importance of oratory, 
which imparted a sort of official character, like that of 
legally-elected military commanders, and civil function- 
aries, to the self-constituted demagogues of the day. 

" Moreover, after oratory began to be studied syste- 
matically, the word Rhetor became confined to the 
class of professed sophists, Antoschediasts^ becoming 
comparatively rare, and a marked line being drawn 
between them and the remaining mass. Finally, the 
order of speaking depended upon age ; those who were 
more than fifty years old being entitled to speak first. 
Upon attaining his thirtieth year, the citizen might 
assert his superior rights ; he was qualified for a mem- 
ber of the sworn tribunal, entitled the Heliaea.* For 
this purpose it was requisite to take a new oath in the 
open place called Ardettus,* which chiefly related to 
civil duties generally; but its conclusion prescribed 
judicial obligations. This must be distinguished from 
the short oath which it was necessary to take before a 
court of any description could be held. The word 
Heliast, does not merely signify a judge, but the citizen 
who has fully attained maturity, and whose superior 

* 1. e, private persons. ' Investigation, scrutiny. 

* This word signifies an extemporaneous speaker, and some- 
times a fluent or ready person, who has the " gift of the gab." 

* From 17X10C, the sun, so called because the court was held 
in a place open to the sky. 

' Probably from a hero of that name. 
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right is proclaimed in the performance of juridical func- 
tions^ as the most import^t public agency of which he 
is capable, as the rights of younger citizens are implied 
by the act of public speaking'. The judges of the 
courts of the Diaetetse^ and ^hsetae,' which existed 
without the circle of the ordinary tribunal, were re- 
quired to be still older men than the Heliasts, viz. 
fifty or sixty years of age. 

" Solon appointed gradations in the rights of citizen- 
ship, according to the conditions of a census in refe- 
rence to the offices of State, which, althous^h not in 
themselves modifications of the highest legismtive and 
judicial power, nevertheless exercised a most important 
influence upon it as advising and directing authorities. 
Upon the principle of a conditional equaSty of rights, 
which assigns to every one as much as he deserves, 
and which is highly characteristic of Solon's policy in 
general, he instituted four classes according to a valu- 
ation ; these were the Pentacosiomedimni,' the Hip- 
Eeis,* the Zeugitse,* and the Thetes.^ The valuation, 
owever, only affected that portion of capital fi^m 
which contributions to the State burthens were required, 
consequently, according to Bockh, a taxable capital. 

^' Tnis counteracts the imworthy notion that this 
regulation was intended to raise wealth itself in the 
scale of importance, and serves to exhibit its real 
object, whicn was to impose that burthen which 
impaid offices of State mignt prove to needy persons, 
on such as could administer them without prejudice 
to their domestic relations, so that a person who was 
declared eligible could only be dispensed from it by 
means of an oath, and thus to guara the State against 
the effect of that pernicious cupidity which is so 

* t. e. Arbitrators. ' Commissioners. 

' Those rated at property = 600 bushels ** wet and diy," 
says Pollux, viii. 10, p. 408. 

* Knights, or those capable of keeping horses; they were 
rated at 300 bushels. 

' A word of uncertain origin : they were rated at 200 bushels. 

* The lowest (or servile) class, incapable of offis)^. 
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frequently combined witli indic'ence; it was^ at the 
same time, a means to reward the citizen, who was 
obliged to satisfy the higher claims of the State, by 
the enjoyment of corresponding rights. The Thetes, 
the last of these classes, were not regularly summoned 
to perform miHtary service, but only exercised the 
civic right as memoers of the assembly and the law 
courts ; the second and third, from which the infantry 
and cavalry were chosen, likewise acted as frmction- 
aries, and when irreproachable in other respects, and 
according to the conditions of the census, sat in tiie 
council of the four hundred ; whilst the highest class 
exclusively supplied the superior offices — such as the 
archonship, ana through tliis the council of the 
Areopagus."* 

But the refoim worked by Solon built too much 
upon the better feelings of mankind, to remain undis- 
turbed ; '^ evil passions," as Wachsmuth pitliily re- 
marks, '^ could not be subdued by ideas ;"^ and 
disputes began to renew the smcient d^erenoee 
between the different classes ; and the lower opdery 
ill satisfied with the legal rie*hts and urivileges they 
had obtained, and readily suive to the deadly and 
perverting influenoe of bnbeir, fell an easy prey to 
the plausible impositions of Piaistratus, who, althougli 
repeatedly expelled, had built his hopes of success too 
surely on the stupidity of mankind to fail of ultimate 
success. Nor can Pisistratus be r^^arded as a mere 
tyrant, in the modem sense of the word. Desirous 
of supporting the institutions of Solon, himself sub- 
missive to me laws of the country, the patron of 
art and letters, he merely seized the opportunity that 
Athenian weakness haa furnished, out did not 
abuse it. 

Nevertheless, the Athenians had done wrong. They 
had lost their noble horror of absolute power — a power 
which was ill -adapted to their social character or 
position. However, upon the expulsion of the sons 

' Wachsmuth, i. p. 372, %^. * Ibid. i. p. 303. 
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of PisLstratua, forty-one years after the commence- 
ment of the tyranny, factions broke out anew, and a 
fresh refoimer appeared in the person of Clisthenen 
the Alcmaeonid, about 508 B.C. The main feature 
of the new system thus introduced consisted iu 
the formation of ten new tribes in lieu of the foui* 
ancient ones. Aristotle^ considers this arrangement 
as essentially democratic, because the dissolution oi* 
ancient connections, and the greater mixture of tho 
citizens, are calculated to promote the introduction oi 
democracy. " It is not," therefore, " so much to the 
increase in the number of the tribes, as to the abolition 
of institutions which were connected with the ancienu 
ones, but which impeded the progress of democracy, 
that we should direct our attention as to the most 
prominent feature in the changes of Chsthenes."* 

And now Athens was fairly on the road to the glory 
in which we shall shortly describe her. We nave 
already alluded* to the spirited conduct of the 
Athenians, in repressing the forces of the Persians 
in their attempt to enslave Greece. " The Athenians 
were left almost alone to repel the first invasion of 
Darius Hystaspis; but the glory won at Marathon 
was not sufficient to create a general enthusiasm, when 
ffreater danger threatened them from the invasion of 

Xerxes So true is the remark of Herodotus, 

that, however ill it mi^ht be taken by others, he was 
compelled to declare that Greece was indebted for its 
frt'eaom to Athens. Athens, with Themistocles for 
its leader, gave life and courage to the other states ; 
yielded, where it was its du^ to yield ; and always 
relied on its own strength, while it seemed to expect 
safety from all. Her hopes were not disappointed iu . 
the result ; the battle of Salamis gave a new impulsa 
to the spirit of the Greeks ; and when, in the following 
year, the battle of Platsea decided the contest, the 

> Polit. tL 4, 11. » Wachsmuth, I p. 306. 

* In the article on Sardis. 
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rreater part of Greece was assembled on the field of 
battle." 1 

But Athens, the saviour of Greece, was yet destined 
to become a step-mother to those whom she had foe- 
tered through dan^rs and difficulties which her almost 
romantic heroism had so successfullj overcome. The 
inHuence acquired from the renown gained bv her 
exertions during the Persian war, was turned into a 
meuutf of aggression ; and the consciousness of power 
tempted her to acts of despotism* The Peloponnesian 
war ^-^1 B.C.) aroused the whole of the Dorian and 
.^Ek)lian states against her ; and although, despite the 
horrors of a terrific pestilence, and the revolt of her 
Ionian subjects, the naval skill of her seamen, and the 
valiant enterprise of her commander, proved a match 
for so alarming a confederacy, still, the fairest days 
of Athens were gone : she had abused her mig-hty 
resources, and her power was rapidly departing from 
her. 

Sparta and Thebes made as ill use of the influence 
they in turn acquired at a subsequent period ; and, 
with Athens, fell a prey to the crafty and calculating 
schemes of Philip of Macedon. In vain did a Demos- 
thenes invoke their attention ; fruitlessly did he strive 
to rally to the field the listless flock who '^ sat talking 
and asking questions*' ^ in the forum. The Athenians 
were fast degenerating into an almost Albanian indo- 
lence, a state from which she never recovered. " With 
the loss of civil Hberty, Athens lost her genius, her 
manly mind, and whatever remained of her virtue : 
she long continued to produce talents, which were too 
often made tools of iniquity, panders to power^ and 
petty artificers of fidse philosophy." * 

Before mentioning a few of the long list of great 
men who have adorned the name of Athens throu^ont 
the annals of history^ we will give as complete a aketcli 

* Heeren, Greece, p. 124, sqq. 

' Demosth. Philipp. i. sub. init 

* F. W. Newman in Kitt(/t Cjoiopedia, L p. 254 
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of the city of Athens in her greatness and her downfall, 
as our limits will allow. We will follow Wordsworth 
as a guide : — 

^Mn order to obtain a distinct notion of the natural 
characteristics of the spot to which we refer, let us con- 
sider it, in the first place, as abstracted from artificial 
modifications : — let us imagine ourselves as existing in 
the days of Gecrops, and looking upon the site of 
Athens. In a wide plain, which is enclosed by moun- 
tains, except on the south, where it is bounded by the 
sea, rises a flat oblong rock, lying firom east to west, 
about fifty yards high, rather more than 160 broad and 
300 in length. It is inaccessible on all sides but 
the west, on which it is approached by a steep slope. 
This is the future Acropolis, or Citadel of Athens. We 
place ourselves upon this eminence, and cast our eyes 
about us. Immediately on the west is a second hill, 
of irregular form, lower than that on which we stand, 
and opposite to it. This is the Areopagus. Beneath 
it, on the south-west, is a valley, neither deep nor 
narrow, open both at the north-west and south-east 
Here was the Agora, or public place of Athens. 
Above it, to the south-west, rises another hill, formed, 
like the two others already mentioned, of hard and 
rugged hmestone, clothed here and there with a scanty 
coveiing of herbage. On this hill the popular assem- 
blies of the future citizens of Athens will be held. It 
will be culled the Pnyx. To the south of it is a fourth 
hill of similar kind, Imown in after ages as the Museum. 
Thus a group of four hills is presented to our view, 
which nearly enclose the space wherein the Athenian 
Agora existed, as the Forum of Rome lay between the 
hiDs of the Capitol and the Palatine. 

''Beyond the plain, to the south-west, the sea n 
visible, distant about four miles from this central rock. 
On the coast are three bays, — the ftiture harbours of 
Athens, — the Phalerum, Munychia, and Piraeus; the 
first being the nearest to us, the last the most distant 
frt)m our present position. Toward the coast, and in 
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the direction of these ports, run two small streams, both 
coming' from the nortii-eost ; the one on the south side 
of U8 passing us at a distance of half a mile, the other 
on the north, at the distance of two : they do not 
reach the shore, but are lost in the intermediate plain. 
The former is the Ilissus, the latter the Cephisus. To 
the north of the former, and at a mile disttmce to the 
north-east of tlie Aci-opolis, is a rocky conical hill, of 
considerable height, and one of the most striking 
features of the scenery of Athens. This is Mount 
Lycabettus. Regarding, then, the hill of the Aero- 

Eolis as the centre of the future city of Athens, we 
ave, as its natural frontiers to the north and south, two 
rivers, while on the east imd west it is bounded by hills ; 
its limit on the east being the mountain of Lycabettus, 
and on the west the lower range, which consists of the 
Pnyx and the Museum. Such is a brief sketch of the 
physical features which distinguish the site of the 
Athenian city. 

" We now quit the period of remote antiquity, when 
the soil of the futiu'e Athens was either untenanted or 
occupied only by a few rude and irregular buildings, 
and pass at once to the time when it had attained that 
splendour which made it, in hterature and art, the 
metropohtan city of the world. A more striking con- 
trast than that which is presented by the appearance 
of the same spot at these two different epochs, cannot 
well be imagined. 

^' No longer, therefore, as contemporaries of the 
ancient kings of Attica, but existing, in imagfination, 
in the age of Pericles and of his immediate successors, 
we now contemplate this city as it then exhibited itself 
to the age. First, we direct our attention to the central 
rock of the Acropolis. And let us here suppose our- 
selves as joining at this period that si)lendid procession 
of minstrels^ priests, and victims, of horsemen and 
of chariots, which ascended to that place at the quin- 
quennial solemnity of the Great Panathenaea. Atop 
Above the heads of the trains, the sacred Peplos^ raised 
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and stretched like a sail upon a mast, waves in the air : 
it is variegate I with an embroidered tissue of battles, 
of giants, and of Gods : it will be carried to the temple 
of the Minerva PoHas in the Citadel, whose statue it is 
intended to adorn. In the bright season of summer, 
on the 28th day of the Athenian month Hecatombaeon, 
let us mount with this procession to the western slope 
of the Acropolis. Toward the termination of its course, 
we are brought in face of a colossal fabric of white 
marble, which crowns the brow of the steep, and 
stretches itself from north to south across the whole 
western front of the Citadel, which is about 170 feet 
in breadth. 

" The centre of this fabric consists of a portico 60 
feet broad, and formed of six fluted columns of the 
Doric order, raised upon four steps, and intersected by 
a road passing through the midst of the columns, whicQ 
are thirty feet in height, and support a noble pediment. 
From this portico, two wings project about thirty feet 
to the west, each having three columns on the side 
nearest the portico in the centre. 

'^ The arcnitectuitd mouldings of the fabric glitter in 
the sun with briUiant tints of red and blue: in the centre, 
the cofFei's of its soffits are spangled with stars, and the 
antce of the wings are fringed with an azure embroidery 
of ivy leaf. 

" We pass along the avenue lying between the two 
central columns of the portico, and through a corridor 
leading from it, and formed by three Ionic colunms on 
each hand, and are brought in front of five doors of 
bronze; tlie centre one, which is the loftiest and 
broadest, })eing immediately before us. 

" This structure which we are describing is the Pro- 
pylrea or vestibule of the Athenian citadel. It is built 
of* Pentelic maible. In the year 437 B.C., it was com* 
menced, and was completed by the architect Mnesicks 
in ^VQ years from that time. Its termination, there- 
fore, coincides very nearly with the commencement of 
the Feloponnesian war. 
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'' After a short pause, in order to contemplate the 
objects around us, to explore the gallery, adorned with 
the paintings of Polygnotns, in the left wing of the 
Propylaea, and to visit the temple of Victory on the 
right, which possesses four Ionic columns on its western, 
and four at its eastern end, thus being approached by 
two facades, and whose frieze is sculptured with figures 
of Persians and of Greeks fighting on the plain of 
Marathon, we return to the marble corridor of the 
Propvlaa. 

" We will now imagine that the great bronze doors 
of which we have spoKen as standing at the termination 
of tliis gallery are thrown back upon their hinges, to 
admit the riders and charioteers, and all that long and 
magnificent array of the Panathenaic procession, which 
stashes back from this spot to the area of the Agora 
at the western foot of the Citadel. We behold through 
this vista the interior of the Athenian Acropolis. We 
pass under the gateway before us, and enter its precincts, 
surrounded on all sides by massive walls ; we tread the 
soil on which the greatest men of the ancient world 
have walked, and behold buildings ever admired and 
imitated, and never equalled in beauty. We stand on 
the platform which is above the Temple, the Fortress, 
and the Museum of Athens."^ 

* Wordsworth's Greece, p. 132-8. I wish I could transfer the 
illustrations of this agreeable book to my own pages. But the 
object of my little treatise is to send my reader in quest of 
better. I cannot help comparing the following description of 
the Acropolis in its modem state : — 

" The Acropolis crowns an abrupt and rocky hill, about five 
miles from the sea, and the ancient city spread around its base, 
and over some other hills of the same nature to the south and 
west, but the modem town is clustered principally on the north* 
eastern side of the citadel. These hills though steep and 
rugged towards the top, slope gently at their bases into a fertile 
plain, watered by the Cephisus, at the distance of about half a 
mile from Athens. The upper part of this low tract is covered 
with olives ; but towards the Piraeus (which stands on a sepa- 
rate cluster of eminences) it is marshy. The Ilissus passes 
close by the town among the hills, but even at this season it is 
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A notice of the Acropolis, on or around whicli all 
the most magnificent and important buildings of 
Athens were collected, is naturailj followed by some 
remarks on the state of the arts in the golden era 
of this citj of the world. I shall follow Heeren,* 
classifying the arts, as architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 

Between the rough Cvclopaean walls at Mjcense 
and the polished marble structures of the Acropolis, 
we discern as great a distance, whether in lapse of 
years or of progress in style ; yet even in the poems 
of Homer we meet with enough of architectural d^ 
tail to cause the antiquarian considerable difficulty, 
and at the same time prove that the simplicity of 

a dry channel, without water, except at one place, where a little 
spring rising at the foot of some marble rocks which crosses 
the channel, is supposed to be the fountain Callirhoe or Ennea- 
crune, and serves for one of the washing places of the inhabi- 
tants ; but whether the name be rightly given to it or not, it is 
I believe, only the appearance of a little thread of water which 
the hollow actually contains a little higher up, and is speedily 
lost again amongst loose stones and rocks of mica-slate. Yet 
this part of the rock is marked by several artificial channels 
for water, and evidently polished by its action, and there aze 
likewise other similar channels higher up, and unconnected 
with the bed of the river. The opposite slope of the ravine was 
once crowned by a little Ionic temple ; but that has now disap- 
peared, nothing remaining but the foundations of the semicir- 
cular apsis, added to make it a church. About a mile above the 
town, a small current is led away from the bed of the Ilissos, 
to supply modem Athens, but all together would fall far ^ort 
of the contents of a London gutter after a shower. The Ce- 
phisus is said to present in its upper part a copious and beautiftil 
stream of excellent water, but it diminishes as it descends, 
partly, from being diverted for the purposes of cultivation, and 
partly perhaps, from the loose nature of the soil. We were 
told that even in winter this larger river does not reach the sea, 
but this is calumny, for it forms a pool between Cape Colias 
and Munychia, whence a stream passes into the Saronic Gulf, 
which I could hardly cross without getting wetshod." — Wood's 
^ Letters of an Architect," i. p. 230, sq. 

^ Greece. Homer's architectural remarks are at times suA- 
eiently detailed to be very difficult Compare, for example, my 
note on Odyss. xxii, p. 299, n. 8. (Bohn's Classical Library). 
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early Grecian structures was not so great as may have 
been supposed. But there is a certain definite style of 
architecture, of which we fortunately possess not only 
the modeb, but the theory, and with such examples 
as it presents, the Acropolis has been the favourite 
school of imitation for the architect and sculptor. 

Heeren has well remarked, in i-eference to the 
Heroic ages, that '^ in the dwellings and halls of the 
kings there prevailed a certain grandeur and splendour 
which, however, we can hardlydesignate by the name 
of scientific architecture." * When, however, the cur- 
rent of popular feeling bepran to run in favour of equal- 
ity of rights, and an sumost universal participation 
in the government, these differences in private dwell- 
ings were looked upon as invidious distinctions, and 
to build a large and splendid house became an in- 
fringement upon popular liberty.* 

Hence Athens possessed few fine streets. Unlike 
our own modem nouses, architectural regularity was 
little cultivated, and the materials were simple and 
inexpensive. " The splendour of the city was not 
perceived till the public squares and the Aci*opolis 
were approached. The small dwellings of Themis- 
tocles and Aiistides were lone* pointed out; and the 
building of large houses was looked upon as a proof 
of pride." 

Hence, even at a late period,' when luxury had 

given rise to larger houses and more expensive esta- 
hshments, we still find the application of arcliitectural 
^nnmetry confined to temples, and subsequently to the 
theatres, poi*ticoes, and gymnasia. Even these, liow- 
ever, may be regarded as forming part of the religious 
structure of Athens. So intimately was the drama 
connected with the sacred rites of Bacchus, that we 

' Greece, p. 2S1, sqq. 

* Compare the instance of Valerias Publicola pulling down 
Hie house he had erected on the Velian hill, " ne specie ards 
offcnderet** Floras, i. 9 ; Liv. ii. 7. 

' As at Pompeii. 
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are at once struck with the similar coincidence in the 
origin of our own dramatic literature from the rude 
" mysteries" of the middle ages. 

To describe the temples which cluster about the 
precincts of Athens were an endless task. Noble are 
the proportions of the columns^ varied the devices oa 
the friezes^ telling whole histories of the heroes whose 
greatness and whose services had deserved these per- 
manent though exaggerated memorials, and celebrat- 
ing altematelj the loves and battles of those gods 
whom they had raised from their fanciful conceptions 
of ennobled humanity. 

Is there less of svmbolism in the Grecian than in 
the Onental temple? Undoubtedly not. But it is 
of a less grotesque, of a more refined and poetical cha- 
racter. And it is so in natural objects. Each stream 
has its legend of hapless youth, of maiden ^^ who had 
loved not wisely, but too well;" of nymph wafted to 
realms of love and bliss athwart the breath of the 
amorous zephyr. Where Plato muses, where Socrates 
prates casuistry against casuistry; there ghdes the 
Ilissus — that gentle stream which he dared not enter 
before he had appeased the god of love, whom his 
invectives had offended.^ Ihere did his guardian 
spint, that pleasing riddle to Platonists, hinder the 
hasty words of its talkative master.^ As we follow 
the little stream in its himible course, the air seems 

eopled with the ghosts of the martyr philosopher and 

is disciples; the spirits of the waters seem to join 
chorus, and, as we look at the ruined prospect before 
us, we feel thankful that a Plato still lives imperishablv 
in his writings — that legacv which is its own title-deed. 
Nor was the Grecian character unobservant of the 
charm of such associations. As the inhabitants of 
Chios' rejoiced in pointing out the rock benches on 

' See Plato, Phiedr. sub. init p. 337, and p. 349| ed. Laem. 

* Cf. Apul. de Deo Socrat. § 20. 

^ See Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece, i. p. 92, and Chandlef^ 

Travels, i. p. 01. 
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wiiich Homer fat md ^aensmed m fcng. so did tlie 
Atheniaiu jesm with mSketiaa fat each «poc dttt had 
heen the ^cene of hjgooe glories^ where the heart had 
warmed with impulse, the imaginadoo expanded in the 
sahlimitT of poetrr, or the reason descended into its 
own innermost depths in quest of as-oft-recedin? cef^ 
taintr. Eren the plane-tree that Socrates had lored, 
that Plato had celebrated, and which has famished a 
dosen declaimers with descriptioiiSy was shewn with de- 
hght in the days of Tnllj.^ 

Bat all the poetry of Athens, whether scolptared on 
the le^euih of the friezes of the Parthenon, pealing^ 
forth in the sublime choroses of the Attic tragedians, 
or Tarring the heayy qoaintness of Socratic discos- 
sions with fiction, happily and hamoroaslj exj^ned ; 
all the solemn grandear of her temples, the learned 
gloom of her porticoes, and the costlj masiuiicenoe 
of her theatrical representations; these aU deriyed 
their yitalitj and character from the grand princi[^ 
hj which each man was taught to hold, and contribute 
to the existence of one conmion good, in the well- 
being of which his own self-presenration was oon- 
oemed. Poetry, literature, and art were not, as 
amongst so many modem states, the profession of a 
fiBW persons of half-recognised standing, whose know* 
ledge, by being imperfectly imparted at certain prices, 
may atone for the ignorance and tastelessness of a 
listless aristocracy. The threadbare boorishness of 
Sparta, with her contracted policy and soul-fatiguing 
discipline, falls into the shaae, in this respect, before 
thepoetical people of Athens. 

To the same public spirit was it due, that works of 
art were not executed for the limited purpose of adorn- 
ing the staircases of the nobility, but as yotive offerings, 
or gifts to the public ; attesting at once the liberality 
of the giver, and the public spirit which enshrined 
each pet gem of art in the sanctuaries of the gods, 
or in the public buildings where every man might 

* Cicero de Legg. L sub. init. 
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admire^ as he trafficked in the ordinary business of 
life. 

" The great masters," says our lately-quoted autho- 
rity, " were chiefly in the employ of the public. The 
community, either directly or through its leaders, as 
we learn from the instance of Pericles, either ordered 
works of art, or bought them ready made, to ornament 
the city and pubHc buildings. We haye distinct evi- 
dence that the great masterpieces of Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, and Lysippus, had this origin. Thus were pro- 
duced the Jupiter of Olympia, the MinervB Polias at 
Athens, by Phidias ; the Venus at Cnidus and at Cob, 
by Praxiteles ; the Colossus of Rhodes, by Lysippus. 
Yet numerous as were the applications of cities, the 
immense multitude of statues could not be accounted 
for, unless the piety and yanity of individuals had 
come to their assistance. 

'' The first assisted by the votive offerings, of which 
all the celebrated temples were full. These were not 
always works of art, being as often m§re costly presents. 
Yet the collection of statues and pictures wnich be- 
longed to those temples, consisted, for the most party 
of votive offerings. But these were as often the 
tribute of gratitude firom whole cities as firom indi- 
viduals." * 

'^ Painting, firom its very nature, seems to have been 
more designed for private use. Yet, in the age of 
Pericles, when the great masters in this art appeared 
in Athens, it was hardly less pubUcly applied tiian the 
art of sculpture. It was in the puolic porticoes and 
templas that Polygnotus, Micon, and others, exhibited 
the productions of their genius. No trace is to be 
found of celebrated private pictures in those times. 
Yet portrait-painting seems pecuUarly to belong to 
private life. This bi*anch of tne art was certainly cul- 
tivated among the Greeks ; but not until the Macedonian 
age. The likenesses of celebrated men were placed in 
the pictures which commemorated their actions; as 

> Heeren, Utid. p. 286. 
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to the light 'y in the hands of iEschylus^ the tragic 
muse strode along in haughty sublimity^ struggling 
with the words that could scarce give expression to 
thoughts almost beyond language — at one time peal-* 
ing forth the shout of victory over the Persian foe, at 
another gloomily bemoaning the destinies impending 
the Atrean house, or, in language worthy to be carved 
on the smooth surface of some lightning-rent preci- 
pice, describing the God-defying prowess of the rock- 
bound Titan, and rivalling the convidsions of nature 
while he details them. 

In quieter gait walks Sophocles. His sublimity is 
attempered with sweetness ; and we draw nigh to his 
magnificence, while we are allured by its solemn tender- 
ness. The " Attic bee" is more loveable than his gi'eat 
predecessor — yet no less glorious. 

Third and last, in time and rank, trips along the 
flighty, ingenious Euripides; now drawing tears by 
some unlooked-for outburst of pathos, now frittering 
away his chastened Greek in dogmatic scepticism or 
casuistic selfishness. We like Euripides, we admire 
him sometimes — but there praise must end. 

What shall we say of dear, wicked, scandalous 
Aristophanes, with his '' screaming" parodies of 
Euripides, his magnificent flights of poetic fancy—- 
at times rivalling tnose of the tragic poets themselves^ 
and his sublime "putting down" of Cleon? Truly, as 
Mitchell observed, " Nature made but one, and broke 
the moiild in which he was cast ! " 

Much complaint has been made of the personalities 
with which the writings of the comedians teem, and 
Aristophanes has been represented as a mere buffoon, 
in whose eyes neither the sacredness of private, nor 
the dignity of public, character were objects of respect. 
To this it nas been well answered, that " private life, 
as such, was never the subject of comedy, except so kr 
as it was connected with the public. It was the 
close connection of every Athenian with the govern* 
ment and politics of his city, rendering every man an 
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took a corresponding change. Satire became dangerous, 
when liberty had become a marketable commodity; and 
personal invective quailed before personal means and 
influence. A new, we may almost call it, drawing- 
room style of comedy, was introduced, at the head of 
which we may fairly place Menander. 

Personal satire and pointed attacks upon particular 
abuses now gave way to a subjective style of poetry, 
in which development of hmnan character, less exagge- 
rated, and more closely approximating to the simpbcity 
of common hfe, formed the leading feature. To paint 
a story of everyday life, with a sutficient adherence to 
probabiHty to be agreeable, and yet sufficiently height- 
ened to prevent its degenerating into insipidity — and 
to blend moral axioms with neatly-drawn pictures of 
characters illustrating their tendency — this was, as 
far as we may judge from the imitations of Terence, 
the motive wmch actuated the writers of the New 
Comedy. 

But whilst we may gladly admit that some refine- 
ment in principles, and some greater delicacy in lan- 
guage was attained by this class of writers, it is certain 
that there was a corresponding, and more than equi- 
valent falling away in tne grand essentials of wit and 
humour. As well might we compare the slang punning 
wit of George Coleman, junior, with the more chast- 
ened sarcasm of a Yanbrugh, a Farquhar, or a Sheridan, 
as contrast the productions of the new school with 
those of Aristophanes. The fact is, the drama degene- 
rates into comimonplace when writers strive to be 
merely natural. To form a tragedy or a comedy, 
human nature must be exaggerated or depressed, and 
the measiu*e of this exaggeration or depression is per- 
haps the best standard of tsar criticism. Mrs. Siddons 
has been known to abandon many of her old '^ stage 
tricks," because, although natural and well conceived, 
they lowered the dignity of tragedy into commonplace. 
In like manner, English tragedy has been either exag- 
gerated into meloditima, or vaporized into dull verbiage^ 
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wLile comedy and low farce have become identicaL 
A f^ood play, tragic or comic, must have some absur- 
dities, but it is in the defininpr the limit of these absur- 
dities, and subduing- them beneatli a langruagpe that 
elevates their very improbability, that the art of tlie 
dramatic poet consists. 

But whatever may be the influence of poetry upon 
the human mind, there is another faculty, which is 
equally capable of being- turned to the best or the 
worst effect, especially in cities, namely, Oratory. No 
city ever boasted a scnool of eloquence equal to Athens. 
Even oxu' own statesmen of the long reign of George 
the Third scarcely parallel the golden reign of oratory 
at Athens. In tact, oratory existed at Athens only. 
The quaint proverbial style of the Lacedemonians 
might excite the same feeHngs of satisfaction as we 
derive from a well-turned epigram, or a tart reply to a 
speech in " the House," — tneir habit of saying clever 
thinirs w^ould be quite as amusing as anything 
handed down in " Joe Miller," or as the world-ftuuM 
Irish Bulls so often invented on this side of the 
Channel. But of consoHdated oratory, properly so 
called, they had none. The poHshed sweetness, the 
gentle gracefidness, and lively antithesis — the elaborate 
exordium, the neat balancing of the points at issue, 
the collation and contrast ot contradictory evidences, 
and the peal of eloquence winding up the peroration, 
and almost hurhng the minds of the hearers into 
acquiescence — the poetical allusion, the happy blend- 
ing of local associations with the matter in hand, the 
*^ wise saws and modem instances," — the subtilties 
and dehcate quibblings to which the interpretation of 
a doubtful law, or the varying statements of witnesses 
might give rise, and the cutting sarcasm with which 
these were in turn refuted — in a word, all that kept the 
anxious thousands of busy Athens hanging on the words 
of the speaker — was wanting in the oratory of Sparta.^ 

' The speeches of king Archidamus, in Thucjdides, probabljr 
owe much to the refinement of the Attio historian. 
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Athens was the grand school of eloquence, where even 
Cicero was glad to learn. Let us glance briefly at a 
few of her scholars. 

Unfortonatdy^ we have no specimens of the orations 
spoken by Perielesy except the iuneral panegyric pre- 
served by Thucydides in his second Book, ana this must 
be regarded rather as the substance of what was spoken 
over the bodies of the slain than as the precise words of 
the speech.^ But the concurrent voice of antiquity pro- 
nounces decisively in favour of his wondrous power of 
arresting the attention by a sweetness of language 
almost unparalleled, although blended with the happiest 
and most searching touches of delicate irony. As the 
polished gentleman and statesman, he is, perhaps, the 
most favourable specimen history has recoraed in 
Athenian society ; an easy urbanity, mingled with 
firmness ; a scholarlike taste, unsulliea by conventional 
selflshncss ; and a business-like attention to matters of 
finance and speculation, uncormpted by sordid mean- 
ness or spiritless economy — such were the qualities 
which adorned Pericles and Athens at the same tinoe. 
It is even probable that these very qualities furnish the 
best reason for our having no extant productions of 
this great statesman. He spoke, doubtless, extempo* 
raneously, and antiquity records no regular staff of 
reporters at Athens. And yet, how mucn better must 
have been the fresh enthusiasm of Pericles, than the 
tedious rhetoric and sophistic twaddle of such declama- 
tion writers as Isocrates ! 

Among the Greek orators whose writings have 
been handed down to us, partly in a complete, 
partly in a fragmentary state, Lysias is the earliest 

1 But, says a writer in the Encyd. Metrop. (Hist of Gk. Lit. 
p. df )4 ), ** even if Thucydides were not present, the Athenians 
would not willingly let sueh a speech die ; when books were 
few, and printing presses there were none, men's memories were 
good; therefore he might have easily gathered, not only the 
general substance of what was said, but much of accnracy of 
expression." 
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in cbronological order.* Although his omtions on 
private cases are perhaps less interesting* than his 
public ones, yet they appear to be the best. A shrewd 
discernment of the various points of evidence, a vivid 
perception of the best means of upsetting a fallacy op 
dogma, and a level dignity of languapre, at once free 
from plebeian simplicity or pedantic ostentation, render 
these speeches models of judicial oratory which few 
can surpass. Many of his orations, moreover, are 
esjiecially valuable in an antiquarian point of view, 
although they at the same time present a melancliolj 
picture of social abuse in respect of the burthens laid 
oy the state on the fortunes of the wealthier citizens. 

** Vast simis of money were collected by forcible 
contribution, and laid out in ministering to the amuse- 
ments of the people : the services called Xetrovpyccu 
iyKutcXiai provided games and spectacles, and theatrical 
entertainments, in which troops of singers and dancers 
displayed their musical skill, and performed their 
evolutions. The writings of Lysias are conceived in 
the spirit of determined repubHcanism; a spirit which 
delighted in arbitrary confiscation, and which seized 
on the fortxmes of the rich to replenish that exchequer, 
from which the amusements of the mob were to be 
supplied : hence arose, on one hand, the most anxious 
desu-e to conceal wealth, and on the other, unwearied 
acuteness in detecting it. This introduced bribery 
and falsehood into tne Athenian courts of justice: 
while those, whose opulence was proved, and who were 
consequently plundered, endeavoured to indemnify 
their own losses by the corrupt administration of the 
city magistracies. In short, the speeches of this 
orator display such a system of puolic and private 
rapine as may diminish our admiration of Atlienian 
goveiimient, and teach us to receive with caution the 
praises which are lavished on the advantages of 
Athenian liberty." 

Isaeus, Andocides, and several others, whose works 

* Encycl. Metrop. ibid. p. 307. 
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are known to us chiefly in a fragmentary form, present 
various examples of oratory more or less mingled with 
judicial and political archaeology. Thei'e is much to 
admire in Andocides. Charming purity of lang-uage, 
headlong vehemence in his onslaughts upon an oppo* 
nent, and a finished working up of arguments, make 
us regret that this orator s works are not more popu* 
larly known at the present day. 

And now we come to the orator of nations, Demos- 
thenes. How great were the vicissitudes of his life ! 
and how fraught with example and interest ! With our 
perception of the vanity that actuated some movements 
of his hfe, of the vacillation that may have once or twice 
defamed his fair renown, still the name of Demosthenes 
is a dearly-cherished one in the heart of every lover of 
eloquence and patriotism. Heeren's sketch of his life 
is so good a picture of the history of Gi'eece during its 
most critical period, as well as ot the mighty influence 
possessed by Demosthenes over the fortunes of Greece, 
that no apology can be required for transferring it to 
our pages : — 

" Pfothing could be more superfluous than the do- 
sire of becoming the eulogist of that great master, 
whom the imited voice of so many ages has declared 
to be the first, and whose panegyric, the only rival 
which antiqiuty had placed by his side, has pronounced 
it in a manner at once accurate and honouraule to both. 
We would not here speak of Demosthenes the orator, 
but of Demosthenes tlie statesman ; and of him only as 
far as the man, the orator, and the statesman were mti- 
mately combined. His pohtical principles emanated 
from the depth of his soul ; he remained true to his 
feehngs and nis convictions, amidst all changes of cir- 
cumstances and all threatening dangers. Hence he was 
the most powerful of orators ; because with him there 
was no surrender of his conviction, no partial compro- 
mise ; in a woiti, no trace of weakness. Iliis is the 
real essence of his art ; everytliing else was but 
secondary : and in this, how far does he rise above 
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Cicero ! and yet, who ever suffered more severely than 
he for his greatneaa ? Of all pohtical characters, De- 
mosthenes is the most sublime and purely tragic cha- 
racter with which history is acquainted. When, still 
trembling;' with the force of his language, we read 
his life m Plutarch, when we transfer ourselves into 
his times and his situation, we are carried away by a 
deeper interest than can )3e excited by any hero of the 
epic muse, or tragedy. From his first appearance till 
the moment when he swallowed poison in the temple, 
we see him contending against destiny, which seems to 
mock him with malignant cruelty. It throws him to 
the ground, but never subdues him. What a crowd of 
emotions must have struggled through his manlj 
breast, amidst this interchange of reviving and expiring^ 
hopes ! How natural was it, that the Imes of melan- 
choly and indignation, such as we yet behold in his 
Hust, should have been imprinted on his severe coun- 
wdnance ! Hardly had he passed the years of his youth, 
when he appeared, in his own behalf, as accuser of his 
faithless guardians; from whom, however, he waa 
able to rescue only a small part of his patrimony. In 
his next attempts, insulted by the multitude, Uiough 
encouraged by a few who anticipated his future great- 
ness, he supported an obstinate contest with himself, 
till he gained the victory over his own nature. He 
now appeared once more as an accuser in public prose- 
cutions, before he ventured to speak on the afiairs of 
the State. But in the very first of his public speeches 
we see the independent statesman, who, without being 
dazzled by a splendid project, opposes a vast under- 
taking. When PhiHp soon afier displayed his designs 
against Greece, by his interference in the Phocian war, 
he for the first time came forward against that prince, 
in his first PhOippic oration. From this period, ne was 
engaged in the great business of his life — sometimes 
as a counsellor, sometimes as accuser, sometimes as an 
ambassador — he protected the independence of his 
country against the Macedonian policy 
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'^ Splendid success seemed at first to reward his 
exertions. He had won a number of states for Athens ; 
when Philip invaded Greece, he had succeeded, not 
only in gaining over the Thebans, but in kindling their 
enthusiasm, wnen the day of Gheeronoea overthrew all 
his hopes. But he coun^^eously declares, in the as- 
sembly of the people, that he still does not repent of 
the counsels he had given. An unexpected event 
changes the whole aspect of things : Philip falls, the 
victim of assassination ; and a youth, as yet but little 
known, is his successor. Immediately Demosthenes 
institutes a second alliance of the Greeks ; but Alexander 
suddenly appears before Thebes ; the terrible vengeance 
which he here takes instantly destroys the league; 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and several of tneir supporters, 
are required to be delivered up ; but Demades was at 
that time able to settle the difficulty, and to appease the 
king. His strength was, therefore, enfeebled as Alex- 
ander departed from Asia ; he begins to raise his head 
once more, when Sparta attempts to throw off the yoke ; 
but under Antipater he is overpowered. Yet it was 
about the time tnat, by the most celebrated of his ora- 
tions, he gained the victory over the most eloquent of his 
adversaries, and .^schines was forced to depart from 
Athens. But this seems only to have more embittered 
his enemies ; the leaders of the Macedonian party and 
they soon found an opportunity of preparinfi; nis aown- 
fall. When Harpalus, a fugitive m>m tne army of 
Alexander, came with his treasxures to Athens, and. the 
question arose, whether he would be permitted to re- 
main there ? Demosthenes was accused of having been 
corrupted by his money, at least to be silent. This 
was sufficient to procure the imposition of a fine ; and 
as this was not paid, he was thrown into prison. From 
thence he succeeded in escaping ; but to the man who 
lived only for his country, exile was no less an evil than 
imprisonment. He resided for the most part in .^^ina 
and at Tnezen, fit)m whence he looked with sad eyes 
towards the opposite shores of Attica. Suddenly and 
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unexpectedly, a new ray of light dawned upon him. 
Tidings were brought that Alexander was dead. The 
moment of deliverance seemed at hand ; anxiety per- 
vaded every Grecian state; the ambassadors of the 
Athenians passed through the cities; Demosthenes 
joined himself to the number, and exerted all his elo- 
quence and power to unite them against Macedon. I|i 
requital for such services, the people decreed his re- 
turn ; and years of sufferings were at last followed by a 
day of exalted compensation. A galley was sent to 
-^gina to bring the advocate of liberty. All Athens 
was in motion; no magistrate, no priest remained in 
the city, when it was reported that Demosthenes was 
advancmg from the Piraeus. Overpowered by his 
feelings, lie extended his arms and declared himself 
happier than Alcibiades; for his countrymen had re- 
called him, not by compulsion, but from choice. It 
was a momentary glimpse of the sun, which still darker 
clouds were soon to overshadow. Antipater and Cra- 
terus were victorious, and with them tne Macedonian 
party at Athens; Demosthenes and his friends were 
numbered among the accused, and at the instigation of 
Demades were condemned to die. They had already 
withdrawn in secret from the city; but where could 
they find a place of refuge? ityperides, with two 
others^ fled to iEgina, and took refuge in the temple of 
Ajax. In vain ! they were torn away, dragged before 
Antipater, and executed. Demosthenes had escaped 
to the island Galauria, in the vicinity of Trsezen, and 
taken refuge in the temple of Neptune. It was to no 
purpose that Archias, the satellite of Antipater, ui^ed 
nim to surrender himself, under promise of pardon. He 
pretended he wished to write something, bit the quill, 
and swallowed the poison contained in it. He then 
veiled himself, reclining his head backwards, till he 
felt the operation of the poison. ^ Neptune ! ' he ex- 
claimed, * they have denied thy temple ; but honouring 
thee, I will leave it while yet living.' But he sanK 
before the altar, and a sudden deatli separated him 
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from a world, which, after the fall of his country, con- 
tained no happiness for him. Where shall we find a 
character of more grandeur and purity than that of 
Demosthenes?"* 

This masterly historical sketch may he fairly hrought 
forward as an instance of the capabih^ of eliciting the 
state of the times from the writings of a sins'le author. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether more real history may 
not be learnt from the practised and systematic obser- 
vations of a single politician, than from a mass, how- 
ever copious, of conflicting statements and second-hand 
descriptions. The great spirits of the world are so 
blent with the material mass they serve to illumine, 
that, viewed apart from their existence, one whole 
conception of the facts of history can only present a 
shapeless and confused void. It is impossible to write 
the history of the times of a great man apart from 
bis own life : he is the vital principle from wnence the 
lesser importance of other men radiates in difl'erent 
degrees and directions, it is his influence that gives 
momentum to the gravitating particles of humanity, 
that directs the whole living world to one centre, from 
which it cannot diverge but to their own destruction. 

It is melancholy to contemplate the down£ill of 
Athenian patriotism during the eventful career of 
Demosthenes. The exaggeration of democracy had 
proceeded too far, and Athens had absolutely been 
enslaved by her own liberty. Moreover, a taste for 

Envate elegance and luxury, had superseded the noble 
berality that had once decorated the Acropolis. But 
we have already dwelt long on this sad subject, and a 
more pleasing one calls away our attention — the philo- 
sophy of Athens. 

Socrates and Plato are two names associated so 
much with fantastical theories and speculations, that 
one is almost afraid of saying anything aboat them, 
for fear of falling into equal incongruities. Socrates 

* Heeren, Greece, ch. xiii p. 233, sq. 
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wrote nothing, ^ at least, nothing that appears to hftve 
descended to posterity; but his conversation and hafaxts 
have been handed down to us by two authors, who 
have little in common, Xenophon and Plato; while 
the latter of these is not even consistent with him* 
self in his description of his £Eivourite friend and 
master. In the writings of Xenophon, some of whidi 
seem to exhibit fair specimens of the table-talk of 
Socrates, we are distinctly told that Socrates studied 
matters of ordinary life, usin^ the most &miliar illue- 
trations, without tiX)ubling liimself about physics or 
meteorology. In Plato, Socrates appears as a subtle 
dialectician, fresh in all the quirks and bye-play of the 
Sophists, and discussing the Pythagorean and other 
earlier cosmogonies, without, however, expressing any* 
thing like a definite opinion on the subject. Further- 
more, was Socrates the man of fancy, which the 
Phaedrus and Symposium would induce us to believe f 
It is at all times oifficult to tell when Plato supposes 
Socrates to mean what he is saying; in some cases 
we should almost feel a doubt whether he attached 
any meaning whatever to what he says. 

Viewing the character of Socrates apart from the 
frothy verbiage with which Plato has at times ob- 
scured it, he appears as a man uniting a singular 
keenness of perception with an afiable, yet artmcial 
show of simplicity. Of his high talents there can be 
no doubt; but he spoke too much. A disposition to 
sift and expose the lollies of other people, especially if 
one succeeds in doing so, is seldom popular, and oiten 
proves dangerous to its possessor. No better illustn^ 
tion of this can be quoted than the heroic death of 
Socmtes. He was a martyr, not to the truth, but to 
the vanity of those who could not bear the discovery 
that they were fools. 

We may pardon Plato his misrepresentations, when 

* This opinion has, however, been sometimes controverted; 
bat I must confess my inability to find anything sanctioning a 
contrary belieC 
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we consider the charming dress in which he has clothed 
them ; and his historical deficiencies will he atoned by 
the elegance of his language, the CTacefnl play of his 
wit, and the imaginatiye yariety of his episodes. At 
the same time, I must, after constant reading and 
comparison of the whole of Plato's writings, express 
mj unqualified denial of any scheme that prof^^ses to 
unite and reconcile their tenor as a whole. If Plato 
intended them to be such, he has si^allj foiled in the 
execution of his design; as the mconsistencies are 
tremendous. And how could it be otherwise ? Could 
an eclectic philosophy, which culled the flowers from 
every scholastic bower, which at one time revelled in 
the cosmo^onical hypotheses of the Pythagoreans ; at 
another, flitted to and fro in the dazzling midday sim 
of Parmenidean atoms — could a philosophy, which 
talked of every art and science, wnich selclom con 
eluded an arg^ument in such a manner as to designate 
the party convinced, and where absurdities were some- 
times balanced on a needle's point of accuracy — could 
such a farrago of thoughts, hypotheses, refutations, and 
contradictions, ever possess, ever assume a claim to 
definite system ? I am not of the number who can 
believe so. 

It is, perhaps, with the bias of a prescribed course 
of education, that I am inclined to prefer Aristotle to 
Plato. His writing are immeasurably less pleasing, 
but they are sounder and better food for the mind. 
Concentration of the mind upon the subject in view^ 
accuracy, not far-fetched whimsicality, of illustration^ 
and a more systematic technology, are pre-eminent 
advantages which the philosopher of Stageira possesses 
over the Athenian, in Plato, we too often tickle our 
appetite with the ices and champagne of a pic-nie 
lunch. In Aristotle, we find a dinner that whets our 
appetite with a healthy desire for eating more. Plato 
was a gentleman-philosopher; perhaps to Socrates 
what Boswell was to Johnson. ^ Aristotle was a philo- 

* Not, however, in point of histonoal aoooraoj. 
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sopher by profession, and understood liis profbssion 
well. Let no one think I dislike Plato. It is because 
I love bis writings, that I am tired of tbe theories 
which have been invented to excuse, sometimes to 
make virtues of their worst faults. ^ 

I cannot make a more natural transition than from 
Athenian nhilosophy to Athenian Christianity ; and a 
brief consideration of the state of this most interesting 
city at the time of St. Paulas visit will form a fitting 
conclusion to our notice. 

Athens was literally full of shrines and temples in 
honour either of their own gods, or of those whom 
they had naturalised. PauPs '^ spirit was stirred 
in him when he saw the city full of idols/' ' and 
he began to enter into disputes both with the Jews 
and the proselytes. The same bigotry that had for^ 
merly assailed Socrates, now became the lot of Paul, 
and he was reviled with no small bitterness as ^' a 
setter forth of strange gods." When he appeared 
before the court of Areopagus, and was questioned 
touching the ^^ new doctrine, he made the celebrated 
defence which has been so often quoted as a proof of 
his temperate judgment as well as his religious zeal. 
Appealing even to their own Pagan literature, he 
taught them that in one only God, " we live, and move, 
and have our being," exhort>ed them to repentance, and 
set forth the awful responsibilities of the resurrection and 
final judgment of men. But the babbling * people of 
Athens, who had sat trifling while a Demosthenes spoke, 
had no ears even for the great Apostle of the Grentiles. 
Some mocked the solemn wamins', others promised to 
consider it, and ^' so Paul departed firom among them." 

* As, for instance, in Sewell's Introduction to the Dialogues 
of Plato, ft book pleasing rather for its fanciful and pleasant 
style, than for tbe soundness of tbe information it conveys. 

^ Acts xvii. 16, KariiduXov ovaav riiv iroKiv, 

' *^ For all tbe Athenians, and strangers which were there, 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear 
8ome new thing." — ^Acts xvii. 21. How like the character given 
in the Philippics of Demosthenes ! 
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Who cannot tell what followed? Has the same 
scourge that has laid waste almost every city we have 
descnoed, spared the proud capitol of Gecropia ? Her 
ruins tell the same story of the fall of Idolatry, and the 
spreading abroad of everlastings and immutable truth 
with a suent eloquence that is made appalling by their 
magnificence. 
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CORINTH. 

Although Corinth cannot be regarded as belonging 
to the number of those cities which have wrought 
CTeat changes in the history of the human race, and 
have left corresponding memorials attesting the power 
that must have wrought those changes, stilly there 
is much that is interesting both in its early political 
importance, and its conspicuous position at tne out- 
set of the Peloponnesian war. Although one of the 
smallest states in Greece, its situation was command- 
ing, and its resources immense. Heeren well re- 
marks : — ' 

" Venice was never more flourishing, or more power- 
ful, than at a time when it did not possess a square mile 
on the continent. Wealthy Corinth, more than four 
miles in extent, lay at the foot of a steep and elevated 
hill, on which its citadel was built. There was hardly 
a stronc'er fortress in all Greece, and perhaps no spot 
afforded a more splendid prospect than Acroconnthus. 
Beneath it might be seen the busy city and its terri* 
tory, with its temples, its theatres, and its aque- 
ducts. Its two haroours, — Lechaeum on the western 
bay, Genchreae on the eastern, filled with ships, and 
the two bays themselves, with the isthmus between 
them, were all in sight. The peaks of Helicon, and 
Parnassus itself, were seen at a dist^mce ; and a strong 
eye coidd distinguish, on the eastern side, the Acro- 
polis of Athens. What images and emotions are 
excited by this prospect ! " * 

With such aovantages, it is not strange that, even 
at an early period, Corinth should have taken a fore- 
> Heeren, Greece^ i p. 22, sq. 
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most position amongst the great cities of Greece. 
Homer dignified her, under her ancient name of 
Ephyre, as the '^ opulent" city,^ and her fame as such 
lasted eTen to the days of John Ghrysostom. Pau- 
sanias remarks^ that in his time ^^ none of the ancient 
Corinthians dwelt there, but colonists sent thither by 
the Romans. And the cause of this/' continues the 
same antiquarian, ''was the Achaean synod; for the 
Corinthians took a part in this with the other states, 
in the war against the Romans, in obedience to the 
suggestions of Critolaus, who, haying been appointed 
general of the Achaeans, persuaded both the Achaeans 
and the CTeater part of those without Peloponnesus to 
revolt. When the Romans had prevailed in the 
war, they took away the arms from the other 
Greeks, and stripped all the fortified cities of their 
walls.''' We shall hereafter revert to the amusing 
stupidity of the valiant but tasteless consul, Mummius, 
upon this occasion, merely observing that the Corinth 
of St Paul's time must subseouently be regarded 
rather as a Roman colony than a Grecian city. 

The quaint Horatian epithet, '' Corinth of the two 
seas," ^ neatly describes its position between the Ionian 
and iEgean seas, a position which was valuable in a 
commercial point of view. In consequence of the diffi- 
culty of weathering the western promontory of Malea, 
merchandise was conveyed across land firom sea to sea, 
the city of Corinth thus becoming an immediate means 
of commimication for the wealth and wares of Asia 
and Italy Its traffic firom north to south was equally 
ready and extensive. Natural difficulties, presentea 
by the rocky and stubborn soil, finstrated the attempt 
made to form a canal through the isthmus ; but at one 
period the Corinthians used to haul the galleys across, 
n*om sea to sea, on vast trucks or sledges. lior were 
the Corinthians less happy in the employment than 
in the acquisition of gum : liberality and taste distin- 

« Thncyd. i. * Pansan. ii L 

* ** Bimarisve Corinthi," Hor. Od. ii. 6, 3. 
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guished their public works and private expenditure, 
and at the time when Corinth fell mto the hands of the 
Bomans, few richer or nobler prizes could have been 
desired^ even by the insatiate cupidity of a Verres. 

The popular origin of Corinth lietrays the usual 
attempts to connect its earlier dynasties with the royal 
houses of mythic history. Sisyphus, BeUerophon^ and 
many other heroes of ancient tragedy, appear among 
the list of its sovereigns, and the memory of these 
departed monarchs was preserved in the groves which 
adjoined its precinct.* But one curious point in its 
ancient history, deserves especial notice, as famishing 
an historical parallel to the half-mythical history of 
early Athens. 

When the grand movement of the northern tribes 
brought the Dorians and Heracleids in one vast 
troop upon the less hardy states of the Morea, the 
descendants of Sisyphus, who had already been tri- 
butary to the sovereigns of Argos and Mycenae, 
abdicated the crown in favour of Aletes, a descend- 
ant of Hercules, whose lineal descendants occupied 
the throne of Corinth for five generations, at the 
expiration of which time the throne passed into 
the family of the Bacchiadse, who retained it for a 
like period. 

And now came a political change, analogous to that 
which substituted Medon, the son of Codrus, as archon, 
or chief magistrate, at Athens. While the prestige in 
favour of tlie old royal family was retained, an aristo- 
cratic system took the place of the monarchical ; and, 
although the chief power remained vested in the hands 
of the Bacchiadae, they formed a staff of civil magis- 
trates (rpvravets), probably with some power of mutual 
self-control, in lieu of a patriarchal, yet absolute go- 
vernment by kings. In the year 629 B.C., Cypselus, a 
man of unbounoed spirit and ambition, succeeded in 
expelling the Bacchiadae, and in establishing himself 
in a fii'm tyranny. Many were the cruelties which 

* Pansan. ibid. 2. 
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befell the hapless descendants of Bacchis. Death or 
exile made qa sure havoc among the relics of the old 
royal family of Corinth as among the offshoots of 
Louis the Sixteenth. Among the most disting^shed 
exiles was Demaratus^ the father of Lucumo^ or Tar- 
quinius Priscus, king of Home. 

But whatever were the crimes of Cypselus — crimes 
which ambition and the passion for gain unfortimately 
associate with the history of almost every nation^ 
ancient or modem — it cannot be denied that he was 
a prince of much tact and ability. Corinth had always 
been renowned for the extent and prosperity of her 
colonial influence ; and Cypselus was not impolitic 
enough to neglect so important an item in the political 
scheme of his dominion. Ambracia^ Anactorium^ and 
LeucaSy were added to the colonies already possessed 
by the Corinthians. 

Among the seven " wise men" of Greece, Periander, 
the son and successor of Cypselus, has unaccountably 
obtained a place. Murder, even within the recesses 
of his own family; tyranny, the most arbitrary and 
fickle ; and other crimes too revolting to mention, 
render the name of this prince pre-eminently con- 
temptible. An utter want of natural feeling, lilended 
with a weakness that hindered his resolute perse- 
verance in the crimes he instigated and abetted, leave 
the memory of Periander nought but a record of 
vicious inability and maudlin brutishness. It was by 
his cnielties that the Corcyreans, stung by his unnatural 
treatment of his son Lycophron, and his subsequent 
tyranny over themselves, were driven to revolt; and 
the result, shewn in the earliest naval engagement 
ever foug'ht, proved that the active Corcyreans had 
learned all that their mother-state could teach them. 

I have, in my remarks on Athens, alluded to the 
miscliievous influence of the Peloponnesian war upon 
the whole of the Grecian states. Corinth took a 
forward part in this unfortunate strug'gle, and became 
the most important enemy to Athens. Repeated 
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provocations, first arising from the aid rendered by 
the Athenians to their Megarean neighbours ; next, by 
their alliance with Corcyra ; and^ finidlyy by their 
treatment of Potidaea, incited them to side with the 
Spai'tans — a conduct for which the alleged treatment 
of their allies seemed to furnish ample exuse. Their 
enterprise at sea, although at first inadequate to with- 
stand tlie better discipline of the Athenian navy, event- 
ually proved a match for their practised enemies, and not 
only obtained success for themselves, but likewise se- 
cured it to the Syracusans on a subsequent occasion.^ 

After the battle of Amphipolis, when hostilities 
seemed to be coming to a close, the Corinthians, 
justly aggravated by tlie selfish conduct of the Lace- 
demonians, who had made an exclusive treaty with 
Athens, without the slightest reference to the interest 
of their allies, joined the league formed by Elis, Man- 
tinea, and Argos, with a view to the mutual protection of 
their rights and privileges. But, finding the Boeotians 
unwilling to join the confederacy, they changed their 
line of politics, and again associated themsdves with 
Sparta. 

During the hostilities waged between the Spartans 
and Argives, the value of tne Corinthian power was 
felt, especially in their active co-operation with Gylip- 
pus for the recovery of Syracuse, much of the success 
of that attempt bemg due to the conduct and valour 
of Aristo, the most able admiral of the Corinthian 
navy. 

But when the states of Greece began to exemplify 
the truth of the old adage respecting the strength of 
tmity, when intestine divisions were gradually sappinr 
the better feelings of mutual confidence and good-will^ 
and substituting an aibitrary and irritable state of 
dissension, Athens lay at the mercy of its opponents, 
and the Corinthians urged the Lacedemonians to 
destroy that city which had been so imjust an enemy 
to their own colonies, and so proud and uncontrolled 

I Thacyd. viL 34, 30. 
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a rival to Sparta. But the memory of Marathon was 
not yet efPaoMl. The proud stand made by one state, 
in its youth and vigour; against the common enemy of 
all Greece, remained in all the glory of heroic renown : 
even the jealous Spartans respected the declining ana 
tottering state of that city that had once stoood forth 
alone as the champion against the Persian invader.^ 
Dissatisfied and disappointed, the Corinthians gradually 
began to forsake their Spartan alHes, and even became 
creatures of the Persian satrap, Tithraustes, whose 
sovereign was then at war with Sparta. 

After the defeat they sustained at the battle of 
Coronea, the aristocracy, pressed by the difficulties 
which surrounded them at home and abroad, began 
to think of deserting the Boeotians, Argives, and 
Athenians, and a^ain uniting^ themselves to their old 
associates. But this oft-attempted trimming in policy 
proved a signal failure. The confederate states, 
already smarting under the consequences of defeat, 
and dreading the detachment of so important an 
ally, incited the leaders of the democratic party to 
massacre the aristocracy of Corinth. As the Danes 
were murdered on the festival of St. Brice, so were 
the noblest and best inhabitants of Corinth slaughtered, 
while unarmed and defenceless, during a day of public 
festivity ; some sought safety in flight, but the demo- 
cratic party remained in the ascendant, and resolved 
upon uniting Corinth to Argos, so as to form but one 
state. Struggle upon struggle followed, and found 
the Corinthians alternately worsted and victorious, 
until, harassed by the protracted conflict of the 
Bceotian war, they made a separate treaty with the 
Thebans, dismissing their Athenian allies. 

I have not space to detail the various circumstances 
that intervened between this period and the sacking of 
Corinth, imder Lucius Mummius. This successM 

' Besides, the power of Athens had been so humbled, that 
there was less to fear firom its ambition. — ^Xenoph. Hist Gr. 
iL2,12. 

X 
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ffeneraly who had worked his way to honours from s 
hnmble station, was much more capable of beating tlie 
enemj than takine;' care of the spoils. If we may 
belisTe Yelleius, Mummius was so litUe acquainted 
with the value of the treasures he was about to trans- 
port to Rome, that he warned the carriers that '' if thej 
lost or iniured the pictures and statues, thej sho^Ud h% 
compelled to furnish new ones!" Mr. Heidelberg, in 
the '' Clandestine Marriage/' could hardly have ibrzned 
a more enlightened view of the value of antiquities. 
Strabo goes even fai-ther, asserting that the finest 
paintings were strevni heedlessly on the ground, and 
used by the soldiers as dice or draught boards. The 
male inhabitants were put to the sword, the women and 
children sold as captives, and Corinth became a aceaae 
of ruin and desolation rarely surpassed in the saddest 
annals of human history. 

Corinth was destined to revive again, but not as a 
Grecian city. It served as the seat of Roman government 
for southern Greece, now called the province of Achaia. 
In the time of Pausanias, as we Iwve alreadv stated, 
its inhabitants had wholly lost their Grecian character. 
This modem city, moreover, has, in recent times, suf- 
fered so much from the hands of the Turks, who have 
alternately possessed and lost it, that it presents feir 
indications of an even comparative antiquarian interest, 
as the following description, from the pen of an eye-wit* 
ness and scholar^ of the highest character, will attest :-— 

" There are few remains of antiquity now surviving 
at Corinth. The traveller who arrives in the modem 
village from Neuva, perceives on his right hand five 
fiuted colunms, of a very ancient date, which once 
formed part of a temple. What the name of that 
temple was, is a subject for conjecture alone. The 
ascent of the hill of the Acrocorinth is steep and difi* 
cult. The first gate, which is approached by a draw* 
bridge, is flanked by an impreg^ble wall of rock on 
the right, and by artificial outworks on the left. From 

* Wordsworth's Greece, p. 850, sq. 
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this gate, a road leads to a hill on the sonth-west, in 
form like a truncated cone, upon which is a fortress : it 
is called Pente Skouphia. Proceeding* upwai'ds towards 
the summit of the Acrocorinth, we enter a semicircular 
battery, and after seventy paces another gate, defended 
by artillery ; within it is the steep, rocky fortress (m 
the southern crest of the Acrocorinth. The eastern 
wall of this enclosure is strengfthened by four square 
towers, and the angles are formed with ancient polygonal 
masonry ; after a little more than a hundred pace."*, we 
enter a third gate, on the right of which is a square 
tower of Pelasgic architecture, by which we pass into 
the large enclosure, which comprehends in its circuit the 
two northern crests of the Acrocorinth, on the eastern 
or higher of which are the remains of the ancient temple 
of Venus, on the site of which a mosque now stands. 
This large enclosure seems to be comparatively easy of 
access, and has been entered by a besieging force along 
a path leading between the two crests, of which we 
have spoken ; and by a well-concerted attack at different 
points might, perhi^, be surprised, and could not easily 
oe defended, on account ot its vast extent. If the 
eastern crest, which commands the whole citadel, were 
walled into a separate enclosure, it would seem almost 
impregnable. The large enclosure resembles a town: 
it contains many houses, cisterns, phurches, and 
mosques, — all which are now in ruins. There is a 
fountain in this enclosure, to the east of the southern 
crest of it ; it is approached by a descent on a sub- 
terranean slope, which is nine feet broad, and seems to 
have been covered with marble steps. The water is 
contained in a rectangular basin, at the termination of 
the slope : above the water, the rock is hewn into an 
architectural form, resembling the fii^ade of a small 
temple : it consists of a tympanum, supported by an 
architrave resting upon two antse, and a pilaster in the 
centre of them : above the tympanum, there is an arched 
vault. On the rock, near the water, are inscribed com- 
memorations of vows offsred in ancient times in thia 
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place, which was probably known in the earliest dajs 
of Corinth by the name of the fountain of Peirene." 

Several fountains, however^ bear this name, but 
Wordsworth thinks tliat the Peirene, at which the 
winged horse Pegasus was caught, while drinking, by 
Bellerophon, was tlie " source which springs from the 
rock on the summit of the Acrocorinth, and that it was 
from this high point that he soared aloft into the air."^ 
In reference to the device of the winged Pegasus, so 
often found upon the coins of Corinth and her columns^ 
the same scholar elegantly observes : — " The mytho* 
logical analogy between the horse and the element of 
water, — an analogy which shews itself in the name of 
Pegasus,* and which ap])eai*s in the activity of both the 
animal and the element; each, in its own manner, 
stiniggling to burst from its confinement, foaming with 
restless fury, and, as it were, ' pawing to get free,' and 
at other times bridled, whether by reins of steel or 
stone, and in the circumstances that they both are to 
man the means of conquering distance, and of con- 
versing with things remote, — may have led to the 
adoption of this device ; and the symbol upon these 
coins was, perhaps, intended to express the national 
sense entertained by Corinth of the advantage which 
she enjoyed in the excellence and superabundance of 
her fresh water, an advantage not possessed in the 
same degree by any other maritime city of Greece." 

A road leading from the foot of the citadel, and 
winding towards the east through low shrubs and 
quarries of stone, after a distance of about eight miles, 
brings us to the ancient port of Schaenus. About a 
mile short of that place is the site of the sacred grove 
in which the Isthmian games were celebrated. The 
only remains of its ancient buildings are those of the 
stadium in the southern part of the enclosure, the 
shell of a theatre about 300 ^ards to the north of it, and 
the foundations of the precmct which the temples of 
Neptune and Palaemon once adorned. 

> Ibid. p. 352. 
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When I come to mention Elis, a few remarks will be 
offered on the political import of the ranes, which, 
as the common meetings of the Greeks, were such 
important means of cementing mutual agreement and 
good willy and which united amusements of a reli- 
gious character with the acknowledgment of a political 
union — a union which, had the Greeks known how to 
preserve it, would have stayed the Macedonian foe, and 
presented a combined array of stren^h, against which 
no human force could have successiiuly made head. 

But the mention of the theatrical buildings at Corinth, 
and the natural supposition,— drawn from a knowledge 
of their general character, — that the Corinthians were 
greatly addicted to amusements of this class, and 
perhaps disposed to cultivate them with an enthusiasm 
rivalling that of the Alexandrians, brings us naturally 
to a contemplation of many allusions found in St. Paul a 
Epistles. Doubt has been thrown * upon the hypothesis 
that Paul was skilled in Gentile literature, — a doubt 
that seems to roe conceived in the veiy spirit of imne- 
cessary scepticism. Do the words of St. Paul before 
the Areopagus convey the notions of a Jew, who had 
learned no other literature than that of the Scriptures ? 
Is there not a happy mixture of calm expostulation 
and gentle satii*e, which, while it discloses the truths of 
the Gospel, also proves that he had studied and under- 
stood the nature of the false creed and habits he was 
refuting ? To say nothing of the obvious quotations 
from Pagan writers which appeal* in his writings, the 
frequent metaphors dei-ived from Gentile rites and 
customs appear most prominently in lus writings,*— 



> As in Kitto's CyclopsDdia, ii. p. 481. 

' For example, 1 Cor. ix. 24. ** They which ran in a race 
run all ; but one receiveth the prize." — PhiL iii. 14. ** 1 press 
toward the mark for the prize." — 2 Tim. ii 5 ; iv. 7, 8 ; Heb. fi. 
18; xii. 1-3, 4, 12. The following dedded quotations occur; 
one from Aratus, in the sermon in Acts xvii. 28; from Me- 
nander, in 1 Cor. zv. 33; and of Callimachus, in Tit L 12. 
Clarke supposes that there are some other allusions. 
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allusions well ctloalated to produce <iie effect intended 
upon the hearers to whom toe Apostle of the Gentiles 
was sent. Among t^ese, namerous allusions to the 
games of Greece, doubtless suggested by the mngnifi- 
cent buildings deroted to such purposes, which he bad 
beheld during his travels, deserve especial notice. His 
stay at CSorinth, whither he had retired in vexation at 
bis indifferent success in the work of grace at Athens, 
doubtless tended to impress his ardent and expansive 
mind with imagery the most lively, comparisons the 
most effective. And this was likewise due to his early 
residence at Tarsus, '^ to which may be traced the 
urbanity which the Apostle at no time laid aside, and 
of which be was frequently a perfect model, many 
insinuating turns wbicn he gives to his epistles, and % 
more skilral use of the Greek ton^e than a Jew horn 
and educated in Palestine could w3l have attained.^ '^ 

The church of Corinth early appears to have been the 
prey of various intestine divisions which interfered wrdi 
the good work of the Apostle.* What these disputes 
realfy were, and what were the reasons tiiat led to 
tbem, or to wbat consequences they led, we bave Htde 
knowledge. It is ** remarkable in the Epistles of the 
Apostle JPaul, by the variety of its spiritual g^ifts, whicb 
seem for the time to have eclipsed or superseded tbe 
office of the elder or bishop, which in most cfaurcbea 
became irom the beginning so very prominent. Yerj 
soon, however, tbis peculiarity was lost, and the Inshops 
of Corinth take a place co-ordinate to those of other 
capital cities.'^' 

* Eiohhom, EinleitUDg ioB. N. T. iii. 5, quoted in Kitto. 

• I Cor. L 13. ' F. W. NewmAo, in Kitto, i p. 456. 
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Bus is, essentially^ the Holj Land of Greece.^ Of 
comparatively little importance in resources, or in any 
active part taken in the grand field of Grecian politics, 
it was a pleasant district, about fifty-four miles in 
length irom south to north, but not above half that 
breadth in its broadest part Chief among the riven 
which, risinff in the moimtains of Arcadia, irrigated 
the fruitful mains of Ells, was the Alpheus, on whose 
banks the Olympic games were celebrated. In this 
sacred land of peace, the Greek nation assembled to 
celebrate the grandest festival to antiquity, to which 
the States were invited, even in time of war.* Wachs- 
muth thinks that the claims of the Eleans were not of 
the early date they asserted. ^ The name and history 
of the Olympic sanctuary do not b^xn historically 
till Iphitns. Prom tiie tsxne of the dissohitbn of the 

Political system of the ancient Achseans, it seems to 
ave existed solely for the benefit of the Pisatans : it 
is certain that before Iphitns, the rames were sus- 
pended, according to the tradition, from the time of 
Oxylus ; but it is a question whether Ozylus at that 
time ruled over Pisatis ; nevertheless, the account of m 
consecration is not altogether unfounded. This conse- 
cration must be especially referred to the locality of 
the feast, and in its most definite sense, to the grove 
Altis.''» 

Moreover, armies were compelled to lay down their 
arms before they passed through this favoured fand, 
and diuring the ceiebratioii of the feast to pay a fine. 

> Heeren, Greece, i p. 18. * Sm WMhmatb, L p. IBS. 
* Ibid. p. 161, sq. 
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Nevertheless, as Wachsmuth rightly observes, '' it was 
almost a sliameless assertion on the part of the Eleans, 
that they had not borne arms before the time of Philip ; 
they, in fact, fought with advantage to themselves ror 
the sovereignty of Pisatis^ and Triphylia, and for their 
common country against the Persians." Heeren, who 
takes a more favourable view of the Eleans than his 
countryman, gives the following idea of the advantages 
which occurred to Elis from the Olympic games : — 

" If this privilege gave to them, as it were, all their 
importance in the eyes of the Greeks ; if their country 
thus became the common centre ; if it was the first in 
Greece for works of art, and perhaps for wealth j ii 
their safety, their prosperity, their fame, and, in some 
measure, their existence as an independent state, were 
connected with the temple of Jupiter Olympus, and 
its festivals, need we be astonished if no sacrifice 
seemed to them too great, by which the rfory of 
Olympia was to be increased ? "Here, on the oanks of 
the Alpheus, stood the sacred grove, called Altis, of 
olive and plane trees, suiTounded by an enclosure ; a 
sanctuary of the arts, such as the world has never since 
beheld. For what are all our cabinets and museums, 
compared with tliis one spot ? Its centre was occupied 
by the national temple of the Greeks, the tempfe of 
Olympian Jove, in which was the colossal statue of 
that g-od, the masterpiece of Phidias. No other work 
of art in antiquity was so g-enerally acknowledged to 
have been the first, even whilst all other inventions of 
Grecian genius were still uninjured ; and need we hesi- 
tate to regard it as the first of all the works of art, 
of which we have any knowledge? Besides this 
temple, the grove contained those of Juno and Lucina, 
the theatre and the Prytaneum; in front of it, or 
perhaps within its precincts, was the stadium, together 
with the race-ground, or Hippodromus. The whole 

' /• e. the district afterwards called Olympia. Even in 
Stral o' 4 time, the city of Pisa, so often the theme of Pindaifg 
Jlyncs, was no longer in existence. 
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forest was filled with monuments and statues, erected 
in honour of gods, heroes, and conquerors. Pausanias 
mentions more than two hundred and thirty statues ; 
of Jupiter alone he describes twenty-three, and these 
were, for the most part, works of the first artists ; for 
how could any poor production ffain admittance, where 
even indifferent ones were despised ? Pliny estimates 
the whole number of these statues in his time at three 
thousand. To this must be added the treasures 
(Oti<r»vpol) which the piety or the vanity of so 
many cities, enumerated by Pausanias, hadf founded 
by their votive presents. It was with a just pride that 
the Grecian departed from Olympia. *He coidd say 
to himself with truth, that he had seen the noblest 
objects on earth, and that these were not the works of 
foreigners, but the creation and the prosperity of his 
own nation."* 

But, great as was the glory of Elis as the centre of 
peace and religion in Greece, few vestiges remain to 
attest its renown. The reader will perhaps notice our 
remarks on the destructive influence of vegetation on 
the ruins of Baal-bek ; nature has been at work with 
an equally baleful' effect around the site of ancient 
Elis. We may well conclude this notice with the 
remarks of Wordsworth on the subject : — 

^' It is a consequence of those natural properties 
which conduced to its fertility, that so few remains at 
present survive of the former splendour of EUis. The 
soil consists of a rich alluvial loam, deposited, in the 
lower grounds, by the rivers; and botn the stone of 
the country is of a more porous description than the 
limestone and marble supplied by the quarries in other 
parts of Greece, and the remains of the buildings have 
disappeared the sooner beneath the covering of soil 
which was brought down by the streams Irom the 
mount4)in slopes. The same observations may be ap- 
plied generally to the other provinces of the Grecian 
continent and peninsula, upon which nature has be- 

' Greece, L p. 19, sqq. 
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glowed a larger shara of her endowments. The 
vemains of anttqmtr are g^eneraDy in an invenw ratio 
to the fertility of their aoiL We believe that ecarody 
a sculptured group or frHgment of a frieae is to be 
seen at the present time witnin the Hmits of the distrieC 
of Hella most distinguished for their prolific charaotery 
namely, Theffsaly anid Boeotia on the oontiPeBl^ wmd 
Achaia and £lis in the Peloponnesus." ^ 

■ Wordsworth*! Graeeo, p. aos. 
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I MUST close mj notices of (Grecian cities with a few 
remarks on M jcenae, the seat of the ancient house of 
the Atridae. So replete is Grecian tragedy with gloomj 
recollections of this ill-starred famify, that we shaH 
venture to take a wider survey of a few of those plays 
which are chiefly concerned in adding interest to the 
ruins of Mycenae. I shall first, however, avail myself 
of the descriptions with which modem traveUers for- 
nish us. 

^' The remains of Mycenae, distingnished by Homer 
for the excellence of its bnikUag, now consist of an 
irreg^ar enclosure, in its extreme length and breadth 
about SaO by 200 yards, called the Gate of Liona, 
from two lions rudely acnlptured over the lintel. It is 
flanked by walls, which form a cout about fifty feed 
deep in mmt of it ; and these, toffether with the fi*ont 
of the gate, are built with blocki, which evidoitij 
have been rudely squared. The back of the gate is 
said to exhibit the rourh masonry which we hav« 
called Cyclopean; and hence a questioB may arisen 
whether the gate itself with the front walls, were a 
later structure, or whether the refftdar and the p'>ly- 
gonal construction were not employed at the sane 
period : the former, for the rough service of war; the 
tttter, fix* edifices of sanctity or splendour. The greater 
part of the walls consists of polygonal bk>cks, wel 
fitted to each other, as in the waus of a temple in 
Epirus; but specimens occur as rude as those a(t 
Tiryns: and, as we have already said, there is daa 
an i^pproximation to uvular masonry of hewn stone* 
Thui^ in this one ezampte, we find the two vtages of 
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the CyclopeaDy and that which is usually called the 
Etruscan style. The durahility of these remains may 
be estimatecl from Pausanias, who visited them six- 
teen centuries ago, yet his brief notice mi^ht serve a 
modem traveller : — ' A gateway, over wliich stand 
lions, and other parts of tne wall are still left They 
have defied, not only time, but the still more destruc- 
tive hand of man ; for, when the .^Igeans demolished 
Tiryns and Mycenae, 468, b.c.,' they could not break 
down the walls of Mycenae, by reason of their strength ; 
for they were built by the Cyclops, after the maimer 
of those of Tiryns/' 

The following more complete account is from the 
pen of Wordsworth, and will well repay the reader for 
the trouble of perusal : — 

*' The position of these ruins is fortunate : there is 
no habitation on the spot, and you rise from a vacant 
plain to the deserted hill upon which they stand. The 
citadel occupied an eminence stretching from east to 
west, and supplying a platform of about a thousand 
feet in length, and half that distance in breadth. Two 
mountain torrents, coming from the hills on the east, 
flowed in their rocky beds, one on the north, the other 
on the south, along the foot of the Acropolis, and 
thence were carried into the receptacle of tne neigh- 
bouring mountain-streams, the Argolic plain. The walls 
of the citadel may be traced in their entire circuit, and 
on the western side they rise to a considerable heie;ht. 
The interior of their enclosure, or area of the citadel, is 
covered with the common turf and mountain-plants of 
the country. Only a few foundations of ancient build- 
ings remain, and one or two cisterns hewn in the rocky 
soil, and lined with cement. Such is the present state 
of the Acropolis of Mycenae. 

"It was entered by two gates, one on the north- 
east, the other on the west, and by two only. In an 
ancient city, gates seem to have been regarded as ne- 
cessary evils, which it was unsafe to multiply ; and a 
large number of them was considered honourable, as 
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proving tbe confidence of the citizens in their own 
strength and courage to defend them. . . . Nor 
was the line of the walls of the citadel of Mycenee 
varied by projecting towers ; only two approximations 
to a tower-like structure occur m their whole circuit. 
These are placed to guard the two entrances of which 
we have spoken, and project in such a manner on the 
right-hanu side of each gate, that the sword-ai*m of an 
assailant was exposed to missiles hurled upon him by 
the besieged from the tower. 

" The principal or north-western of the two gates at 
Mycenae, exhibits above its lintel the most ancient monu- 
ment of sculpture in Greece. These two lions, carved 
in low relief, are the only survivors of their age. This 
single block of ^een basalt, on which they are graven, 
contains all the nistory of the sculpture of that period. 
What was the object of this work would seem unneces- 
sary to inquire, after the elaborate disquisitions that 
have been produced upon it. It has been conjectured, 
from the column whicn divides the two lions, and from 
its probable termination in a spiry flame — for the 
capital and epistyle are mutilated — that this device 
was an emblem of the solar worship, which Mycenae 
is supposed to have derived from its connection with 
Persia. This supposition is a bold one, and rests upon 
insecure foundations. Pausanias, sensitive as he was 
upon such subjects, and somewhat prone to find a 
mystical meaning where none was intended to be con- 
veyed, does not seem to have considered these animals 
as affording any grounds for the application of a pro- 
cess by wmch sculptural representations are converted 
into scrolls of reUgious hieroglyphics. To him they 
are mere lions. Standing as they do over the prin- 
cipal ^te of Mycenae, through which the citadel was 
entered by all who had ascended from the plain of 
Argos below it, they seem to suggest a more simple 
conjecture : that they were devisea and placed there as 
significant intimations to the stranger of the strength 
and ' courage leonine^ of that city which he was about 
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and carpeted the floors of the honse of Aramenmoii 
with manj a dainty design. The gold and iyory of 
the Asiatic courts were here in promsion. Splendour^ 
such as even gods ^according to the popular belief) 
might myj, was set forth to welcome the conqueror ot' 
Troy. In the middle of such magnificence, the cold 
hand of death— of death ushered in by the hands of 
those nearest of kin and dearest to the heart— -draws 
the swordy beneath which Agamemnon fidls. 

A fi'esh scene of the picture opens, and the tearful 
Electra, smarting under the bitter remembrance oi' her 
sire*s death, and goaded by the nsults oi her mother ; 
now revelling in wanton delights — when, like Hamlet, 
the very dead seem to chide her for her neglect, and 
when ner every feeling is swallowed up in the like 
gloomy speciilations on revenge— comes forth to t^ 
the sad tale of woe which has lent impulse to the song 
0f the three dramatists of Athens. ^ We behold her in 
the company ot her maidens, bearing the offerings 
which her mother had sent to appease the dead Aga- 
memnon. Vain desire ! to think to appease the cries 
ot blood firom the earth against the shedder ! Slowly 
wends the sad cortege irom thoee gates whence the 

Elory of the house had departed. A moumiiil dirge^ 
roken by occasional hurried questions and despairing 
replies, attests the bewailing of the daughters m 
Hycen3, and gloom and hopelessness reign around. 
Suddenly the sole hope of the nouse, the ezikd Orestes, 
stealthily approaches; question begets question, and the 
saviour of tne Atrean race, whose existence had been 
given op for lost, yields to the fulness of joy, as he 
recognises the amdous sister whose affectum liad nevor 
known rest Now follows the grand scene ot retri- 
bution. Clytaemnestra in vain seeks mercy from tke 
0on whose rather she has dishonoured and destroyecL 
In vain she lays bare the bosom that had nurtured tb« 

* See tlie <■ Electru" of Sophoeles and Euzipidtf, mad te 
** Chcephors'* of JEachybam^ 
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:ivi'nL*"f'r of h*»r ••ftit-wmiKrhr rii-^iii-nrp. 'Hie blow 
stru-ki'Ti. inti Ml**, house i»f?Iirt Arn«irR Ls atrain free. 

And iKiw (^omf's the ':!im:ix nt Imrror. Even 
ff;inilft iilrfmnrps }i#jt.\v»'»-ii "In* irinr Dt' re venire a 
th»'. -t,iv/-i of' -inrrow, now »'li»v:ir»»il ro :i ■j-mniieiir 
wrriTii ri.ur. r^li!ike>[H'r«^ oniy «'Miiiii «l#*iine:iri?. now •. 
|iri'>'''''l ••» ;i ;iif>oiiv •*!iiln#*>r*. lionifnriL'* on insanity 
>o (|ri«'s Osv'-fi'-. lU'iKnt from hiinsHt". Tiie exiriteiiii 
whwii li:i-5 MHtiiuiffl hiin rhrfjiiirliout rhti wi»rk 
rf'viicr", li.'iH Muh.siilpfi, imii rh»; iriiost uf his mntl 
HnMV'l in rill tlio lirwul t*(|iii|»iijent.'* of flie pow»»r7 
ihirkii»'*<.'4 — of till! Erinnv.-«. tinwe ilii<r-likti riiick 
of liloo*!, ri^iw fi^'NiKP hi.s :i{»|KilIt'fl vi>lnn. All 
(U^h^rht. of ^utt'A Vfnfjri'iinrf*, wW rlu* f^iiiitidrncft of pm 
viiT*'st»'il froiM th#! hand of thi* iinriirlit*-oiiH. iv.uinoc or 
perifliitff \'(,T fin* |»#*}ire of mind tliiit. huA left him 
p.Vf'T. fn :i!ronj/>*fl norents. h»* implnreshia .^hiin mot 
fji withfiruw t\iti nppiiririon thjit y«*Hins to lure him 
fjo injidnes:*. fn vjiin floes .so phi.-* try :*eek to fpiiet 
o.(iXi'*n**.utif: ; in vjiin does lie hidanrre the crimes of 
moth»T n^^dnst her piinij'hment. — <<till doe.'' the phan 
Hx ifj* Iiind stare, and, with a hlank vi?*njre of threa 
injif horror, meet the retn'atjng" eye of the matric 
At. one time ravin ^r in pnroxy-'m.s of the wildest i 
riiim, nt another, prostrate and ezhnu.sted, ■ whik 
siHt/»r in love anrl ^lilt huthes liim with her tearsi, 
sf?/*ks Ut flatter hint into that rest »he herself kx 
not. OrcAfi^H i.s tlie jrrand character of Euripide 
pf»et whr» hfw writtfjn many of the beat pusaa<>-es u 
vf^ry worst playM. ^ 

Orarefid and Jienirmant i.-^ the end which an iEscl 
roidd conceive t/) tins terrific lejrend. For that 
who had chilled tlie blood of the spectator bv hii 
of Atcamemnon's death, and who had conceived 
grand frenzii-s of a CiiAsandra,— it was justlv resi 
to conHwmmate the end of this moat popular be< 
imwt tmtcical, Mycenjean m.yth. In the ** Eumen 
of iEschyluM, we discern Uie taate, as weU m 

* S«-c Eurip. Orest sub init. 
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sublime imagination^ of the poet. Unb'ke the bung^ling 
triviality which disgraces the '^ Electra" of Eunpides^ ^ 
all is solenm and appropriate, and yet the detioitement 
is ag^*eeable. No dlusion is wanting to complete the 
dreadfiil impressiveness of this ti'agedj. The horror- 
stricken Pythoness, who has been startled by the ap- 
peai*ance of the furies, ever eag^r in their chace after 
the blood-defiled Orestes ; the pale shade of Clytaem- 
nestra, rising from her dishonoured place among the 
dead, to urge her too tardy avengers to deeds of hor- 
rible import; the hcart-bndcen Orestes, cheered bj 
the promises of the ffod who had urged the crime, and 
at length acquitted by the sacred court of Areopagfos ; 
ferm a dramatic pietnre that modem times can never 
hope to present. 

Such are a few of the associations which the ruins of 
Mycenae — ruins even in the days of Thucydides — ^recall 
to our minds. We have no history of that city, which 
was in ruins before hintOTy had tnrth. It is in the 
wondrous writings of .fiBchylus that ICyoenae liyes to 
our recollectioQ. Whilst we contemplate her massiye 
portals, their rude sublimity seems to claim kindred 
with the thoughts of that poet, who sang the knell of 
her heroes in language as colossal as the sUaes tint 
formed her palaces. 

* Unqpottionftt^j tbt vwy vflast flaf M^stMiOiMk fitcn- 
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VEIL 

Before we proceed to consider the past rioiy of that 
city which once took the lead in the civilized world; 
before we contrast the slavish desolateness of papal, with 
the noble freedom of ancient Rome, some notice of Veii, 
its ancient rival, is indispensable. But it is not only as 
the southern bulwark of Etruria, or as the successful 
competitor of Rome for the laurels of war for a space 
of nearly four hundred years, that Veii claims atten- 
tion ; she appears also as the instructress of the seven- 
hilled city, in the various arts of civilization for which 
the Etruscans have ever been fieimous. In the task of 
describing the present state of a city, of which, a cen- 
tury a^r the reipi of Augustus, no traces remained, 
I shall avail myself of the labours of the most recent 
visitor to this interesting spot, George Dennis, whose 
treatise on the ancient cities of Etruria surpasses 
every other work on the subject, in taste, jud^nent, 
and perseverance : — 

'^ The ancient road from Rome seems to have left 
the Vi& Cassia about the fifth milestone, not hr from 
the sepulchre vulgarly, but erroneously, called that of 
Nero, and to have pursued a serpentine course to Veii ; 
but this road. Sir William Gell thinks, has been little 
travelled since the formation of the Vi^ Cassia (a.u. 
629), yet it must have been the way to the Municipium 
that subsequently arose on the site. Instead of pur- 
suing this ancient tract, now distinguishable only to a 
practised eye by the sepulchres and tumuli at its side, 
travellers usually push on to La Storta, the first post- 
house fi'om Rome, and beyond the ninth milestone on 
the Vi^ Cassia. Hence it is a mile and a half to Isola 
by the carriage-road ; but the visitor on horse or fioot 
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may save half a mile, by taking a pathway across 
the downs. When Isola Farnese ^ comes into sight, let 
him halt a while to admire the scene. A wide sweep of 
the Campagna lies before him, in this part broken mto 
ravines or narrow glens, which, by varying the lines 
of landscape, redeem it from the monotony of a plain, 
and by patches of wood relieve it of its usual naked- 
ness ana sterility. On a steep cliff, about a mile dis- 
tant, stands the village of Isola — a village in fact, but 
in appearance a lai'ge chateau, with a few outhouses 
around it. Behind, rises the lono^, swelling ground, 
which once bore the walls, temples, and palaces, of 
Veii, but is now a bare down, partly fringed with 
wood, and without a single habitation on its surface. 
At a few miles distance rises the conical, tufred hill 
of Musino, the supposed scene of ancient rites, the 
Eleusis, or Delphi, it may be, of Etruria. The eye is 
then caught by a tree-crested mound, or tumulus, 
standing in the plain beyond the site of the city; 
then it stretches away to the triple paps of the Monti- 
celli, and to Tivoli, gleaming from the dark slopes 
behmd ; and then it rises and scans the majestic chain 
of Apennines, bounding the horizon with their dark 
gray masses, and rests with delight on La Leonessa 
and other well-known giants of the Sabine mnge, all 
capt with snow. Oh, the beauty of that range! 
From whatever part of the Campagna you view it, it 
presents those long, sweeping outlines, but, consistently 
with the character of the land, preserving, even when 
soarins* highest, the true Italian dignity and repose^ 
the otium cum digitate of Nature." 

Isola is now a wretched hamlet of ruinous houses, 
and even the palace, belonging to the Rospigliosi family, 
is rapidly falhng into decay. The caverns in the cliffs 
around ^ve a mysterious and solemn interest to the 
spot, and whet the traveller's curiosity to see the an- 

* A hamlet about eleven miles from Rome, on the right of 
the yi& Cassia, in the neighbourhood of which is the site of the 
ancient Veii. 
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tiquities of Veii. In the little piazza serernl reUcs 
at Roman dominationi aculptural and inscriptiTey are 
found. 

Dennis summarily describes his gtude, Antonia 
Valeri, as ''a bi^, buriy man, swollen, yon might 
think, with officiu dignity, did not his siulow cheek 
and haggard look betray the ravages of disease— the 
malaria fever, which either emaciates or bloats its 
victims.*' 

We must not expect to find many monuments of the 
past gloiy of Veil. Scarcely one Etruscan site has 
tewer remains, yet Veii lives m the pages of histonr. 

Our limits prevent our making an entira circuit of 
the city, but there are three or four Hiots of interest to 
which we can but direct our readers attention. AmL 
here we must again avail ourselves of the pleasant pen 
of Denn». 

" My guide led the wet into the glen which sepft- 
rates Isola from the ancient city, and in which iftanda 
a mill, most picturesquely situated, with the city cli£b 
towerinff above it, and the stream sinking in a casoide 
into a deep gulley, overshadowed by flex. Henee a 
path leads up to the site of one of the ancient gates. 
Near it are some remains of the walls, composed of 
small rectangular blocks of nenfra.^ 

** The inwmation of the guide, thongli he be supo- 
rior in station and intelligence to the ordinaiy run of 
dcenmi on Etruscan sites, is not to be received widi 
imjdicit iaith. According to him, the mill marks the 
scene of the slmighter of the Fabii — ^that noblest and 
bravest of Roman families: a mere conjecture, arising;; 
probably, from the erroneous notion that Isola was the 
site of their camp.* He also points out some walliiig 
on the Terge of tne diff-bound plateau, that here pro- 

' A volcanic stone of a dark, gray colour. 

* ** The Falni,'* observes Dennis, ** were slaughtered on a 
height, not in a valley.** See, however. Dr. Arnold's Esai 
the Gredibilitgr of Earlj Bomaa Histoid, p. 6 (So^fgL 
Hist of Boman Bepublio). 
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jeets into the rkn, and p ro n o un ces it to be the pier of 
a bridge whicn bad Rpanned the bollo\ir at this spot, 
and communicated with a rood in a narrow cleft in the 
hill opposite. The ruins more probably formed a por- 
tion of the citj wbHs. 

^ Following the line of the high around to the east, 
I passed sot^eJ other fragments of the ancient walls, 
all mere embankments, and then struck across bare 
downs, or corn-fields, into the heart of the city. A field, 
overgrown with briers, was pointed out bj Antonio as 
the site of excarations where were found, among other 
remains, the colossal statue of Tiberius, now in the 
Yatican, and the twelve Ionic columns of marble which 
sustain the portico of the post-office at Rome. This 
was probably the forum ot the Roman ' Mtmitnpium 
Attfffuttum YetenSy which rose on the ruins of Etrus- 
can Veii. The eolumbariMim, or Roman septdchre hard 
by, must have been without the limits of the muniei" 
ptum-y which occupied but a small portion of the ori- 
ginal city: when first opened, it contained stuccoes 
and paintings in excellent preservation ; but it is now in 
a state of utter ruin. 

'^ I now entered on a wide down, overrun with rank 
vegetation, where tall thistles and bners phiyed no 
small devilry with one's lower Hmbs, and would deny 
all passi^ to the fair sex, save on horseback. On 1 
strug^edt passing^ what Antonio declared to be an 
ancient theatre, but what ia merely a Roman tomb, 
till 1 found traces of an ancient road, slightly sunk be* 
tween banks* This was the road from Rome to the 
munidpium; and after crossing the site of the andenl 
city, in a direct line, it fbll mto the Yik Cassia. I 
traced it a long distance across the briery down, and 
then into a deep hollow, choked with thickets, where I 
came upon a la^ polygonal block of basalt, such at 
usually compose Roman pavement. This was without 
the limits at the Etrusean city, in a narrow holhyw 
which sbparaitod the city from Ha Arx. At this spot 
isafiragnfeentiKftiieaDGieDftwalls. The road ran down 
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the bellow towards Rome; and was probably called the 
Vid Veientana. 

'' The Arx is a table-land of no great extent, rising 
precipitously from the deep glens which bound it, 
save at the single point where a narrow ridge unites 
it to the city. Such a position would mark it at once 
as the citadel, even had it not traditionally retained 
its ancient designation in its modem name — Piazza 
d'Armi ; and its juxtaposition and connection with 
the city give it mucn superior claims to be so 
considered, than those which can be urged for the 
height of Jsola Fiu*nese, which is separated from the 
city by a wide hollow. There is also every reason to 
believe that this is the site of the earliest town. . . . 

'^ I walked round the Piazza d'Armi, and from the 
yerge of it^ cliffs looked into the beautiiul glen on 
either hand, through which, far beneath me, wound 
the two streams which girded in Veii, and into the 
broader and more beautiful hollow, through which, 
after uniting their waters, they flowed— once as the far- 
famed Cremera — to mingle with the Tiber. Peculiar 
beauty was imparted to these glens by the rich 
autumnal tints of the woods, which crowned the 
verge, or clothed the base, of their red and gray clifis j 
the dark russet fohage of the oaks ; the orange or 
brilliant red of the mantling vines, heightened by the 
contrast of the green meadows below. Scarcely a 
sign of cultivation met the eye — one house alone on 
the opposite cliff; no flocks or herds sprinkled the 
meadows beneath : it was the wild beauty of sylvan, 
secluded nature." 

And now comes the painful contrast. How differ- 
ent was the scene that met the eye of Camillus, as 
he gazed from this spot after his capture of Veii ! 
All the horrors of a conquered city, wnich a Sallust 
could describe, were to be found in the smouldering 
ruins. Still was slaughter raging ; the shouts of the 
victors, the shrieks oi the vanquished, were mingled 
in one horrible chorus; here, the victorious solmers 
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pressed up through the hollow ways into the citjr, 
eager for spoil^ there, the wretched inhabitants fled 
across the open country in reckless and hopeless despair. 

*^ The story of the cunieulus or mine of Camillus is 
well known : how he carried it up into the temple 
of Juno, within the citadel ; how ne himself led nis 
troops to the assault ; how they overheard the Etrus- 
can arwtpeXy before the altar of the st)ddess, declare 
to the king of Veii that victory would rest with him 
who completed the sacrifice ; how thev burst through 
the floormg, seized the entrails, and bore them to 
Gamillust who offered them to the goddess with his 
own hand ; how his ti'oops swarmed in throufij'h the 
mine, opened the gates to their fellows, and obtained 
possession of the city. Verily, as Livy sapiently 
remarks, * it were not worth while to approve or 
disapprove these things, which are better fitted to be 
set forth on a stage which delighteth in marvels^ 
than to be received with implicit faith. In matters 
of such antiquity, I hold it sufficient if what seemeth 
truth be received as sucli.' " ^ 

After the lapse of ages the site of Veii was agtun 
colonized by Augustus, but its glory had fiided, and 
the new colony, wliich occupiea scarcely a third of 
the extent of the ancient city, struggled for a century 
for existence, till, in the days of Adrian, it again 
sank into decay. 

"This, then," resumes Dennis, "was Veii! — who 
now remembers its existence ? What ruins — what 
traces of it are left? Hardly can we credit our 
annals, which tell us Veii has been. For the inscrip* 
tions found on the spot prove that the colony con- 
tinued at least to exist to a late period of the Koman 
empire. 

" Every time I visit Veii, I am struck with the rapid 
progress of destruction. Nibby and Gell mention 

' Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etrurifl. 8vo, LoncLi. 
p. 2, sqq. The reader may compare a briefer sketch given in 
Wood's '< Letters of an Architect," ii. p. 93, sq. 
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macnj raiMiiis wioch are no longer TuiUe. Tbe site 
btfl iem to shew on ewerj rmff^ding jetr. Even 
maMOTT, such 93 the pier of the bridge ofor the 
Foen ii Fonn^loy that from its maaaiveneflB might 
delV the pilferings of the peasantry, is torn to pieees, 
and the blocks^ reraoTed to form walls or nou«s 
elsewhere, so that, ere long, I fear it will be said 
of Veii, ^ Her rerj ruins hare perished' — etknmperiire 
rmnmr > 

I can add little to these int ere sti ng remarks, hot 
a brief notice of the fiontioo occupied bv Veii in early 
Roman history. That she was a city of comidenilde 
antiquity, even during the supposed reign of Romnhn, 
may be inferred from the power to which she had 
attained, even at so early a period. Possessing a Taat 
territory, extending on tlie south and east to the Tiber, 
and on the south-west to the sea, with many towns whoUy 
dependent on her for protection and rasouroes, Veii 
may have formed the leading one of the twelve cit»s 
of the Etruscan Confederation. 

It is sad, however, to find that not a vestige of the 
taste and skill which distin^shed the inhabitants of 
Veii can be pointed out. ^ ar, nothing but war, fbra» 
the whole history of this proud antagonist of Rome. 
And although it is probable that many of the wanr^ 
with this people, which Livy mentions,* were huddled 
in to fill up a gap in an eventless year — although neither 
Livy nor Dionysius of Halicamassus deserve much 
credit in respect to their histories of early time — no 
scepticism can overthrow the obvious fact that Veii was 
to Rome what Carthage was at a later period — an 
enemy too respectable to be despised, and sufficiently 
formidable to give great uneasiness to her rising neigh- 
bour. 

Niebubr and his followers have done much to rob us 
of the delightful legends which a Macaulay has made 
a part of our own best baUad literature. Even in our 

' Bemiis, ibid. p. \% aqq. 

' They are earefaUy •ouMntoi fagr Denaii^ y, VB^ sff. 
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MJOgh^ oldy torn, scribUed, and dog-eared '^ Groldsmith," 
Boman hUtory is much more interesting than in the 
iMavTy tnithHseeking, romance-destrojine^ yolumes of 
the German reformer of history. Painful is the feeling 
which divests oar minds of old recdlections, and whic^ 
while it remodels our thoo^ts, gives us only a fresh 
troop of uncertainties in their stead. The sorrowfU 
deatn of Lucretia, the expulsion of the kin^ by the 
enthusia8tic heroism of Brutus— his deat£ no less 
heroic ; the valour of Horatius ; the martyr-like intre- 
pidity of Mutius Scsevola ; and the modest daring of a 
Ukelia — all these pretty leo^ends, in which Veii bears so 
conspicuous a place^ of which it is the chief occasion^ 
we are fcs-bidaen to beHeve. All we know of eaaij 
Rome is, that we know nothing : our legendary infor- 
mation is taken away, and there is nought to recom- 
pense us for its loss, save a mass of loose fieusts, and 
often distorted inferences. 

One of the most interefe^g of these ^' old wives' 
tales," is the narrative given by Livy ^ and others, oc' 
the prodJOT of the Albain Lake, which ushered in the 
final overuirow of VeiL My readers must not believe 
it, but I will tell it, nevertheless. 

In the year of Rome 356, when the Romans had 
already lain eight years before the walls of Veii, a won- 
drous phenomenon took place, which was held to be a 
portent of some fearful coming event. In the height 
of summer, when the streams were parched up, and 
even rivers became fordable, the waters of the Alban 
Lake suddenly rose to an extraordinary height, threat- 
ening to overflow their barrier, « and deluge the beau- 
tiful territory of the Campagna. In vain were the gods 
wearied with supplications and offerings, and the Ro- 
mans resorted to the Delphic oracle for information 
touching so strange an event. 

But it so happened that at one of the outposts of 
the camp before Veii, the soldiers fell to gossiping with 

' Liv. V. 15, sqq. Cicero de Div. i. 44. 

' ** The cratej-lip of an extinct volcano.**— Dennis. 
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tlie townsmen, and one of them, a Roi 
who had made acquaintance with an ol 
was renowned as a isoothMayer, lamented 
fricndy ttssertinfr that he would be involv4 
mon niin when Vcii was taken. The sooti 
inir, replied — " Vain are your attempts tc 
of Veii, seeing that it has been revealed 
can Art, that when the Alban Lake shal 
watera bo drained off so as not to niing^le wi 
god« will not desert Veii." Tiie centuric 
ing the old man's skill in divination, thoi 
these words, and the next day went to hi 
under the pretence of consulting him toi 
signs and portents, led him far away fn 
then seizi. L^f him suddenly in hisarms, he 
to the liomun camp. Thence he was t^k 
senate, to whom he re|>eated his prophecy 
the gods would not have it cancelled, U 
written in the books of Destiny. The h 
little heeded the prophecy, but it was con 
oracle brought back from Delphi: — ** I 
heed lest ye allow the water to remain 
Lake : let it not flow to the sea in its nat 
Draw it off, and diffuse it thi-ougli yoi 
•hall je stand victors on the walls of Veii 
WBB formed through the rocky hill, and tl 
waters of Albano were drawn off. Sc 
millus fulfilled the prophecy, and Veii : 
rise agaizL 
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the townsmen, and one of them, a Roman centurion, 
who had made acquaintance with an old citizen who 
was renowned as a soothsayer, lamented the fote of his 
friend, asserting that he would be involved in the com- 
mon ruin when V eii was taken. The soothsayer, laugh- 
ing, replied — '' Vain are your attempts to take this city 
of Veil, seeing that it has been revealed by the Etrus- 
can Art, that when the Alban Lake shall swell till its 
waters be drained off so as not to mingle with the sea, the 
^^B will not desert Veii." The centurion, well know- 
mg the old man's skill in divination, thought much of 
these words, and the next day went to him again, and, 
under the pretence of consulting him touching certain 
aigns and portents, led him far away from the walls ; 
then seizLg him suddenly in his arms, he bore him off 
to the Boman camp. Thence he was taken before the 
senate, to whom he repeated his prophecy, saying that 
the god« would not have it cancelled, mr tlius was it 
written in the books of Destiny. The senate at first 
little heeded the prophecy, but it was confirmed by the 
oracle brought back from Delphi : — *' Romans, take 
heed lest ye allow the water to remain in the Alban 
Lake : let it not flow to the sea in its natural channel. 
Draw it off, and diffuse it through your fields. So 
•hall ye stand victors on the walls of Veii." A tunnel 
WBB formed through the rocky hill, and tlirough it the 
waters of Albano were drawn off. Soon after Ca- 
millus fulfilled the prophecy, and Veil fell, never to 
rise again. 
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ROME. 

If it is difficult to say a little on the subject of Athens, 
Rome presents an equal disadvantage to the historic 
sketcher. The ffig^tic volumes of Piranesi, tlie volu- 
minous cyclopaedias collected by a Gnevius, a Pitiscus, 
or a Muratori, have exhausted all the mingled appli- 
ances of art, literature, and learning', upon the city of 
the Seven Hills, and their materials have, in turn, fur- 
nished a host of compilers with subjects, the discussion 
of each of which has, in some cases, formed many a 
folio. 

In the last article, I have adverted to the imcertainty 
of early Roman history, and it is for this reason that x 
shall be but brief in my notice of this city. Where 
imcertainty reigns and the limits of a work preclude 
discussion, there is no alternative. What I wish chiefly 
to impress upon my reader, is the important influence 
of Roman history and literature upon that of the rest 
of the world, and especially of our own country. 

What endless stories of the Arcadian life of early 
Italy does the Palatine hill suggest to our minds! 
Here was the little cottage of Evander,* beneath the 
humble roof of which, the Arcadian king, like some 
patriarch of holier history, received the jaded and 
weather-beaten Trojans, as they sought a new land, 
that should hereafter inspire a Virgil with the most 
delicious description ever penned. On this hill, too, 
were the noble oabes exposed, who, miraculously pre- 
served, became the founders of a State that was to 
command the world. At the southern extremity of the 

* See Yenuti, Antichita di Roma, 4to, i. pt. 1, p. 2* 
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present foinim, and just under the Palatine hill, stands 
the church of St. Theodore, traditionally said to be the 
temple afterwards erected to Komulus by Tatius. It is 
of a circular foim, and the brazen wolf, commemorating' 
the curious manner in which the founders of Rome were 
nurtured, occupied a place here till the sixteenth cen- 
tury. " But this last fiust," observes a visitor, " is 
surely of no authority to demonstrate this to be the ori- 
g^al building. The roof is imquestioaably modera, 
nor is there anjrthing to a common eye which bespeaks 
peculiar antiquity." In Spence's anecdotes, however, 
we find another argument in its favour : he says, '^ that 
the Roman matrons of old used to carry their children, 
when ill, to the temple of Romulus ; and the women 
still carry their chiloren to St. Theodore on the same 
occasions.*'* 

Such is a slight specimen of the legendary associa- 
tions with which, even in these days, the site of the 
ancient capital of the western world is replete. It is a 
city of s^ods and heroes, and even in its dirty streets, 
and amidst its dirtier population, some feeble concep- 
tions of its ancient nooility and magnificence rise in 
our ima^nation. Although the Tarpeian rock has 
dwindled away from the precipitous height which was 
once fearful to contemplate, still the fate of ^' La bella 
Tarpeia," as she is still called by the neighbouring pea- 
santry, makes us think of the faithless maiden whose 
death Propertius has so gracefully worked into the 
jform of an ele^-y, or of a manlius, whose fate might 
serve as a significant lesson to many a political adven- 
^er of modem times. 

Rome has undergone changes so great, even previous 

* Burton, Description of the AntiqmtieB, Ac. of Borne, 8to, 
p. 467. Useful informatioxi on the whole topography of Rome 
inll he found in Professor Ramsay's Roman Antiquities (Encycl. 
Metrop.)- My notice of Rome is purposely hrief, as much has 
been already mentioned connected with it8 history in preyioos 
articles, especially under Jerusalem and Veii. Moreover, the 
suhiect is so fully treated in popular books, that but little is 
required m « iniume like the preient 
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to tbe introdnctioii of ChriMsfurity, that we can bnrdlj 

be surprised that so few monuments appei-tninmg to 

the days of the RepuUic have been handed down to us. 

The Palatine hill, with the mde huts built by the hardj 

followers of Romulus, was as great a con^'ast to tfate 

Gn^tid when beautified and oovered with stately 

buildings by Tarquin, as its impcnrfeet restoration after 

its dedtiniction by the Gauls (a. u. 365) pre5«ented to ite 

subsequent state. The capture ci Corinth tended at 

once to humanize the tastes of private individuals, and 

to iumish the means of gratifying thenu Gradually, 

the study of Grecian art developed itsdf in the increased 

splendour of private dwellings and public offices, just 

88 the literature of Rome spi-ang up &om the imitation 

of the older Greeks. In £ftcty " we can scarcely fid 

coming to this conclusion, that ardiitecture was at a 

v>ery low ebb in Rome, when it was at its heigiit m 

Gh*eece, and in the Grecian colonies. The remains aft 

Athens, such as the Parthenon, the temple of Thes^M^ 

and the Propylsea, carry us bac^ to the time of Peridea, 

whidi answers to die year of Rome 302. In Sicily, the 

temples of Egesta and Girs^ti remind us of the ravages 

which the Carthaginians had inflicted upon the island^ 

before the Romans had a navy in their ports to contend 

with them. If we come still nearer to them in Magna 

Grtecia, we have the temples of Psestwn, over whose 

history a veil of mystery is spread, through which wa 

endeavour to look into those times which are prior to 

existing records. But at Rome there seems to have 

been no national genius which could strike out ssdi 

magnificent works ; and for many years, no national 

taste which would care to imitate them. A patriot im 

the days of Augustus, if taunted upon this defed^ 

would probably have made the rudeDess and ineleganoi 

of his ancestors a topic of admiration ; but in compariBy 

the Romans with tne Athenians, we cannot deny that 

the latter were the most polished nation of the twoz 

and as a dictator taken mnn a plough or a cuntol 

built of brick, does not exfiite m vs any patriotic feeling, 
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we may, perhaps, be allowed to sympathize more with 
the fate of Athens than of Rome/ ^ 

Although the saying that ''Augustus foimd the 
capitol of orick, and left it of marble " is probably an 
epigrammatic exaggeration, yet there is no doubt that 
this prince, whose reign is proverbially associated with 
Roman prosperity in its hignest state, contributed more 
than any of bis predecessors to the magnificence which 
made Rome the '' fairest of things." Desuing, as we 
do, to contemplate Rome at her highest pitch of 
political glory and splendour, let us ta^Ke a brief view 
of the times of Augustus Octavianus. 

But, before we proceed to this interesting subject, 
let us bear in mind the fact, that the Rome of Augustus 
had not by any means attained the architectural per- 
fection wmch it afterwards boasted. The drunken tolly 
of a Nero, who rivalled in madness the incendiary of 
the temple at Ephesus, doubtless destroyed most of 
the principal builaings, but was perhaps oeneficial in 
leadmg to more scientific arrangements in the recon* 
struction of the city. At all times, Rome had been an 
object of admiration and interest. When the barbarian 
Gauls, who had, centuries before, forced its gates, and 
penetrated to the forum where the senators sat in 
solemn conclave, were awed by the grandeur which 
even then formed so great a contrast to their own 
rou^h, wandering homes, well might a Caractacus, 
fresn from the cavem-dwellinffs of oiu* own isle, marvel 
at the love of conquest which could make his humble 
dominions an object of envy to the possessors of a city 
of palaces. Even the Greeks, tutored in a more ex- 
clusive school of art, severer in their taste, and more 
reserved in their criticisms, could not deny the won- 
drous beauty of that city which had proved so fatal to 
their own prosperity. " Constantius," observes Eustace, 
'^ a cold and unfeeling prince, who had visited all tiie 
cities of Greece and Asia, and was familiar with the 
superb exhibitions of Ephesus, Magnesia, and Athens, 

* Burton, p. 47. 
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was struck dumb with admiration as he proceeded in 
triumphal pomp through the streets; but when he 
entered the forum of Trajan, and beheld all the won- 
ders of that matchless structure, he felt for once a 
momentary enthusiasm, and burst into exclamations of 
surprise and astonishment. Strabo, who had traversed 
Greece in every direction, and was without doubt inti- 
mately acquainted with all the beauties of his coimtry, 
and, like every other Greek, not a little partial to its 
claims to pre-eminence, describes the magnificence of 
Home as an object of transcendant glory, that surpassed 
expectation, and rose far above all human competition. 
If Greeks, so jealous of the arts and edifices of their 
native land ; if emperors of the East, who idolized their 
own capital, and looked with envy on the ornaments of 
the ancient city, — were thus obliged to pay an invo- 
luntary tribute to its superior beauty, we may pardon 
the well-founded enthusiasm of the Romans themselves, 
when they represent it as t|ie epitome of the universe, 
and an abode worthy of the gods. And, indeed, if 
Virgil, at a time when Augustus had only begim his 
projected improvements, and the architectural glory of 
the city was in its dawn, ventured to give it the proud 
appellation of reritm pulcherrimn, we may conjecture 
what it must have been in the reign of Hadrian, when 
it had received all its decorations, and blazed in its fiill 
meridian splendour. Even in its decline, when it had 
twice experienced barbaric rage, and had seen some of 
its fairest edifices sink in hostile flames, it was capable 
of exciting ideas of something more than mortal gran- 
deur, and raising the thoughts of a holy bishop from 
earth to heaven. After the Gothic war itself, which 

fave the last blow to the greatness of Rome, when it 
ad been repeatedly besieged, taken, and ransacked, 
yet then, though stripped of its population, and aban- 
doned with its tottering temples to time and desolation ; 
even then, deformed by barbarism, wasted by pestilence, 
and bowed down to the ground under the accumulated 
judgments of Heaven, the ' Eternal City ' still retained 
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its imp<>rial ff atures, nor appeared less than the mi atn w 
of the world '*» 

It is indeed certain, that, altboug'h literature decUaed 
rapidly after the time of Augustus, as well as that the 
Latin tongue, by its gradual deterioration and admix- 
ture with African words and phraseology, pruved a 
corresponding declension in critical taste, arcnitectim 
stOl flourished, and the later Roman emperors dlsplajed 
their zeal or ambition, not only by decorating the capital 
of their empire, but by restoring, rebuilding, and beaa- 
tifyine the cities of Asia Minor and of the East. We 
shall hereafter recur to the present state of Rome. At 
present, the leading features of the Augustan age daim 
eiir attention. 

Whatever immoraUties may disgrace the memorj «f 
this prince, he stands out as tne patron of literature waA 
art, and as a kind friend and companion in private lifc. 
Loving hterature for its own saxe, his patronage ef 
Virepil and Horace was not a mere display for ostenti^ 
tioirs sake, but a rational enjoyment of tne society «f 
those who were most capable of making the private 
hours of a prince agreeable. HsBcenas, a man of eqnallj 
mixed character with his royal master, was an exeeUenl 
^' introducer " of such companions, and to him mvat 
much of the humanizing influence of these most popolw 
of poets be ascribed. 

But the literature of this age, and of the period im- 
mediately preceding it, cannot be regarded as oriffinal 
in any sense of uie word. The Romans had lonr 
benefited by the thoughts of the Athenian sagee and 
poets. Even the prefaces of Cicero to his philosophical 
wcrks teemed with allusions to the works of those wiae 
men to whose instruction he had committed his soq 
Harcua,' while his pleasing, but not often soniid 
reasonings have been amusingly diaraeteriaed as 
*^ Plato and water." Julius Gsesar s Gommentariea, en 
the contrary, which were never intended to take the place 

* £ittUoe*8 ClassifSAl Tour. 

* OC Cmuo di OiL I'kvr. a. 1 
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of a regular history^ are distinguished by a simple 
elegance of language that equals the choicest Latinity 
of Uicero, as well as by an original natvetS of style, 
which shews his genuine enjoyment of a subject in 
which he had borne so conspicuous a part. 

By the poets of this time, tnough they had for the most 
part cast off the rough Latinity in wmch Pacuvius and 
Ennius, and subsequently, but in a more softened form, 
Catullus and Lucretius, had written, metrical rules were 
adhered to with more strictness, harmony of rhythm 
and cadence more studied, than before. But still, all was 
imitation of the Greeks. Do we admire the Eclogues 
of Virgil ? What is there but Theocritus, the Sjrracusan 
bucolist, pruned, it is true, of much indelicacy, and 
oftentimes expanded with singular felicity of treatment 
and design. Again, the ^neid is but a cento of the 
best passa^s of Homer and Apollonius, blent with 
singmar feucity into one narrative, heightened by all 
the charms of languas'e, and by a delicacy of pathos, 
in which Virgil stood pre-emment. The Georgics 
possess more claims to originality, as far as their 
richness in allusions purely ItaHan go, but hei*e, too, 
Hesiod, Aratus, and Nicanaer cross our path. Equally 
dependent upon the Greeks are the minor poets of this 
period : in short, it is an age in which luxury has 
chastened and refined taste, while it has destroyed 
originahty. 

The progress of the arts was on a steady advance. 
Even the atrocious peculations and violence of a Verres 
had been useful in raising the standard of taste, and it 
furnishes the best objects for its employment. Archi- 
tecture, painting, ana sculpture, all throve rapidly, and 
Rome vied with its luxiuious Pompeian neignbours in 
the el^ance of her palaces and private dwellings, 
while her dilletanti viea with one another in collecting 
the choicest rarities from every clime. Peace through- 
out the greater part of the world favoured this happy 
state ol things, and the " gxilden a^e ** truly seemed 
to have returned under the mild dommion of Augustus. 

A A 
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But as literature fell, so did architecture improve 
at Rome ; and when the feeble writings of an Anto- 
ninus, or the heavy, powerless compositions of the 
" writers of the Augustan history," had taken the 
place of the nervous, manly lan^iage of a Tacitus, the 
rage for building went on as hotly as ever. In fact, 
an almost morbid taste for rearing vast edifices, and 
for building over tracts which before scarcely pos- 
sessed a single inhabitant, is sometimes a witness of 
approaching downfall. It was so with Rome. Atten- 
tive to the oeautiiying of cities, sometimes too remote 
to be faithful allies, she sapped her domestic stren^h ; 
and by spreading her resources too widely apart from 
each other, crippled the strength that had been accu- 
mulated by the persevering labours and imtiring energy 
of the great men of so many centuries. A prey to 
disaffection at home, and to tne incursions of an over- 
whelming horde of barbarians from without, ancient 
Rome fell. To its present degraded state, we shall 
briefly advert in our concluding remarks. 

Let us now take a slight view of the forum, the 
g^tmd scene of the struggles of a |)eople for a liberty 
they could so readily lose in the former scene of their 
victory ; the place where a Virginius had sacrificed 
his child to preserve her honour, and where the corpse 
of Caesar had been made to preach a mute sermon tnat 
extinguished the last breath of expiring' freedom. Let 
us think of it, when palaces and temples reared them- 
selves one above another, and seemed to blend their 
marble fagades with the warm ItaHan sky that encom* 
passed so delicious a picture. 

It lay between the Capitoline and Palatine hills; 
it was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all 
sides with porticos, shop^i, and other edifices ; on the 
erection of which immense sums had been expended, 
and the appearance of which was very imposing, 
especially as it was much enhanced by numerous 
statues. What emotions must have been raised withm 
the minds of the people on gazing at these statues ! 
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I low many gTiidges, liow inucli strife, Low iiiiich 
pleasure was awakened to recollection by their pi-e- 
sence ; connected as they were with all the ancient 
tales the priests disseminated, the patricians derided, 
and the piebs believed. What must be the feelings 
of the modem traveller who gazes on the relics left of 
tliis busy mart and throng of men ! In the middle 
was the mysterious plain called the Gurtian Lake, into 
which, when it gaped for a victim, Curtius, as the 
old fable related, plimged full armed, to avert the 
fete impending over Rome. What a shout his coun- 
trymen sent up to Jove, as the yawning gulf, appeased 
by the sacrifice of the bravest man of Kome, closed 
for ever. On one side were the elevated seats from 
which the orators addressed their energetic appeals to 
the Romans, and the magistrates their ^^ wise saws 
and modem instances." These benches or pulpits were 
called Rostra^ because they were decorated with tlie 
beaks of the vessels taken in a naval engagement 
with the inhabitants of Andum. In the vicinity 
was situated that portion of the fomm, named the 
Comitium, where the assemblies of the people, called 
Comitia Guriata, were held. In the direction of the 
Via Sacra, stood the temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, and that mentioned already under the name of 
the Church of St. Theodore, and then known as the 
temple of Romulus and Remus. Farther on, also on 
the lefb hand, was the temple of Peace, and the arch 
of Titus, " both," as Wood observes,* " monuments 
of the destruction of Jerusalem." Farther still, rises 
the glorious fragments of the yet stately Colosseum, 
grander, perhaps, in its desolation than when Rome 
boasted its most glorious era. 

On the hill, the highest of the seven, stood the 
Capitol, the centre of the wishes and the hopes of 
Bome. The ascent to this mighty fortress-temple 
was by a flight of a hundred steps. It was at once 
the oldest, largest, and grandest building in the city. 
* Letters of an Architect, t i. p. 327. 
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Tt extended for two hundred feet on each side, as it 
was square in form. Its g^it^s were of brass, and it 
was adorned with costly g^Idin^s. The walls enclosed 
three principal structures. The temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus in the centre, the temple of Juno on the 
left, and the temple of Minerva on the right. Some 
small chapels were also comprehended within the 
boundaries of the buildincrs, and also the Casa 
Romuli, or cottage of Romulus, — the thatch-covered 
building to which the suj>erstitious mob of Home 
looked up with so much ro p?ct and admiration. The 
Basilicae, of which we shall speak hereafter, were also 
in this neighbourhood. Ascending the Palatine, we 
pause at the ruins of the palaces of the Caesars. 

" The long vaults, where a partial destruction 
admits a gleam of daylight to their deep recesses; 
the terraces, which seem to bid defiance to time ; the 
half domes, and solid piers, attesting the grandeur of 
their ancient construction ; the walls fringed with 
shrubs, principally evergreen ; the very intricacy of 
the plan, ana the mixture of kitchen-gardens and 
vineyards, where once the voice of harmony resounded 
through lofty halls decorated with the finest produc- 
tions of art ; all impress the mind with the recollection 
of past glory."' 

The view from the Palatine is interesting, and 
the prospect varied. Many of the principal buildings 
are to be seen from this point. Below the mount, is 
the temple of Romulus ; farther left, is that consecrated 
to Vesta ; between both, was the arch of Janus ; in the 
immediate neighbourhood was the temple of Castor 
and Pollux ; and not very far distant, that of Apollo. 
" All these names," observes Wood, " and almost every 
inch of groimd, is disputed by the Roman antiquaries ; 
but about such dissensions the imagination does not 
trouble herself." In fact, as I have already observed 
in reference to ancient Roman legends, we find too 
much pleasure in believing, to wish to give way to the 

» Wood, tip. 328. 
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scepticism even of a Niebuhr. Besides, it has been 
well remarked by Burton,' " if we must have visible 
objects on which to fix our attention, we have the 
ground itself, on which the Romans trod ; we have 
the Seven Hills; we have the Campus Maitius; the 
Forum ; all places femUiar to us from history, and in 
which we can assign the precise spot where some 
memorable action was performed. Those who feel a 
gratification in placing their footsteps where Cicero or 
Caesar did befoi*e them, in the consciousness of standing 
upon the same hill which Manlius defended, and in aU 
those associations which bring the actors themselves 
upon the scene, may have all their enthusiasm satisfied, 
and need not complain that there are no monuments 
of the Republic. Home is, indeed, a melancholy wreck 
of what it was ; but the circuit of the walls being the 
same at this moment as in the time of the Emperor 
Aurehan, we have so far a point of connection between 
former times and our own ; and what is wanting in 
many ancient cities, — we can positively identify the 
limits which it occupied. But in Rome we can do 
more : fi*om the records of history, we can trace the 
gradual increase of the city fit)ra the time when 
Komulus had his cottage on the Capitol, to the final 
extension of the walls by Aurelian." 

I have now to crave my reader's attention on a 
painful subject. Whatever may be the anxiety of the 
Christian on behalf of the Jews, who to this day per- 
sist in withholding their belief in Him whom tneir 
forefathers crucifice4> and dispiriting as is the compa- 
ratively small success of the attempts made for their 
conversion, the state of Papal Rome is a subject fraught 
with a no less painful interest. It is fearful to contem- 
plate the degraded condition of the lazzaroni of modem 
Italy, and, m their listless and profligate lounging, to 
read the demoralizing influence of Popery. Licentious 
indifference to the duties of common life are ill atoned 
by the purchased partlon or indulgence of a piiest : 
1 Antiquities of Home, p. 47, sq. 
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little does the pomp and luxury of the Pai)al processions 
agree with tue characteristics of the " nshennan*8 
son." Yet there is a stem vitality in Romanism that 
mocks our imdei-standing, althougli we cannot deny its 
existence. Romanism is a riddle, the interpretation of 
which lies but too deeply in the dark passions and 
most inward failing^s ot mankind. Yet does not the 
fact, that the Papal authority is to this hour supported 
by the soldiery of a neighbouring' nation, little remark- 
able for its religious or believing tendency, sadly 
satirize the assumption of the keys of heaven and 
earth by a so-called prince, who cannot retain the 
keys of his own city '( It is for God alone to decree 
and bring about the great change that shall substitute 
healthful employment for almsgiving, the Bible for 
the breviary, and the Gospel for tradition. God send 
the day be not far off ! 

Superstition took its birth from Rome, and stoutly 
has Rome nurtured the sturdy bantling that is now 
ea])ping her vitals, and consuming her population with 
the disease of sloth and ignorance. Relics the most 
apocryphal, traditions the most extravagant, take their 
stand by the side of the saints of the New Testament 
and the inspired word of the Almighty. The dome of 
St. Peter's rears its head jwoudly above every sur- 
rounding; structure, and claims for itself that pre-emi- 
nence wiiich the A])ostle disclaimed. How unmeaning 
is such a conception of Peter's character? How utterly 
at variance with Scripture, or with the simplest evi- 
dence drawn from a knowledge of human nature ! To 
this day, it is matter of uncertain tradition whether 
St. Peter ever was at Rome at all; and surely, had 
such an idea as Paj)al supremacy ever formed a part of 
the Christian dispensation, it would have been esta- 
blished on a safer and sounder footing than on the 
doubtiiJ interpretation of a single text of Scripture. 

Eustace, describing the Basilica of St. Peter, has the 
fulloi^ing pertinent remarks : — 

*^ The liasilica of St. Peter was the first and noblest 
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religious edifice erected by Constantine. It stood on 
part of the circus of Nero, and was supposed to occupy 
a spot consecrated by the blood of numoerless martyrs, 
exposed or slaughtered in that place of public amuse- 
ment by order of the tyrant. JBut its principal and 
exclusive advantage was the possession ot the body of 
St. Peter, — a circumstance which raised it in credit and 
consideration above the Basilica Lateranensis ; dignified 
its threshold with the honourable appellation of the 
Liraina Apostolorum, or the Threshola of the Apostles ; 
and secured to it the first place in the affection and 
reverence of the Christian world. Not only monks and 
bishops, but princes and emperors visited its sanctuary 
with devotion, and even kissed, as they approached, the 
marble steps that led to its poital. Nor was this reve- 
rence confined to the orthodox monarchs who sat on 
the throne of its founder ; it extended to barbarians, 
and more than once converted a cruel invader into a 
suppliant votary. The Vandal Genseric, whose heart 
seldom felt emotions of mercy, while he plundered 
every house and temple with unrelenting fury, spared 
the treasures deposited under the roof of the Vatican 
Basilica, and even allowed the plate of the churches to 
be carried in solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. 
Totila, who in a moment of vengeance had sworn 
that he would bury the glory and the memory of 
Rome in its ashes, hstened to the admonitions of 
the pontiff, and resigned his fury at the tomb of the 
apostles. 

'* Every age, as it passed over the Vatican, seemed 
to add to its noliness and dignity; and the coronation 
of an emperor, or the installation of a pope, the depo- 
sition of the remains of a prince, or the enshrinement 
of the rehques of a saint, appeared as so many new 
claims to the veneration of tne Christian world.. At 
length, however, after eleven centuries of glory, the 
walls of the ancient Basilica began to give way, and 
s^Tnptems of approaching ruin were become so visible 
about the year 1450, that Nicholas V. conceived the 
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project of taking down the old church, and erecting 
in its stead a new and more extensive structure." 

I have too little taste for the bitterness of relinoua 
controversy to enter farther into the history of St. 
Peter's at Kome, or to desire to dwell upon the corrup- 
tions with which Romanism stands attainted. Let all 
sects find that there are certain common principles of 
Christianity, from which no one may swerve ; let them 
agree on tnose points, and true Catholicism and liberty 
ot conscience will reign together. But for the ipse 
dixit of Papal power, Christendom is no longer the 
field. Neander ^ has well proved *' that the idea of the 
primacy of St. Peter rested on nothing but a mis- 
understanding both of the position which had been 
assigned him in the progressive movement of the 
Church, as also of the particular titles which were 
given to him." Popery is a splendid religious mistake^ 
and a fatal one, because destitute of the inestimable 
elements of a healthy and moderate tendency to self- 
reformation. 



> EccL Hist i. p. 203. 
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To the north of the countries of which we have been 
speaking in the previous chapters, there is a lar&;e 
extent of territory, known by tne name of Scandinavia, 
comprehending modem Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
marK, North Prussia, and Poland. 

In this land dwelt the valiant but predatory tribes, 
to whose distaste for art and literature we owe the loss 
of much that is beautiful and valuable in both ; and 
on the other hand, to whom we owe the liberty we 
possess, by their having thundered down into those 
southern lands where the iron hand of temporal des- 
potism then ruled the world. The shrewd and witty 
author of the '^ Spirit of the Laws,'' has an observation 
which it may not be inapposite to transfer to these 
pages. 

** The great prerogative of Scandinavia," says Montes- 
quieu, '^ and what ought to recommend its inhabi- 
tants beyond every people upon earth, is, that they 
afforded the great resource to the liberty of Europe ; 
that is, to almost all the liberty that is among men. 
The Goth Jomandes calls the north of Europe the 
forge of mankind. I should rather call it the forge 
of those instruments which broke the fetters manufac- 
tured in the south. It was there those valiant nations 
were bred, who left their climes to destroy tyrants and 
slaves, and to teach men that nature naving made 
them equal, no reason could be assigned for tneir be- 
coming dependent, but their mutual happiness.'' 

It is sad to know that the conception of this lively 

* For this chapter on Scandinavia, its colonies and its 
legends, I am indebted to Mackenzie, 
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and feeling writer is more pleasant and brilliant^ than 
borne out oy the truth. 

If they have deprived us of some portion of that lore 
which has hust^d for so many ag;es, they have recom- 
pensed us by leaving" behind them (tor their very 
ghosts are dead !) a rich store of leg-endary poetry 
and interesting^ facts. Of these facts, and of this 
poetry, it is our intention to offer some account in the 
few following" pages, and to shew, that, widely severed 
as their ideas and customs would at first sig^ht seem from 
those of the southern countries, to which this volume 
has been chiefly devoted, yet that they are not, in 
truth, so very dissimilar and distinct. 

" History has not recorded the annals of a people," 
says Mallet,^ " who have occasioned greater, more 
sudden, or more numerous revolutions in Europe than 
tlie Scandinavians, or whose antiquities at the same 
time are so little known. Had, indeed, their im- 
mig-rations been only like those sudden ton'ents of 
which all traces and remembrance are soon effaced, 
the indifference that has been shewn to them would 
have been sufficiently justified by the barbarism they 
have been reproached with. But during those general 
inundations the face of Europe underwent so total a 
change, and during the confusion they occasioned, 
suoh different establishments took place ; new societies 
were formed, animated so entirely with a new spint, 
that the history of our own manners and institutions 
ought necessarily to ascend back, and even dwell a 
considerable time, upon a period which discovers to 
us their chief origin and source. 

" But I ought not barely to assert this. Permit me 
to supjwrt the assertion by proofs. For this ])urpose, 
let us uriefly run over all the different revolutions which 
this pai-t of the world imderwent, during the long" 
course of ages which its history comprehends, in order 
to see what share the nations of the north have liad 

* Mallet's Nortbem Antiquities, preface pp. 55 57, eL lUuek- 
well 1H47. 
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in producing them. If we recur back to the remotest 
times, we observe a nation issuing step by step from 
the forests of Scy thia, incessantly increasing* ana divid- 
ing, to take possession of the uncultivated countries 
which are met with in its progress. Very soon after, 
we see the same people, like a tree full of vigour, 
extend in long branches all over Europe ; we see them 
also carrying with them, wherever they came, from 
the borders of the Black Sea to the extremities of 
Spain, of Sicily, and Greece, a religion simple and 
martial as themselves, a form of government dictated 
by good sense and liberty, a restless unconquered 
spirit, apt to take fire at the very mention of subjec- 
tion and constraint, and a ferocious courage, nourislied 
by a savage and vagaliond Hie. While the gentleness 
of the climate softened imperceptibly the ferocity of 
those who settled in the south, colonies of Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, mixing with them upon the coasts of 
Greece, and thence passing over to those of Italy, 
taught them at last to Hve in cities, to cultivate letters, 
art^, and commerce. Thus their opinions, their cus- 
toms, and genius were blended together, and new 
states were formed upon new plans. Rome in the 
mean time arose, and at length carried all before her. 
In proportion as she increased in grandeur, she forgot 
her ancient manners, and destroyed, among the nations 
whom she overpowered, the original spirit with which 
they were animated. But this spirit continued unal- 
tered in the colder countries of Europe, and maintained 
itself there like the independency of the inhabitants. 
Scarce could fifteen or sixteen centuries produce there 
any change in that spirit. There it renewed itself 
incessantly ; for, during the whole of that long inter- 
val, new adventurers, issuing continually from the ori- 
ginal inexhaustible country, trod upon the heels of 
tiieir fathers, towards the north, and being in their 
turn succeeded by new troops of followers, they pushed 
one another forward like tne waves of the sea. The 
northern countiies, thus overstocked, and imable any 
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longer to contain such restless inhabitants^ equally 
greedy of fflory and plunder, discharged at length 
upon the Koman empire the weig;ht that oppressed 
them? The empire, ill-defended by a people whom 

Erosperity had enervated, were borne down on all sides 
y torrents of victorious armies. We then see the 
conauerors introducing among the nations they van- 
quisned — viz., into the very bosom of slavery and 
sloth, — that spirit of independence and equality, that 
elevation of soul, that taste for rural and militair life, 
which both the one and the other had orig^ally de- 
rived from the same common source, but which were 
then among the Romans breathing their last. Dispo- 
sitions and principles so opposite struggled long with 
forces sufficiently equal; but they united in the end; 
they coalesced together ; and from their coalition sprang 
those principles and that spirit which governed after- 
wards almost all the states of Europe, and which, 
notwithstanding the differences of climate, of religion, 
and particular accidents, do still visibly reign in them, 
and retain to this day, more or less, tne traces of their 
first common origin.*' 

So able, so terse, and so comprehensive a sketch as 
the foregoing, coining, too, from such an authority as 
M. Mallet, will plead an ample apology for its intro- 
duction here, before proceeding to give a view of the 
social life, maimers, and legends of the nations of the 
north, of whom the southern writers, and amongst 
them even the laughter-loving and keen Cervantes, in 
his Persiles and Sigismunda, loved to give a dark and 
exaggerated description. 

As, perhaps, the most curious point concerning the 
Scandinavians is their religious belief, I would prefer 
a brief consideration of it, to speaking of any other 
points connected with them. 

In all early times, and among all secluded nations, 
notions on religion assimilate nearer to the few plain 
doctrines implanted in our nature at the beginning of 
time itself. This was most plainly to be seen among 
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the tribes who settled in the northern parts of Europe 
in the early a^es of migration and colonization. 
Whence these trioes came, it would be fruitless and 
of no utility to inquire : it is enough for the purposes 
of our sketch to state, that they seem to have arrived 
there at a very early era from some more southern 
country. Hallet remarks, in speaking of their early 
faith, that '' the farther back we ascend to the era of 
the creation, the more plainly we discover traces of 
this conformity among the several nations of the 
earth ; but in proportion as we see them dispersed 
to form distant settlements and colonies, they seem 
to swerve from their original ideas, and to assume 
new forms of religion." * 

Their religious system would appear to have been 
very simple. It taught that there was '^ a supreme 
God, master of the universe, to whom all things were 
submissive and obedient." Mallet says, that such was 
the chief Deity of the Teutons according to Tacitus, 
who, as Gibbon* appositely observed, " employed a 
few lines, and Cluverius one hundred and twenty-four 
pages, on this obscure subject. The former discovers 
m Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The 
latter is positive, that under the emblems of the sun, 
the moon, and the fire, his pious ancestors worshipped 
the Trinity in unity." Of the scholar, I have nothing 
to say ; but I put it to the reader, whether the autho- 
ntv of the Latin historian on their religion is of any 
value, when his crude speculations on the origin of the 
Teutons are as follows : — 

^' I am inclined to believe the Germans to be indi- 
genous ; for, in ancient times, those who were desirous 
of changing their residence did not usually travel by 
land but by sea.'' * 

* Mallet, ed. Blackwell, p. 67, whence the substance of the 
following account is chiefly derived. 

' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. Milman, t. L 
cbap. ix. p. 300, n. 62. 

* Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim— quia nee teira olim. 
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What credit can we attach to so unphilosophical 
and puerile an idea ? A more unhappy sentence never, 
perhaps, flowed from his generally happily-guided pen. 
To return, however, to the Scandinavian religion. 

This Supreme Intelligence, answering to tne Shang- 
te and Taou of Laou-Tsz^ and Teen of Kung-foo-t.<^ze 
(Confucius), the Auramazda of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, the Tonacateuctli of the Mexicans, and the myste- 
rious Creative Principle of the Sanskrit Vedas, is called 
in the ancient Icelandic mythology " the Author of 
everything that existeth : the eternal, the ancient, the 
living, and awful Being, the searcher into concealed 
things, the Being that never changeth." Infinite 
power, boundless knowledge, incorruptible justice were 
attributed to this supreme Deity, ana, just as the Pro- 
phet of the East interdicted any corporeal representa- 
tion of Allah, so were the followers of this " pursuing" 
divinity prohibited from attempting to ascribe any 
visible form to him. In wooas and sacred groves 
alone, they thought he could be served with due 
dignity. As a noble modem poet* has sung, so could 
one of these have exclaimed to the worshipper within 
circumscribed walls — 

" Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 
I to the woodlands bend my way, 

And meet religion there ! 
She needs not haunt the high arch'd dome to pray, 
Where storied windows dim the doubtful day; 
At liberty she loves to rove, 

Wide o'er the heathy hill or cowslipt dale ; 
Or seek the shelter of the embowering grove, 

Or with the streamlet wind along the vale. 
Sweet are these scenes to her; and when the Night 
Pours in the North her silver streams of light, 
She woos reflection in the silent gloom. 
And ponders on the world to come." 

Bed classibus, advehebantiur, qui mutare sedes qurcrebant [vole- 
bant], — De Morib. German. \ ii. t. iv. p. 4, ed. Oberlin, Pari.s, 
1820. 

* Southey, in his Lines Written on a Sunday Morning at 
Bristol, 17U5. Works, p. 122. 
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In the solitary woods which still abound in the 
North, the primitive Scandinavian bent in prayer; 
fixing his thoughts upon the abstracted Essence of 
Divinity his creed taught him to adore; in these 
forests " He seemed to reign in silence, and to make 
Himself felt by the respect which He inspired." To 
attribute a form to this Deity would have been sacri- 
lege among the Scandinavians, and in this point they 
much resembled the Persians and Ninevites, who seem 
to have considered their Auramazda as the principle of 
motion, representing him as a winged being in a circle; 
but there was this difference between the Northern 
and Southern faiths, that the Persian appears to have 
undergone some modification, the Auramazda of Be- 
histun having a human face and form. Probably, 
the still more changed faith of the Egyptians had 
some share in bringing forth the variation from the 
primitive idea of the Deity in the Orient. I am sup- 
ported in my presumption by the fact that in the 
Mexican picture-writing, the idea of God is repre- 
sented by a rudely sketched, but decidedly marlced 
circle, precisely as Auramazda surrounds by a circle. ^ 
The circle is the emblem of eternity, and the form of 
the universe. Another remarkable fact to be evolved 
from this is, the evident knowledge that the believers 
in the most ancient creeds possessed of the science 
of geometry — a science, by the way, which is not 
understood now to the degree it was among those 
nations whose part is played in history, and whose 
bones moulder in the forgotten crypts of unknown 
pyramids, tumuli, and barrows. 

From the Supreme Divinity (so ran the belief of 
the Scandinavians) there proceeded a number of in- 
ferior, but yet powerful principles, each ruling in a 
certain manner a certain part of nature, such as the 

* I omitted, in my remarks on the Casa del Oobemador at 
Uxmal, at p. 256, to notice the fact of the thirteen doors of that 
palace corresponding with the nomber of the months of a lunar 
yea*. 
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sun, moon, stars, fire, and earth ; each and all had a 
peculiar genius. To a certain extent, the g^rms of the 
widely-spread system of elves, dwarfs, trolls, nisses, 
necks, mermen, and mermaids, prevailed, but not to 
the extent that it did when the religion, as will pre- 
sently be seen, became degraded irom its solemnity and 
purity. The Spirits of Earth and Air were in their 
minds, but not as Spirits of 111. With them, at that 
time, the Avenging Spirit was the Spirit of Justice, who 
saw with pleasure ana rewarded those who acted well, 
but punished the wicked. MaUet sums up the religious 
code of the Scandinavians in the following words : — 

" They looked up to Him as to the active principle, 
which by uniting with the earth, or passive principle, 
had produced men, animals, plant<t, and all visible 
beings ; they even believed that he was the only agent 
in nature who preserves the several beings, and dis- 
poses of all events. To serve this divinity with 
sacrifices and prayers, to do no wrong to others, 
and to be brave and intrepid in themselves, were all 
the moral consequences they derived from these doc* 
trines." ^ 

In conclusion, a beUef in the most cheering of the 
Christian dogmas '' cemented and completed the 
whole building."* And here I may remark, that no 
doctrine, except that of a supreme and subtly-pervading 

* Northern Antiquities, p. 89. 

* With the Scandinavian ideas on this sabject, compare the 
following passage from Mariner's Tonga Islands, ii. p. 121 : — 

**■ Respecting the human soul, in particular, they imagine it 
to be the finer or more aeriform part of the body, and which 
leaves it suddenly at the moment of death ; and it may be con- 
ceived to stand much in the same relation to the body as tLo 
perfume and more essential qualities of a flower do to itie moro 
solid substance which constitutes the vegetable fibre. They 
have no proper word to express this fine ethereal part of man. 
As to the word loto^ though it may be sometimes used for this 
purpose, it rather means a man's disposition, inclination, pas. 
sion, or sentiment The soul is rather supposed to exist 
throughout the whole extension of the body, but particularly in 
the heart, the pulsation of which is the strength and power of 
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Deity, is so extended, and has retained its pnmitive 
form so distinctly, as a belief in immortality, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Among* the 
most savage races, the idea of a future existence in a 
place of delight is found ; and above all other distinct 
ideas of the manner and locality of enjoyment, that of 
a ffarden is most prevalent. Even the Polynesians, 
and in particular the Friendly Islandera, are not ex- 
cluded Irom this refreshing* portion of imiversal reli- 
gion (viz. those principles and ideas, the foundation of 
every religion), for in the north-west they have their 
Bolotoo afar off, still cherishing in their minds, through 
the lapse of ages, a fond remembrance of the land of 
their parentage — the continent of Asia. As among the 
Polynesians, whose habits and customs (varied only by 
warmth of climate and the modifying circumstances 
connected with a dissimilarity of the productions of the 
earth, and the face of nature generally) resemble those 
of the nations which forced their way into Germany 
and Scandinavia, so nearly as to shew that they came 
of the same stock, so also among the Scandinavians, a 
beautiful garden and palace, where the beer of the 
North and the cava of the South abounded, was the 
paradise whither they expected to return after death, 
and spending eternity in pleasure, reap the profits of 
the hard existence and perils of this Hfe. When Mon- 
gols forced their way over the ice of Behring's Straits to 
America, and Malays put to sea and colonized Polynesia, 
then, too, the Tatar-Malay tribes of Thibet moved 
westward, and taking with them a similar faith, they 
entered Scandinavia.^ 



the Boul or mind. They have no clear distmction between the 
life and the soul, but they will tell you that the foUmofnava 
(the right auricle of the heart) is the seat of life." 

The last idea is far from incorrect, and coincides with the 
Platonic doctrine of the soul being situated in the midst of the 
body. At Tonga, however, the immortality of the soul is only 
parUy believed. 

* It is true that Mr. Blackwell, in his edition, denies that the 

B B 
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Then the pure religion of the Pelasgi of the North 
faltered, the new race^ hardened by travel, conquered 
the others, or rather, as is curioiisly peculiar to the 
races of the North, they amal^mated and became one 
people. The features o^the religion gradualy and im- 
perceptibly altered, and assumed the new form I shall 
endeavour to sketch, by the assistance of the work to 
which I have so often alluded. 

"The most striking alteration," continues Mallet,* *'in 
the doctrines of the primitive religion was in the num- 
ber of the gods who were to be worshipped. A capital 
point in the ancient dogmas was that pre-eminence I 
nave been describing, of one only all-power^ and 
perfect Being over all the other intelligences with 
which univereal nature was peopled. But men be- 
coming, in all appeai*ance, weary of this simplicity of 
religion, associated to the supreme God many of those 
genii or subaltern divinities who had been always sub- 
ordinate to him. As these differed rather in degree of 
power than in essence, the transition was very easy to 
a people who were not very refined and subtle. . . . 
This is what happened in Scandinavia. In process of 
time, that supreme Being, the idea of whom takes in 
all existence, was restrained to one particular province, 
and passed among the generality ot the inhabitants for 
the God of War. No ooject, in their opinion, coidd be 
more worthy his attention, nor more proper to shew forth 
his power. Hence those pictures which are left us of 
him in the Icelandic mytnology, where he is always 
meant under the name of Odin. He is there called tne 
terrible and severe God; the father of slaughter; he 
who giveth victory, and reviveth courage in the con- 
flict; who nameth those who are to be slain. The 

primitive Scandinavian religion was monotheistic, but his arga- 
ments, notwithstanding the learning they exhibit, fail to con- 
vince me that the original religion of the North was polythe- 
istic. The world's progress has been from monotheism to 
polytheism, and thence by a signal interference of Providence, 
back again to monotheism. 
» P. 90, sqq. 
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warriors who went to battle made a vow to send him a 
certain number of souls, which they consecrated to 
him ; these souls were Odin*s right ; he received them 
in Valhalla, his ordinary place of residence^ where he 
rewarded fdl such as died sword in hand. . . . The 
assistance of the Deity was implored in every war that 
was undertaken ; to mm the vows of both parties were 
addressed ; and it was believed that he often descended 
to intermix in the conflict himself, to inflame the fury 
of the combatants, to strike those who were to perish, 
and to carry their souls to his celestial abodes. This 
terrible Deity who took such pleasure in shedding the 
blood of man, was, at the same time, according to the 
Icelandic mythology, their father and creator. 

According to the Edda, Odin " liveth and govemeth 
during the ages ; he directeth everjrthing which is high 
and everything which is low ; whatever is great and 
whatever is small : he hath made the heaven, the air, 
and man, who is to hve for ever; and before the heaven 
and the earth existed, this god Hved already with the 
giants." 

Such was Odin, the God of War. 

But, as in the Chinese Mythology (see p. 166) there 
were the two principles of production, the yin and the 
yang; as in Mexico, Yex-nextli, or Eve, assumed the 
second rank in the mythology ; so in Hellas there was 
attributed to Hera a corresponding rank to that of Zeus ; 
as in the Pacific, the Friendly, Fiiji, and Hamoa islanders 
imagined an island to exist in the north-west, Hke 
Bolotoo, but peopled with females, — so also among the 
later Scandinavians, Frigga, the female principle, and 
wife of Odin, was worsnipped. She was Goadess of 
the Earth, and the same with the Hertha of the Isle 
of Riigen^ and HeUgoland. The same attributes are 

> Mariner's Tonga Islands, t. ii. p. 116. One of the best, 
most comprehensive, and interesting works that has been 
written on any subject connected with the Pacific. 

' I must still agree with Claverias (Germ. Antiq. p. 134), 
given against such authority as that of Bishop Percy, since the 
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given her in all ni\"tholopf}'', but as so many accounts 
are aiven of tliis primitive goddess, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon lu^r. I may remark, however, that, in the 
Polynesian and Mexican faiths, the idea of the female 
principle mixing* with the male is by no means appa- 
rent. Indeed, the account given by the Friendly 
Islanders varies considerably from all cosmojjonies I 
have ever seen.^ 

Freyja, the Goddess of Love, whose power and im- 
portance none will sup})ose to be less than that of 
Frigsru, was another important jroddess. She presided 
over all matters connected with man-iage ; but, contrary 
to the representation of her in all other systems of 
mytholojry, a sj)ice of ferocity which is found only in 
the Scandinavian and Mexican mythologies, — *' she 
went to war as well as Odin, and divided with him the 
souls of the slain." It was probable that their own 
ferocity induced them to attribute a like enjojrment to 
their fierce " lover of smiles."^ From Freyja we 
derive our Friday (Germ. Freifng — Dieif Venertit), 

The god next hi rank to Odin was Thor, and the 
attributes of this deity were as equally extended 
among Mahommedans and Hebrews, IJuddliists, Poly- 
nesians, and Mexicans, as were those of the Supreme 
Deity. He used to carry a mallet with which to 
strike in battle ; his gauntlets were of iron ; and he 
seemed to have, like the goddess of Hellas, a species of 
cestus, or sacred girdle, which renewed his strength 
when he put it on. This girdle I have seen represented 
in the Codex Tgervaryanus, ' which proves that it was 
not alto^-ether unknown to the Mexicans, as it would 
appear the strange Teutonic and GauHc practice (still 
to oe seen in some of our churches on stained glass) of 

corrent of tradition in Pomerania and KUgen runs so strongly 
against the supposition of Heligoland being the principal seat 
of Hertha's worship. 

' See Mariner, t. i. p. 221 ; t. ii. 118, sqq. 

• Homer, I\. y, 424, 6t\ofifui^TK *AfpoSirrf. 

* A fac-simile of which is preserved in the British Muaenw^, 

Additional MSS. No. 0789. The original is at Pesth. 
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representing the god as standing on the back of some 
animal was also, as may be seen in the same Codex. 
The latter practice wad also known to the Indians. 
The ash, Yggdrassil of the Scandinavians, answers to the 
sacred tree of the Ninevites, and the tree of Under- 
standing of the Mexicans. The Cyclopean myths are 
found, too, here, as among the Polynesians, who sup- 
pose that the world is sustained by a giant, named 
Moooi. 

These were the principal deities worshipped by the 
Scandinavian tribes; and as it is not our intention 
to write an elaborate treatise on the religion which 
forms the chain by which these nearly-related but far- 
separated tribes mav again be unitea in the pages of 
the early history of the world, instead of, tnerefore, 
taking up space by enumerating the names and attri- 
butes of deities, which will never be understood until the 
extensive existence of mysticism among all the nations 
of antiquity is not only acknowledgea, but examined 
and explained (for all thase things are capable of expla- 
nation), I shall pass on to speak of the lec'endary lore 
which presents so attractive a prospect to the student. 

I said, in a former page, that the principal legendary 
beings were elves, dwarfs or trolls, nisses, necks 
mermen, and mermaids ; I shall now shew how the 
races of Scandinavia, Polynesia, Mesopotamia, and 
Hellas have even these superstitions in common. And 
first of the important section of these beings, the trolls. 
In Hellas, the trolls and nisses were commonly enough 
known as Kobaloi (answering to the German Aobold J; * 
in Polynesia, among the Friendly Islands, as the Ho- 
tooa Powy or ^ mischievous gods ;"* the Mesopota- 
mian legend was related to Bich when at Babylon,' 

' Cf. Aristoph. Equites, 450, ed. Dindt; €Ja8dem« 635; 
Plntas, 279; Aristoteles, H. A. 8, 12. ^2. edit. Bekker. 

* Marinex's Tonga Islands, t. ii. p. 110. ** They lead tra- 
vellers astray, trip them up, pinch them, jomp npon their 
backs in the dark, and cause the nightmare and frightful 
dreams." — Mariner. 

' See p. 31 of the present volume. 
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and is confirmed by a passage of Scripture Tlsa. xiii. 21) : 
even among the lar off builders of the aesert city of 
Uxmal, a sort of troll is spoken of, — see the legend I 
have transcribed from Stephens ;i analogous to these 
creatures, too, was the Pnooka of Ireland, and the 
Ghoul of Persia. Tlie elves answer to the daughters 
of the Tonga gods, and the female island (a version, 
probably, of the island of Calypso) before alluded to, 
and to the female Djin of the Oriental wandering 
tiibes. The mermen are of the same race as Proteus. 
But on this interesting subject, I am sure the reader 
will excuse a reference to Keightley's Fairy Mythology, 
and Grimm's Deutsche Mytliologie, where he vnll tind 
a sufficient mass of learning and interesting matter 
connected with " the good people." 

My limits will not permit me to ent^r on the manners 
and social customs ot this peculiar race, which were as 
wild as their religion : but, oefore closing the chapter, I 
have a few short remarks to offer to my readers, on a 
subject which they will have seen it was my object to 
enforce throughout that portion of this work which was 
from my pen. 

Among the nations of China, of America, of Scan- 
dinavia, and of Polynesia, to which I have here invited 
the reader's attention, the greatest truths are veiled under 
the semblance of the most common things, — things 
which on a cursory view would not be observed. But 
when, as study has taught, these matters are closely 
examined, a vein of divine truth is found running 
through the most insignificant portions of the pages of 
their KeUgious^ Pohtical, and Social History. These 
curious facts, instead ot bein? opposed to the testimony 
of Holy Writ, as many womd be inclined to exclaim, 
corroborate that part of the Scripture susceptible of 
proof by later history in a most extiaordinary maimer. 

There is a new eri to approach in historical investi- 
cration ; and this new era I have attempted to shadow 
forth in some-wise. Before taking leave, however, of 

» P. 259. 
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the reader, I shall submit to him a reflection of the 
excellent and unwearied ethnographist, Dr. Pickering^^ 
a reflection which has dwelt in my mind ever since I 
first perused the passage : — 

'' If the human family has had a central origin, and 
has gradually and regularly diffused itself, followed by 
the principal inventions and discoveries, the history of 
man would then be inscribed on the globe itself; and 
each new revolution obHterating more or less of the 
preceding*, his primitive condition should be found at 
the furthest remove from the geographic centre : as, 
in the case of a pebble dropped into the water, the 
earliest wave keeps most distant from the point of 
origin." .... "On the other side of the globe, 
in the vast space between Arabia and the coast of 
America, traces of successive waves in society seem 
actually to exist." 

Following out this sentence, by a train of patient 
investigations, I have been led to the elimination of 
a few truths, and a sense of the presence of many 
more. Yet does the saying of Newton spring to my 
mind, — "I feel like a little child pickina^ up a few 
pebbles on the sea-shore, by the waves of the ocean of 
Truth." 

' Eaces of Mau, chap. xvL p. 290. 
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